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ANNALS OF NATURAL HIS 



I —On Scrophulana aquatica of Linnaeus and Ehrhart By 
Charles Abbot Stevens, Esq,B A, FBSE* 

[With a Plate ] 

An examination, tlnough the kindness of P r ofessoi Don, of the 
spa imuis ot Sn opliularue in the Lmnsean and Smithian Hcr- 
Inm li is confirmed a suspicion I have for some time had, that 
undci the name of S aquatica two distinct species have been 
confounded by botanists one, the original S aquatica of Lin- 
nftus , the other the S aquatica of Ehrhart’s f Plante Offici¬ 
nales J Thus in his f English Flora/ Sir J E Smith has com¬ 
bined the chaiaeters of the two under that name, his diagnosis, 
which is merely a translation from that ip Linn i Sp PI be¬ 
longing to the former plant, while to the latter his description 
piincipall) lefeis,—not intirely , as some of the characters of 
S aquatica , Linn are mixed up in it The fact of there being a 
specimen of each of the two species on the same paper m his 
Herbarium will account for the description having been thus 
diawn up from their combined characters, as he evidently 
considered the two as one species, and identical with S aqua¬ 
tica, Linn 

By seveial German authois the plant<5f Ehrhart is described 
under the name of 5 aquatica , while the true S aquatica , 
Linn is described as another species under the name of S 
Balbmi It seems not improbable that the combmation into 
one of the two species by the late possessor of the Lmnaean* 
Herbarium may, for the very reason of that possession, have 
been the cause of their mistake 

The inspection during Jfche last season of a great number of 
specurens, amounting to not less than sdteral hundred, of 
SJfquaticcS Lhnn afforded me no instance ot\ny variation m 
iffie integrity of the staminodium, % nor have I evj^r-geetr ~qy 
specimen at all approaclung S aquatica , Ehrh in the inflo¬ 
rescence^ or m general habit There can, I imagine, be no 
* Read to the Botanical Society gf Edinburgh, Feb 13,18^0 
Ann Nat Hist *Vol» 5 No. 28. iMarch 1840 b 




& ’ M/ C A Stevens on Scrophulana aquatic a 

^o^bt of their distinctness Rgots are, I understand, 1 * the 
possession of an eminent British botanist, who, by cultivation 
thereof, will doubtless be enabled shortly to determine the 
point beyond dispute * 

In the mean time it may be useful to give the respective 
characters of the two plants They are as follow 

1 <5? aquatira, Linn 1* olus cordato-ovatis rotund ito obtusis cre- 
nato serratis, infenoribus auriculatis caule petiolisque alatis, 
c panicula terminali, cymis 1 ittralibus cory mbosis multi (8—] 5)- 
floris, lacmiis cilycims subrotundis m irgine late scariofeis sta- 
nunodio subrotundo-reniformi mtegro, capsula ovata subacuta 
Betomci aquatica Dalech Hist 1350 Gtr Em 715 f 
& radice fibrosa Moris Oxon n 482 s 5 t 8 f 4 
S aquatica major Ran Hist 7G4 

S folns conjugates, &c Hall Hilv G18 Boehm Lips 66 n 150 
S tquatica, Linn IJab Sp PI 864 Curt FI Lond v t 44 
Engl Bot t 854 Kiotk FI "Biles n 393 Sibth FI Oxon 14)6 
Sm FI Brit 663 Hook FI Scot 189 Grev FI 1’dm 137 Sm 
E FI in 139 (diagn only) Sm Herb n 2 With Bot Arr (cd 7 ) 
m 738 Hook Br FI (ed 4 ) 239 *Sebast et Mauri FI Rom 
205 *Polhnus FI Vrron 325 I 

S scorodonid (aquatica ? Sm not ) Linn Herb (without ref to 
Sp PI ) 

S Balbisii, Horncm hi Hafn u 577 Bluff el Fmgei h (cd 2 ) 
i p 2 389 Koch Syn 515 *C«sv Jhl Sic Prodr u 172 
Hab ( ambridgeshire very common Mr H Babei Shropshire 
common Mr W A Lciahton Very common in ditches and damp 
places in Kent, and probably general throughout Lngland 
Perennial July—September 

Root fibrous Stem erect, fiom 2—8 feet high, branched 
below, mostly simple above, square,, winged at the angles 
Leaves ovate-oblong or elliptical, cordate at the base, very ob¬ 
tuse, uppermost occasionally subacute, the lower ones with 
one or a pair of variously shaped stalked or sessile accessorial 
leaflets, smooth jdowny beneath, Hoitbly-, the upper ones 
most simply donate Petioles w mged, channelled^ decurftot 
Panv’ic Tv any distant, mostly opposite, dichotomous, ma\ 
flowered, compact, corymbose cymes Peduncles and pedicels 
glancfulose Bracts linear obtuse, rarely (as m the specimen 

m the Linnacan Iferbanum, which is, however, apparently 

• • • 

* lor these references l^m indebted to Mi 0 C Babington 



Mr Templeton on the Fungi of the North of Ireland 

of garden growth), developed mto lanceolate acute legpes* 
Sterile filament rotundato-reniform, entire Sepals with a 
broad membranqus margin, torn at the edges Capsules ovate, 
more or less acute 

2 & Ehrharti Folus ovato-lanceolatisve basi subcordatis acutia 
serratis, caule petiolisque alatis, pamcula terrain all, cymis late- 
ralibus laxis pauci-(4—ft)-floris, 1 acinus calycims subrotundis 
margine late scanosis staminodio bifido laemus divaricatis, cap- 
sula globosa obtusissima • 

S aquatica Ekrh PI Off n 156 Sm Herb n 1 FI Dan 
t 507 Kunth, FI Btrol n 60 Bluff et Fmgerh 1 c Rchb Ft 
excurs n 2562 Koch, Syn 515 *Peterm FI Lips 459 *Host 
FI Austr n 203 *Wimm et Grab FI Sties n 226 

Hab Edinburgh Mr W H Campbell , Cramond Woods, West 
Lothian Dr A Hunter It has also, I believe, been found near 
Primrose Hill by Mr J D C Sowerby 
Perennial- ? 

Root fibrous Stem erect, 2— ^ feet high, simple, square, 
w inged at the angles Lcav es ovate, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, 
slightly cordate at the base, icute, simply and finely serrate 
Panicle of many, mostly alternate, dichotomous few-flowered 
cymes Peduncles and pedicels divaricating, slightly glandu- 
losc Bracts foliaceous lanceolate acute, simple or tripartite, 
m which latter case the segments are lanceolate Sterile fila¬ 
ment obremform, bifid, the lobes divaricating Sepals with a 
broad torn membranous rnai gm Capsule globose, \ cry obtuse 
uriiRCNCLs ro plail i fig i 

a a Single cyincs of the two Plants 
b b Staminodia of ditto 
c c Margins ot leaves of ditto 


II — Catalogue of the Species of Fungi obtained m the North 
of Ireland , by John Temfleion, Esq, of Cranmore, 
Belfast By Thomas Taylor, MD,MRIA,FLS 

Dunkcrion, henmdre|\}th Match 1839 
The following Catalogue of Fungi collected the late Mr 
Tbhn Templeton in the vicinity of % Belfast, is dradtfi“up 
drawings and specimens left by him, and which Mrs Templeton 
placed ii} my hands, with a desire that I should carefully 
ast ertain the species and their iqpdern names with a view to 
Z lor these references I am indebted fb Mr C C Babmgton 

>B 2 
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$oubt of their distinctness Rgots are, I understand, n* the 
possession of an eminent British botanist, who, by cultivation 
thereof will doubtless be enabled shortly to determine the 
point beyond dispute <. 

In the mean time it may be useful to give the respective 
characters of the tw o plants They are as follow 

1 <S aquatica, Linn Folns cordatotovatis rotundato obtusis ere- 
nato serratis, mfenoribus aimculatis caule petiolisque alatis 

f pamcula terminally cymes 1 itcralibus corymbosis multi (8—15)- 
floris, lacimis c »lj cims subrotundis marginc late scariosis stu- 
lnmodio subrotundo-rcniformi mtigro capsul i ovata subacuta 

Betonica aquatica Dalech Ihst 135b Gu Em 715 f 

5 radice fibrosa, Moris Oxon n 482 s 5 t 8 f 4 

6 aquatica major Ran Hist 764 

S folus conjugate, &c , Hall Ilelv 618 Boehm Lips 66 n 150 

5 aquatica Lmn Herb Sp PJ 861* Curt FI Lond v t 44 
Engl Hot t 854 Kiock FI Siles a 393 Sibth FI Oxon 19b 
Sm FI Brit 601 Hook FI Scot 189 Grev FI Edm 137 Sm 
E FI m 139 (diagn only) Sm Htrb n 2 WithBot Arr (ed 7 ) 
in 738 Hook llr FI (cd 4 ) 239 *Sobast et Mauri FI Rom 
205 *Pollmus FI Veron 325 

6 scorodonia (aquatica ? Sm not ) Linn Herb (■without ref to 

Sp PI ) 

S Balbisa Hoinem hi ITafn a 577 ’ Bluff et Fingerh (ed 2 ) 
i p 2 389 Koch Syn 515 *Guss hi Sic Prodr n 172 

Hub Cambridgeshire \cry common Mr IT Baber Shropshire 
common Mr W A L< ighton Very common in ditches and damp 
places in Kent, and probably general throughout England 

Perennial July—September 

Root fibrous Stem erect, from 2—8 feet high, branched 
Jbelow, mostly simple above, square,, winged at the angles 
Leaves ovate-oblong or elliptical, cordate at the base, very ob¬ 
tuse, uppermost occasionally subacute, the lower ones with 
one or a pair of variously shaped stdlkcd or sessile accessorial 
leaflets, smooth downy beneath, Sotfbly-, the upper ones 
most simply-, cjjjlnatc Petioles winged, channelled# deeur^mt 
Panipfer^^dny distant, mostly opposite, dichotomous, maab 
flowered, compact, corymbose cymes Peduncles and pedicels 
glandulosc Bracts linear obtuse, rarely (as in the specimen 

m the Lmxuean Iferbarium, which is, however, apparently 

* • • 

* For these references lyim indebted to Mi C C Babington 



Mr Templeton on the Fungi of the Noi th of Ireland 

of garden growth), developed mto lanceolate acute legpes* 
Sterile filament rotundato-remform, entire Sepals with a 
broad membraneous margin, tom at the edges Capsules o\ate, 
more or less acute 

2 & Ehrharti Folns ovato-lanceolatisve basi subcordatis acutis 
serratis, caule petiolisque alatis, pamcula terrmnali, cymis late- 
’■alibus laxis pauci-(4—8) floris, lacinus calycinis subrotundis 
margine late scariosis stammodio bifido laemus divaneatis, cap- 
sula globosa obtusissima * 

S iquatica Lhrh PI Off n 156 Sm Herb n 1 FI Dan 
t 507 Kwnth, FI Berol n 60 Bluff it Ftngerh 1 c Rchb FI 
(occurs n 2562 Koch, Syn 515 *Peterm FI Lips 459 *Host 
FI Austr u 203 * Witnm et Grab FI Sties n 226 

Hob Edinburgh, Mr IV H Campbell , Cramond Woods, West 
Lothian, Dr A Hunter It has also, I believe, been found near 
Pi inirose Hill by Mr J D ( ' Sowerby 
Perennial —— * 

Root fibrous Stem erect, 2— * feet Ingh, simple, square, 
w mged at the angles Leaves ovate, ovate-oblong or lanceolate, 
slightly cordate at the base, acute, simply and finely serrate 
Panicle of many, mostly alternate, dichotomous few-flowered 
cymes Peduncles and pedicels divaricating, slightly glandu- 
lost Bracts fohaceous lanceolate acute, simple or tripartite, 
in which latter case the si gments are lanceolate Sterile fila¬ 
ment obremform, bifid, the lobe% div lricating Sepals with a 
broad torn membranous margin Capsule globose, \ cry obtuse 

ItLFLRI NCLS TO PLA1L I fig 1 
a a Single cymes of the two Plants 
h b Stanunodia of ditto 
c r Margins oi leaves of ditto 


II —Catalogue of the Spines of Fungi obtained m the North 
of heland, by John Tj-mpieton, Esq, of Cranmorc, 
Belfast By Thomas Taylor, MD,MRIA,FLS 

Dunkerron, Rcnmuic,\$th March 1839 
The following Catalogue of Fungi collected the late Mr 
T t>hn Templeton in the vicinity of % Belfast, is di aiVff*up 114*31 
drawings and specimens left by him, and which Mrs Templeton 
placed iq my hands, with a desire that I should carefully 
asiertain the species and their iqpdern names with a mew to 
• t or these references I am indebted fa Mr C C Babington 

T tB 2 
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Taylor on the Fungi collected 


publication I have bestow ed upon them my best attention, 
and yet the list is deficient by a few of the draw mgs whose 
counterparts I have not jet met with in nature, and by a very 
few of the specimens from w hose imperfect state no satisfac¬ 
tory conclusions could be draw n Still I cannot but admire 


the industry and talents of one who, at least equally successful 
m all the other departments of zcology and of botany, dis¬ 
played so intimate a knowledge of plants difficult of investi¬ 
gation, at least before th^ teimination of the last century, 
when the greatei part of his collection was ah cad j made 

Tuos Taylor 


I Agvkicus, Linn 

\agmitus, Batsch 
inuseauus, L 
thpeolanus, Bull 
enstatus, Bolt 
eburntus, Bull 
rutilans, Schmff 
multiformis Schmff 
pet sonatas TV 
alutactub, Pet > 
enieticus, itch tuff 
ulieioidcs, Fr 
/.onarius, Uith 
giganteus, Soil 
nebulans, Batsch 
pratensis Pera 
puniceus, /V 
cotcmms, Bulf 
lactatus Scojt 
peliantlunus, I r 
butuaceus, Bull 
comprcssus, Sow 
confluens, Pera 
Clavus, Bull 
llotula Scop 
aiulrosac eus, L 
cauhcmahs, Bull 
galenculatus, Scop 
•purus, Pera 
corticola, Bull 
stellatus Fr 
umbelliferus, L 
fragrans, Sow 
flabelliformis, Bolt 
applicatus, Batsch A 
fertilis Pera \ 

pascuus, Pera jfF 

ev ern 

garifms, fr * 
sublanatus, Sow 
bulbo£us, Sow 
scaurus, Fr* 
aureus, Bull 
squarrfisih, Mull 
mutabilis, Schmff 


collmitus Sow 
fasti bibs, Pera 
(lav ulus Schueff 
scabei, Mull 
gtophillus hull 
teuei S chaff 
involute Batsch 
vaiiabilis, Pers 
pcorgii, if ilh 
campestns, 1 
semiglobatus, Batsch 
fascicularis finds 
sernioi atus Sou 
Boltoni, Per s' 
di&seiumatus, Pers 
atramentarius, Bull 
miciceus, Bull 
cinnamomeus L 
perstmatus, rt 
hagilis, Batsch 
dilutus, Pets 
cohere ns, Pera 
cvathifonms Bull 
thaljbens, Pas 
Bulhtrdii, limp 


5 Boi mis, DtU 

luteus, L 
hovinus, L 
piperatiis Bull 
subtouiciitosus, L 
cilulis, Bull 

6 Tisi china, Bull 
hepatira, WUh 

7 Hydvum, Ltnn 
repandum, L 

8 Thelepiiora, Ehrh 

epidermea, Pers 
coerulea, Schiad 
aurantiaca, Sow 
calcca, Pers 
purpurea, Pers 
ruluginosa, Schrad 
hnsuta, ff did 
launiata Pers 

9 Clavaria, 1 aill 


2 Canthari-llu % Adana 

cibanus, Fr 
lobatus Pera 
lffiMS fr 


3 Merulivs, Hal 

conum, Grev 
lachrvmans, Wulf 

4 Poli roaus, Mich 


lentus, Berk 
squamosus, Huds 
peienmai L 
giganteus, Pern 
\eracolor, L 
pallescens, Fr 
radiatus, Sow 
medulla pftms, Jacq 
fenrdj^nosus Schrad 


toralloides, L 
rugnsa, Bull 
pistillaris, L, 
veritiirulans Sou 
tuberosa, Sou> 
cornea, Batsch 
mtequalis, Mull 
pratuisis, Pers 

10 Geoglossum, Pers 
glabrum, Pers 

11 Mitrula, /> 
paludosa, fr 

12 Typhttla, Fr 
er}thropus, Ft^ 

13 Pi stil lari a, Fr 
jfubcrula, Berk 
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tn the N, of Ireland by Mr 


Templetok 


14 Hei vglla, Linn 
lacuoosa, Afz 

15 Lfoha, Htllj 
lubnca, Scop 

16 Psziza, Dill 
vesiculosa Bull 
hutnosa, TV 
rocciuea, Jacq 
bruunca. Alb Sf Schw 
scuteliata, L 
steicorca Pen 
virgmea, Batsck 
calycilia, Sebum 
inflpxa, Bolt 
Calyculus, Sow 
citnna, Hedw 
lcnticulans, Bull 
cinerea Katsch 
aciculans, Bull 
aurantia, Pen, 
aquatica, Be Land 
cochleata Bull 
lytoperdioidcs, DeCand 
mi ea, Hedu fil 
villosa, Pers 
papillate, Pers 

17 Bulgaria, Fr 
sarcoidcs, Jatq 

18 Tr&mella, Dili 
mesenteric a, Rets 
albida, Smith 
sarcoidcs H ith 
difformis, With 

19 Dacrimyces, Nees 
still at us, Nees 

20 Sclerotium, 7 ode 
complanatum, lode 
durum, Pers 

21 Nidulabia, Bull 
Crucibulum, Pers 

22 Sph erobolus, Tode 
stellatus, Tode 

23 Pilobolus, Tode 
crystollinus, Tode 

24 SPHiERiA, Hall 
militaris, L 
Hypoxylon, L 
carpoplula, Pers 
fragiformjjs, Pert 
fusca, Pers 
stigma, Hoffm 


I discifornns, Hoffm 
flavo vireus, Hoffm 
coccinea, Pers 
anranha, Pers 
byssiseda, Tode 
inonfonms, Tode 
Pul vis pyrius, Pers 
occllata /V • 

Tilur Pers 
Gnomon, Tode 
punctiiortnis, Pers 
A gopodu, Pers 
\ acumi, Sow 
Taxi, Sow 
nmosa Sow 
Ilius, Schinch 
lancifonms Fi 
spcrmoides, Hoffm 
acuta, Hoffm 
serpens, Pers 

2o Dothidfa, Fr 

typhia a, Pen 
Geranu, Fr 

26 Rhvtisma, Fr 

\cennum, Pers 1 

27 Phacidium, Fr 
corouatum, Tr 

28 Hi stfrium, Tode 

puhcarc, Peis 
1'iavim, Peis 
conigcnum, Mong et N 
Rubi d'eis 
Pinastn, Schrad 
Jumpcn, Gref? 

29 Bovista, Dill 
nigrescens, Pers 

30 I ycopfrdon, Toum 
caelatum, Bull 


37 Stfmomtis, Gled 
fusca, Roth jp* * 

ovata, Pers 
tvphina, Pers 

38 Dictydium, Schrad 
umbilicatum 

39 Arcyria, Hill 
incarnata Pers 
nutans Bull 

40 Irichia, Hall 

chrysosperma, DeCand 
vana, Pers * 

41 Perighasna, Fr 
popuhna, Fr 

42 Licea, Schrad 
cvlmdnca, Tr 
fragariformis, Nees 

43 Onycena, Pers 
equina, Pers 

41 SriLBUM, Tode. 
\ulgare, lode 
bicolor, Pers 

45 Mucor, Mich 
caninus Pers 
Muccdo, L 

46 Lurotium, Link 
Iicrbariorum, Lk 

47 Cladosfortum,A m* 
Hcrbarum, Lk 

48 Dlmatium, Peis 
tiliarc, Pers 

49 Asr>RcttLUS, Mich 
glaiiGUs, Lk 

50 Staghyi iditjm, Lk 
difFusum, Fr 


31 Fi aphomycfs, Nees 
gi ariul at us, Alb et Schw 

32 /Ethalium, Link 
septicum, L 

33 bruMARiA, Pers 
alba, Bull 

34 Didymium , Schrad 
physaroides, Pers 

35 Physauvm, Pers 
smuosum, Bull 

36 Cratkrium, Trentepohll 
ramutum, Levs 


51 Clratium, Alb et S 
hydnoides, Alb et S * 
52 Botrytis, Mtch 
vera, Fr 

53 Montlia, Hill 
l^cemosa, Pers 
f 54 Fusarium, Lk 
trelt^lloides, Grev 

55 ^fetternfA, Fr 
bulbosum, Fr 
inucronatum, Fr m 

, 56 PonfsoMX, Lk 

Jumpen Sabines, Fr 
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f PtJccwiA, Per* 
Grarrtmis, Per* 
Ejulobn, DeCand 

58 jEcidium, Per* 
Grossularia*, DeCand 


59 Himantia, Per* 
Candida, Per* 

00 Ukedo, Per* 
Segetnm, Per* 

Canes, DeCand 
Labiatarum, DeCand 


Sencciums, Scklechtf 
Violaruni, Dei and 
Uuhorum, DeCand 
Lcguimnosarum, Lk 
Candida, Per* 

J ini DeCand 
Rubigo, DeCand 


III — Additions to the Fauna of Ireland By W Thompson, 
^Esq, V Pres of the Natural History Society of Belfast 

Mammalia 

Dei fiiinus melas Irull This species is stated by Robert Bill 
Esq of Dublin to be occasionally driven ashore in large herds on 
the southern coast of Ireland a*hd to be of frequent occurrence m 
the month of June it Youglial Here a herd of seventy five came 
ashore a few years ago of which the aver igc si/c was from 11 to 18 
feet but one individual had attained to 22 feet in length When 
visiting the South Islands of Arran (off the coast of Clare) m June 
1834, accompanied by Mr Ball, a portion of the skeleton of a D 
melas w is found by us on the beach On this gentleman revisiting 
the same islands in the following summer, he saw the remains of a 
herd of these animals lying where they had perished the inhabit¬ 
ants speak of them as common 


Aves> 

Somatehia sfectabilis LeaCh King-Eider A female speci¬ 
men of this rare British bird w is shot in Kingstown harbour near 
Dublin about the 1st of Oct 1837 and a few hours afterwards came 
into the possession of Mr R Ball When first seen it was accom¬ 
panied by two others 

Lfsthis Rxciiardsonii, Swains Richardson s Skua An adult 
•Lestris shot at Malahide, county of Dublin, in September 1837, and 
in the collection of Dr Farren of Feltnra, exhibits characters much 
in unison with what are considered to be two species, the Lest 
llichai dsonn, and the Stercorarius cepphus Leach, (Fauna Bor -Amer 
vol li p 432 ) ag^eing with the latter in dimensions, and with the 
former m colouring At the same time it in size approaches the 
L Rickm-d^qntras described by Jenyns (Man Brit Vert Amm p 
282 ) as nearly as his does tlie original description in the ‘ Fauna 
Bor -Amer ’ (vol u p 433) The following table contains the com¬ 
parative zdeasurfiments — * 
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JLesl Rtchardsonti L Richardsonn, Stercorarius cepphus, Lestrts ,Irish 


Swamson 

Length, total 

111 

22 

lin 

8 

Jenyns 
in lin 

21 0 


Leach 

in 

19 

lin 

0 

specimen* 

vtf lin 

19 9 

-- i \c hiding cen 

traltail feathers * 

\n 

6 

18 

0 


16 

0 

16 9 

-of wing 

13 

6 

n 

0 


Id 

0 

12 6 

-of bill above 

1 

1 

i 

2* 

4 

1 

2 

1 3* 

-of bill to rictus 

1 

10 

i 

n 


2 

0 

1 10 

-of tarsus 

1 

10 

i 

• 

9 


1 

8 

1 9 

- of middle toe 1 

and nail j 

- 1 

n 

i 

81 


0 

0 

1 7* 


Two longest tail feathers very much acuminated the others *m 
creismg graduillyin length from sides to ccntie those next in 
length to the two cential ones exceeding the outer feathers bj one 
inch breadth of bill at base 6 lines 

Top of head, back upper •surface of wings and tail blackish brown, 
varying in some places to blithish entire under surface likewise 
dark coloured, except the tail feathers which show a little white 
bcneitli patch from the eye downwards pale straw colour Ihis 
colouring is in accordance with that of the L Richardsonn of Fauna 
B A Mr Jenyns remarks that the species is subject to consider* 
able van ition of colour in the adult state —his description of its 
plumage accords tolerably well with that of S cepphus 

I should have set down the Irish Lestrts simply as a small indi¬ 
vidual of L Richat (honu had not its general accordance with 5 cep¬ 
phus at the same time suggested whether it might not as well be 
considered this bird and consequently whether these terms apply to 
two ieall) distinct species An examination of specimens would at 
once decide the question f 

Anseu ferus Steph Wild Goose In the collection of R Ball 
Esq there is a specimen of this goose purchased by him in Dublin 
market early m the winter of 18d 7 and which w as stated to have been 
shot in this country two others of this species were exposed for sale 
at the same time Judging from its small size the specimen is a fe¬ 
male it displays the blackish markings disposed irregularly over 
the lower pait of the breast and the belly which Temmmck consi¬ 
ders indicative ol vtry old individuals of both sexes (Man dOm 
1 Eur t 2 p 819) These markings have genially been unnoticed 

* Following the curve, the others may have been measured m a straight 
line # 

f Since the above was written the 4th % part of lennmnck*S 1 Manuel' has 
been published, and here S cepphus apptars as a synonym of L parasiticus 
(p 502 ) lhc description of S cepphus would indeed seem about Equally 
applicable to a small L Richardsonn or a large L parasiticus * 



9 ' Mr W Thompson on the Fauna of Ireland 

m the descnptions of the species Tins is the first Irish specittfen of 
the &uc Wild Goose or Grey Lag, that I have seen the Bean Goose 
being in this country, as in England and Scotland, the common spe¬ 
cies and with the White-fronted, to be seen in bui markets e^ cry 
winter Anserferus is the scientific appellation bestowed on the 
wild-goose noticed m some of our county histones, but as it there 
appears to the exclusion of the two more common species just named 
and has not a place in Mr T empleton s c italogue of Insh Birds I 
introduce it here At the same time there is little doubt that the 
trile A ferus is the species alluded to in Itutty s * Natural History of 
Dublin'as the “laigcr sort which stays and breeds here, particu¬ 
larly m the bog of Allen vol i p 333 , similar allusions to it ap¬ 
pear in one or two other county histones 

Mr Jenyns considers it * highly unprob iblc ' that the domestic 
goose has been derived fiom tins species (Manual, p 222 ) After 
a careful comparison of the individual under con bid ei ition with the 
domestic species, I cannot perceive any difference except in the su¬ 
perior size of the latter,^the result I presume of domestication The 
form of the lull in the A ferus is quite identical w ith that of the 
tame goose, ind at once distinguishes it from A segttum md A al~ 
lift ons * 

Reptili \ 

Cheeonia Caotj\na bchweigger TVs Wo cut tit a Linn 
Loggerhead Turtle Shaw, Gen Zool vol in p 85 pi 23 
To the kindness ot II H Dombrain, lisq of Dublin, I owe the op¬ 
portunity of examining a tuitlc of this species hitherto unnoticed on 
the British shoies, which was obtained on the cod*>t of Donegal m 
May 1838, and soon afterwaids came into lus possession The spe¬ 
cimen, about a foot in length, w as taken by a man engaged in col¬ 
lecting sea weed for manuie and who finding the hook at the end of 
the long pole used for “ hauling in the rack," had caught in some 
Jhing, carefully drew it towards him, when the captive pro\ ed to be 
a living turtle whose eye the hook had entered Mr R Ball in¬ 
forms me that a turtle of this species in his collection w as taken ali\ e 
in the sea near Youghal, but he has been inclined to regard it merely 

* lot anus Glarcola, Temm Mr It Ball has described to me a species 
of lotanui which he saw foi several jeais about the month oi June fre¬ 
quenting a stream in Gltnbower M ood near 1 oughal, and beliei cd to he 
this bud *• • 

In the late Mr Templeton's MS a samlpjpci considered to be ot this 
species is noticed as having been seen m the neighbourhood of Belfast, but 
as m the previous ins tap ce m trims which do not warrant its mftoduction 
to the Faijna with ccitamtv 
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as an individual washed off the deck of a vessel, or one that had ^ 
escaped from the cord which was intended to secure it when (as is a 
common custom on board ship) it may ha\ c been committed to the 
sea for the benefit of a swim However, as both the specimens which 
have been procured on the Irish coast are of the same species, and 
one which according to Dumcril and Bibron is very common in the 
Mediterranean, and of occasional occurrence in the Atlantic Ocean 
they may by the natural influence of winds and waves have been ear¬ 
ned to our shores I Ins remark would from the circumstance of its 
frequenting the same seas likewise apply to the much rarer specie®, 
the Leathery 1 urtle, Sphargis coriacea, which lias been taken on the 
English coast ihe Hawks-bill Turtle Chclonia imbricata, now in¬ 
cluded in the Bntish Fauna may more probably than the other two 
species, have been washed off the decks of vessels or outlived their 
wreck, its native abode being so far remote from the British seas as 
the West Indies and the Indian Ocem* 

Pisce® 

ft 

Scomber 1 hynnus, Linn Tunny Dr Jacob (Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy m the Rojal College of Surgeons) of Dublin informs me that 
during the herring season about twelve years ago he purchased a 
specimen of this fish about 2 feet m length (and evidently a recent 
capture,) from a fisheiman who supplied him with the rare species he 
procuied and whose ordinary fashing-ground was oflf Dublin Bay, 
within forty miles of the inetrbpolis 

Gobius unipungtatu® Parnell . One spotted Goby * Wern 
Mem ’ vol vn p 83, pi 29 I have obtained this on the north-east 
coast of Ireland, and in Mr R Ball’s collection there is a specimen, 

3 inches in length, which was procured at Glendore (county Cork) 
by Mr Geo J Allman Although well marked individuals of G 
unipunctatus may appear specifically different from G gracilis and 
G mtnufus, yet from having remarked some specimens intermediate 
in character between the two first mentioned, I am led to doubt 
whether in these days of refinement the old Gobius mmutus has not 
been multiplied into too many species 

CycJjOi ieivus couonatcjs, Couch Coronated Lump fish Cornish 
Fauna/ p 47 * Annals Nat Hist ’ vol n p 382 Of this fish, 

considered by Mr Couch distinct from the C lumpus, I procured 
two specimens, rather exceeding 10 lines in length, by*clredging ia 

* All the localities noted by Dumenl and Bibron, except IlavannS, are 
within, or bordering on the Indian Ocean —Erpdtologie Generate, tome n 
P J51 
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Strangford lough on the 1st of Oct the particular date ae men¬ 
tioned m reference to the question whether the C coronatus may no 
be the young of C lumpus Without offering any opinion on this 
point, it seems to me proper to notice the capture of this minute fish 
elsewhere than on the coast of Cornwall where one individual only 
li is been observed 

Mollusca* 

" Nautilus calcar Mont Miltown Malbnj (co Clare) in sand " 
W H Harvey Esq 

" - lamgatulus, Mont Ditto ’ Ditto 

* Vtrmtculum intortum Mont On a sponge from Strangford ’ 

Templeton s MS 

* Lagenula (Flem ) striata Mont Among sand at the Whitchouse 

Point [Belfast bay], Oct JS10 ’ lemp Mfe 

*'- globosa, Mont Among Conferva pennata Belfast Bay ' 

Temp MS 

* - lams, Walk M Malbay, rare—in sand W H 

Harvey 

Orthocera glah a Flcm Ditto ” Ditto 

- trac/ua Flem Ditto Ditto 

Miliola ovata Crouch, Illust Lamarck, p 40 pi 20 f 11 Corn 
mon on the north east, and south coast 
" Loligo media \ Specimens occasionally received from Dublin har¬ 
bour, Strangford lough, and other inlets 1 emp MS 
“ Octopus vulgaris, Lam Not uncommon ' Temp MS 
“ Anon ater var rufus, var margmatus Common ” lemp MS 

* These having been mostly communicated to me (in 18.33) m the order 
and under the names m which they appear m Fleming’s ‘British Animals/ are 
chiefi> so arranged, and thus some genua, &c on which new light has been 
thrown, still appear under their old appellations The multiplication of ha¬ 
bitats has not been thought of in an article like the piesent, in which I am 
particular only about noting the place (in so far as I am informed) where 
, the species occurred to those who in this country first studied and deter¬ 
mined them 

Notices of Irish mollusca are so widely scattered, that I may, after having 
taken considerable care, still he in error respecting the introduction of some 
species as “ additions ” to the Fauna 
f Spirula australis? published many year.* ago as found by Mr O Kelly 
on the coast of Kerry, is mentioned in the late Mr Templeton’s MS as 
liavingbeen obtained “ near Whitehouse, Belfast Bay, and at Portrush near 
the Giant s Causeway, by Mrs Clewlow Mr R B ill has procured it near 
Youghal, as #|£r W H Han ey pnee did on the coast of Clare 
# J This is indicated as Irish m the abstract of a paper by Mr R Ball just 
published m the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy with this expla¬ 
nation the*speciea is here retained in consequence of the late Mjr Temple 
ton s note on it * 
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4 Arum hortensis Fer Common at Cranmore [Belfast] ” Temp 
MS Coloured drawings of the var of this species named* A 
circumscnptus by Dr Johnston were made by Mr Templeton 
in 1808 

44 Limax agrestts, Gmel Common ” Temp MS 

- varicgatus, Fer (Hist cleMoll p 71* pi 5 f 1 —6 ) Youghal 

m Mr Ball s collection 

Helix concmna Jeff Gommoh m Ireland, especially in the north 
kuccmca gracilis, Alder Widely diffused m Ireland Mr Alder I 
believe now rather considers this to be a variety of 5 amphibia 
Lmneus lacustris Gulnarta. lacustris Leach Found m Lough Neagh 
and lakes generally 

1 ottia ? pulchella, i orbes Malac Monensis, p 35 ‘Mag Nat 

Hist ’ viu p 591 f 61 In Mr Hyndman s collection (Belfast) 
are a few small specimens of this shell—the first obtained on 
the shore of Belfast Bay by Mrs M Gee, the others found by 
Mr II adhering to oysters m Belfast market m 1831 
Patella ? Forbesn Smith 4 Worn Mem ’ vol vm p 107 pi 2 One 
of this species was found by Miss M Ball several years ago m 
company with Orbicula Norvegica, Lam on a stone dredged in 
very deep water at Youghal 

- ? aricyloides, Forbes MS Obtained by Mr Hyndman many 

years ago on oysters from Strangford lough Length 3 lin es, 
breadth 2 | height If Ihc great resemblance this shell bears 
to the Ancylus fluviatilis is not confined to external appearance, 
but internally it exhibits the same blueish cast 
4 Dent ahum stria tulum Found in sand near Cove " Mr John 

Humphreys Portmamock, Mi Warren 
44 Chiton ruber, Linn Among oysters from Kilhnchy, Down ” 
Temp MS Found by Mr Hyndman and myself in different 
localities on the north-east coast 

- albus, Mont As lg.st 

- fuscatus , Brown Ditto 

Aplysia depilans, Linn Youghal and Dublin, R Ball, Esq M Mal- 
baj, W H Harvey, Esq Obtained by dredging in Belfast and 
Strangford loughs by Mr Hyndman and m^pelf 

“- punctata, Cuv Dublin ” R Ball, Esq 

* Bulla catena, Mont M Malbay, rare A beautiful little species 
about a line in length marked with elegant chain-tike bands " 
W H Harvey, Esq 

- striata. Brown, Illust pi 38 f 41, 42 Bangor, co Down 

Mr Hyndman 
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Littorma saxatths, Bern, Mb Northern and eastern coasts common 

* 

Eulima Donovara, Forbes Mai Mon ' p 15 Youghal and Dublin 
R Ball Lsq Dredged off Dundrum, co Down, by Mr Hynd 
man and myself * 

- Jeffrey su Dubhu coast, Mr Ball and Mr Warren 

- bilmeata, Jeff A Eulima so named by Mi Jeffreys is in the 

collection of Mi Warren who found it at Portmarnock 
Rtssoa stnatula Tui bo months 1 iirton M Malb ly, rare W 
H Harvey Esq 

- alba t v ar Brown Youghal Miss M Ball 

Odoslonua umdcntata Hem Youghal, 11 Ball, Esq , M Malbay, 
not lare, W II Harvey Esq 

Natica Alderi Forbes, Mai Mon p 31 Of frequent occurrence 
in north, cast, and south of Ireland, and h therto passing under 
the n ime of N tanrena 

Margmella voluta M Malbay rare, W H Harvey Macgilligan 
(co L Derrv) and Belfast Bay, G C Hyndman South Islands 
of Arran R B ill 

Auricula bidentata, her Youghal md Portmarnoch R Ball 
Buccinum oium [hurt Zool Journ ’ vol n p 366 pi 13 f 9 ] 
Found in the intestines of a Red Gurnard brought to Cork 
market ’ Mr John Humphreys 

“ Cerithium tubercularis (Murex tubercular is, Mont ) M Malbay, 
common ” W H Harvey Esq 

Co ithium Pennantu, mihi '1 urbo tUberculata Penn ‘ Brit Zool * 

vol iv p 129 pi 82 f 111 Terebra fuhtata, Flem Brit 
Amm ’ Cerithium fuscatum, Biown Illust ( oncli p 9 pi 5 
f 67 Of tins shell there is a specimen fiom Youghal in Miss 
M Ball’s collection agreeing with the descriptions of hleming 
and Brown, but only tolerably represented in the above quoted 
figures Mr E Torbes h iving informed me that the Turbo tu- 
bcrculata of Linn is a different shell, ind that the Cerithium to 
which Costa applied the name of C fuscatum is likewise distinct 
1 have considered it necessary to bestow a new name on the 
present species 

* Fusus gynnus «Clare and Youghal * R Ball, Esq 
Lamcllana tentaculata Mont Linn irans xi 186 pi 12 f 5, 6 
Johnston, ' Mag Nat Hist ’ ix 229 f 25 In January 1835 
«■ two smhll individuals, about 4 lines m length, of this rare species 
•were dredged in Strangford lough by Mr Hyndman and myself 
“ Pecten'glaber IJound in the intestines of a Haddock, bought m 
Csrk market ’ Mr Join* Humphicvs 
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Anontla punctata Youghal R Ball, Esq 
Hyalea tretpinosa Griff Cuvier Moll pi 3 f 7 ” An individual 
of this species and the first Pter opode I believe that has occurred 
on the British shores was found by Mr It Ball on the coast near 
Youghd some years ago At the sime time Spirula: and Ian- 
thina occurred, but none of them in a In mg state 
" Area fusca Coast of Galway ’ R Ball, Esq , who considers its 
r ink as i species doubtful* 

Nucula tenuis Found at Portmarnock byT W Warren, Esq 

- mil la Sowerby C oast of Dublin * 

Pinna fragile 1 1 urt Bivalve 1 ' Fhe three first named noted by 

- papyrarea, Mr John Humphreys as found at Cove the two 

- pectmata first and P muncata by Mr It Ball as obtained 

-- muru ata, J from the same locality As species they are 

looked upon with much doubt 

Catdium nodosum* Mont North and east coasts This shell is 
noticed by Mr Smith as fourd in the newer pliocene deposits 
in Irelmd ‘ Wern Mem vol mu parti 
Anodon infermedtus Lam I have found this m the rejectamenta of 
the rn er Lag in near Belfast 

- rellenws Pfeif River Shuinou and Grand Canal The An 

anatinus and An cygneus have been recorded as Irish Although 
enumeiatmg these I am not disposed to take the views of au¬ 
thors w ho make so many species m this genus 
‘ Amphidesma distoitum Youghal ’ R Ball, Esq 
* Donax cornplanata Bantry B i}, rare Mr J Humphreys 
‘ Tellinn s imilis Dublin ’ It Ball 

- btmaculata Bantry ” R Ball This species is given 

doubtfully as Irish m Mr O Kelly s catalogue 
Tellimya ovata Brown s * Illust Brit Conch ’ pi 14 f 20,21 Spe¬ 
cimens of this shell from the southern coast are in Mr Hynd- 
man’s cabinet 

Myrtea ynmfera, furt Bantry Bay Miss M Ball Marked with 
doubt by Mr O’Kelly as a Portmarnock shell It has been in¬ 
dicated as an Irish species by Mr Jeffreys when noticing the 
mollusca he obtained at Oban m Argyleshira he remarks that 

* Mi/fdus edults, I mn The variety? M subsaxafdts, Williamson, ‘Mag 
Nat Hist * vn 153 lias been found at "i onghal by Miss M B&ll The va^ 
M incur vatu s monopolizes, almost to the exclusion of the other forms of this 
species, the shores of Ii eland that are exposed to the swell of the ocean 
Penns virgmea, Linn The var V Sarmensts, Turt, dredged oif the Dub¬ 
lin coast by Dr Lloj d of Malahide , . 
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the individuals here procured were “only half the size*of the 
Irish specimens ' bowerby s * Malac and Conch Mag ’ No 2 
p 43 

* Cyprina mintma M Malbay, rare " W H Harvey Bantry Bay 
Mr J Humphreys 

Pisidium obtusale, Pfcif ^ Tenyns I have collected m a few locali¬ 
ties in the north-east of Ireland 

- cmercum, Alder As last La’Bergerie, Queen’s county Hev 

B I Clarke 

r Pcredo bipennata From the mast of avcssel cast ashore at Youghal ” 
K Ball M Malbay, W H Ilarvev 

* Xylophaga dorsalis In rotten wood at Rmgsend, Dublin ” W H 
Harvey* 

Montacuta purpurea My a purpurea, Jv font Abundant on the north¬ 
east coast It was this species and not Kelha rubi a that was 
found in the stomach of mullet as noticed m ‘ Annals Nat Hist 
vol 1 p 354 K rubra also occurs on the Irish shores 

Pandora obtusa Leach Lara Penn * Brit Zool vol iv pi 64 
(three lowest figures) ed 1777 same work, ed 1812 Solen 
pinna vol iv p 175 pi 67 f 3 Dredged off Carncltfergus 
kept 1835, Mr Hj ndman , subsequently by Mr H and myself 
in Strangford lough 

[To be continued ) 


IV —Nonnullorum Ctrambycitum novoi um s Novam Hollandiam 
it Insulam Van Diemen habitanhum char actives By Ed¬ 

ward Nlwmanj F L S } &c f 

Genus Sceleoc antha Newman 

Priom facies pro thorax utnnquc spina recurva 1 iterali armatus, 
» pone spinim cxcavatione ^cmicirculan incisus, postice bismuatus 
tibiae sulcatae carimt-s, extus spmosse 


* Pkolas papyraceus, Solandcr Tuit But Riv Mr Harvey has shown 
me a spet mien which lie found in 1326 m a fishing boat in Dublin Bay, but 
as 1 orbay boats occasionally visit this place, and in one of them it may pos¬ 
sibly have occuned, the species cannot be announced as Irish 

f At the |%-ticular request of Mr Davis, now settled at Addnule, in South 
Australia, I ha\c written charactcis for some of the fine Goleoptera which 
he has sent to this country that poition ol the list containing the Longi¬ 
corns being ready, I have added a few more descuptions from specimens in 
the collection of Mt ‘Children, to which lie has most obligingly allowed 
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Sp ] Stglabncolhs Piceus, prothorax glnberrnnus elytra profunde pun eta, 
punctis liumeralibus larioribus, discoulahbus majunbus, apieabbus crc 
brioribus Corp long 1 *> unc , lat 66 unc 
bxenip unic in Mas D Cluldien 
Habitat Insula Van Diemen 
Sp 2 S ptlosicollis # 

Prionus. pilosicolhs, Hope, Trans Lnl Soc tom l p 1(> 
rxemp linn m Mus Soc Lnt 
“ Habitat Nova Hollandia apud Swan River 

Genus Toxmjtfs, Newman • 

MaJlodonvt fen t icits prothorax utnnque Epirus rccurvi* lateralibus 
dcutissimis armatus, spina antica ad margmem antieum sit a, 
valdc cireuata spina 2 dB mediana minus arcuat i tibue inermes 
Sp I 1 artuufas 

Prionus aicunlus, Fabru mi, Syst Lieu tom n p 2 r »'J 
Fxtmp In Mus But, &c 
Habitat Insula \ an Diemen 

Genua Majiodon Servillc 

Sp M stiy mo sum Pu cum piotborax parallcbpipedus, margimlms lite- 

ralibus cicnatis, ai gulls posticis acutis, disco miTiutissimc puncto, ob- 
scuro, spatus 2 glabris fere trigonis cxccptis eljtniugosa abdominis 
segments stigmatc magno utnnque impressa Corp long 1 5 unc, 
lat 0 unr 

Lxemp ume m Mus D Children 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Genus Dorx, Newman 

Dorci facies cijrnt porrectnm medio longitudmalitcr sulcatum, 
mandibulae i alula, ex tub et intus arcuata? apicc bidcntatse intub 
mermes lain- ct maxip dpi elongati, longitudine fere sequales, arti- 
culo ipicali merasbcito, antenna, corporis dimidio longiores, 11 ar- 
ticulatae articulus 2 US hrcvibsimus ceten suboequalcs compress c 
oculos baud attmgentes. prothorax longitudine paullo latior 
margo mticus postieo latior, margines lateralts paullo smuatae, 
elytra lineana, prothorace paullo angustiora disco corn exo, apice 
rotundata tibia angulares, pedetentim incrassata? apice «pims 2 
acutis halteribus 2 obtusis^rmatse tarsi manifesto 5-articulati 
articulus 4 U8 brevis at satis notabilis 


me free access and from some others m the British Museum These hasty* 
notes will, I trust, not merely serve to secure me priority m nomenclature, 
but will, on account of the extreme singularity of some of the forms described, 
afford considerable interest to our scientific entomologists 
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Sp Dorxpentamera Nigra el)tris punctis, spina apicali suturah brevis- 
snna ai matis pedes picei Corp long 1 4 unc , lat 5 unc 
Exemp umc in Mus D Children 
Habitat Nova IIolHndn 

Genus Pithanotes Neuman 

r 

Pnom facies Caput porrectura rmndibul-e valid® extus arcuate 
intus dentibus duobus mmutis annate, apice acutissimse labi- et 

to 

mnxipalpi breves aiticulo apirali cylindnco antenme corporis di- 

t nudio longiorcs 11 articulate articulus 2 US brevis 3 119 4 um cum 5° 
longit inline sequins prothorax brevis angulis rcctangulis utim- 
que &pma acuta mediana laterali armatus tibiae fere pr&cedentts 

Sp Pith falswt Niger prothorax tuberibus non null is, quarum 4 seriem 
transversam constituent, aimates elytra ad liutncros veirucosa, apiti 
bus lotundatis, spina nulla sutural* armata (Coip long 1 25 unc, lat 
55 uuc 

Exemp umc m Mus I) Children 
Habitat Nova Ilollaudia 

Genus Bracitytuia Neuman 

Caput in prothorace receptum oculi fere reniformes mandibulse et 
palpi brevissima antennae dimidio corporis longiores, 11 articulate, 
articulus 1 UB latitudine duplo longior curvatus 2 ua 3 US et 4 US bre^ 
vissimi caeten longitudine subaequales vix elongati prothorax 
capite litior, subglobosus, angulis posticis late excavatus scu- 
tellum elougatum apice rotundatum elytra prothorace latiora 
fere p iralltla, dorso complanata, ipict rotundata inermia pedes 
breves ftmoribus pedetuitim tumentibus 

Sp B gulosa Fusca , facie, gula, capitis parte postica, prostemi paite 
antica uotei« el)trorum margo costahs, macula mediana albida sig- 
natus caput ru$,o->t punctiitum prothoiax ru^osus punctis magnis 
confluentihus impresses il\tri 1-cirnnti, utrinsque c uinoe duse di¬ 
stinct*!; fere ad apicein desinioncs, subsutuinlis mdistincta longe 
ante apicein desmans Coip long 7 unc , lat 175 unc 
rxemp 1 in Mus But ex dono Rev Augusti Beaufort 
Habitat. Insula \ in Diemen 

Genus Necydvlis, Linneeus 

Caput exsertum antennarum articulus 4 ns sequentibus manifesto 
brevior •iemora apice pedetentim tumida, metatarsi manifesto di- 
latati 

e 

Sp N auncomus Niger , capite croceo, an tennis oculisque mgns, pro¬ 
thorax nigerrimus, opacus (jlytra semipellucida, pallida, npicibus m- 
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gur-yuibus pectus et abdomen 1 murine micaiestili (Corp long 
1 line , lat 07 > line ) 

Fxemp 1 hi Mus D luruei 

Habitat NovaHollyidu “Fxemp nnic propc Adelaide lectum tan- 
tuin v»di A II Daws 

Genus Hvstiiksis Newmhn 

( aput pronum m prothora.ee id oculo% reconditum antennae mat a 
corpore longiores 12- irticulat fr, femitne corport brtvlores 11 arti 
culatae ipice paullo craswoies articulus 4 11 ' 1 5° et sequentibus wx 
brtwor piothonx \alde coif\t\.us capite manifesto latior ux Ion * 
gior ldtcribus mediov i\ productis elj Ira abbreviate, quadrat i cor 
pus obesum lanugmo«um pedes compre^si f( rnoribus vix tumidr* 
protaisi paullo dilitati meso ct metatarsi nullomodo dilatati 
Sp 1 II o n icqatm 

Moloichus niicgalus, lab Syst Thu tom n p *>75 
1 xemp m Mus Pnt Club 
Habitat Noia Holliudii 
bp 2 II fet i tty on us 

Moloiclius feiriigmeus, Macl oa\ — Bouduta/, I mine dt l Octant t, 
p 187 

Exemp in Mus 1 lit Club 
Hub t it Nova Hull uidia 
bi ^3/1 ciiK/utalui 

Moloichub cmgulatus, Ait by, l vans hum S oc \ol xh p 170 
1 xemp m Mus Ent Club 
Habitat Nova llollandia 

Sp 4 // bizonatut, Abdonnms zonul v, 2 , piothoiacis m ngo antitus Itmir 
flavus, antennae b i i graciles ff ringineae , apice oasMuit* Iuscje pedes 
fenugmu, fi monbus apice nigus piofcinora fcie tota nigra Coip 
long 7 unc , lat 175 
> xemp 1 in Mus Soc Zool I on 
Habitat Nova llollandia 

Genus Heuomanks, Newman 

Caput pronum vix exsertum, antennarum gracilium articulus 4 U “ se 
quentibus hand manifesto brevior, elytra oblonga apice rotundata 
corpus gracile femora apice repeute et manifesto tumida, tarsi 
mediocres simplices * 

Sp 1 /f Sidus luscus, antennae corpore breviores prothorax elongatus 
medio longitudmaliter impressus, utnnque pone medium dente 1 literall 
armatus elytra extus curv ata, fusca, t a sens albidia undulods duobus 
(Corp long 3 unc, lat 075 unc ) 

In Mus D Children et D Hope 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 5 No 28 March 1840 


c 
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t 

Genus C’ailidium, Fabticmt 

*>P C 1 abe ” Fuscum, mtidum elytia puncta, utnusque discus macul« 
magn i tcstacea signatus femora pallida, tumida tibia: tarsique sutu- 
ritiori Corp long 325 unc , lat 1 unc 
Fxemp 2 m Mus D Tvirnei 

Habitat Nova Hollandia “Fxemp 2, propc Adelaide lecta A W. 
Davis 

Genus Coitomma, Neuman 

Caput m prothoracc fere id oculos reconditum porrertum, protho- 
r race angustius oculi urcu iti medio ad antennarum basin profundc 
emargmati fere drusi antenna; glabra, marts valde, fenunee vi\ 
corporclongiorcs, 1 l-artipulatse artieuli e qu irto comprew elytra 
basi prothor icc latiora <ipite angu«tiora rotundata mermi i femma 
baud ibdomen tegentia femora pedetentim tumida mermia 
Sp 1 C virgatum Atrum fulgorejdidlybeo nitens anteumuun apicibus 
albulis caput libido 4 line atum , lineae 2 vertius inter intetinas desi 
nunt, 2 later lies oculos secant et in faciem adjiuiguntur piothorax al- 
bido 4 hncatus, line p lmcis capitis contimuo clytiorum 1 inugo lute a 
nnculam basalem obliqu un, alteram medianam tnnsvcis un, multasquc 
rnmorcs irroiatas format mttafemoia macula medi un albidi sign at a 
(Corp long 8unc, lat 3 unc ) 

I xemp 2 m Mus D Childicn 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Sp 2 C Uxtarium lestattum, fulgore cbalybeo nitens, linois 2 capiti 
prothoiaci, elytusque commumbus albidis limor' elytroium medio Ion 
gitudinaliter biantes (Corp long (» unc , lat 2 unc ) 

Txemp 1 in Mus D Children 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Genus binvorFs, Neuman 

C aput pronujn in prothorace ad oculos lcconditum oculi magiu 
sphseroides, vix emaiginati, antenna? prothorace duplo longiores, 
filiformes, 11-articulata?, articulus 1 11S tumidus, 2 minimus se- 
quentes gracilcs elongati prothorax absolute cylindraceus, capite 
quintuplo longior, ad marginem posticum pedes brevissimos ferens 
elytra lineana, prothorace vix latiora at manifesto longiora, apicc 
rotundata mermia pedes simplices 
Sp T cyhndraceuA Nigra, opaca inter oculos linea longitudinalis vi\ ele- 
vata prothorax subtilissime punctus, sed ad marginem posticum sene 
transversalipunctoxum profundorum impressus elytia profundc puncta 
pedes^irevissimi (Corp* long 525 unc , lat 05 um. ) 

Jjxemp 1 in Mus D Turner 

Habitat Nova Hollandia “Txemp 1 prope Adelaide lectum A H 
Davis 
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• Germ's \i strocfra Set mile 

bp Y vtrcscens ruht», splcndoio nristenti 1 tta prothoiax etelytra punct* 1 
purictis plus niinusi c confiuentibus elj tra 3-hncata, lineis baud pionu- 
ncntihus, ipirp ?otundafi (Coip long 1 2 line , lat 3 unc ) 
r\emp 1 m Mils But D Ilardwicki legato 
H ibitat Nora llollamlia • 


Genu's Phorac Newman 

FIujus generis species sub genere istenocot ui’ celebcrrimi Geof 
froyi collocant M icLcd), Hope et Boisduval autem Stenocorus 
cum gentre * Rhagium ili'-tmctc c<t ^ynonymu's scilicet bp 1 
Ste bifiscialus llhagium hifa«ciatum ccrtc cst itei unique 

Sp 2 btc Inquisitor Rlia Inquisitor «mc dubio Audmrt 
Servillc (msi sub nonnne Mallorctn ' mscc^orum Amencse Me 
ndionalis genus) species baud colloi at Generis typus ( erambyx 
semipunctatus Donor am Antennarum articuh plus miiusit 
apice-1 spinosi piotliorav utnnquc medio 1-spmosu® spina plus 
mmubvc proimncns clj tra ipicc truncataplus minusi c lnspinosa 
de'scriptioncm fusiorcm h md requir it genus pi rcogmtum Novam 
Hollandiam species omnes meal mt 
Sp 1 P Synonym a 

Sttnoc orus punclatus Ivubj ‘ li msiclions of the Linn ran Society, 
xu 471 “ \ntinnxbrcnoie*! rufo picc i articuli«s r > inUimcdns, extus 
apice spina annatu*, &c ’ 


Sp 2 P tiicuspis, ined * 

Sp { P qumuria, ined 
Sp 4 P punctata 

Stenocorus punctitus, Donoian, 

‘ 1 pitome of the Insects of New 
Holland 

Sp 5 P obscura 

Stenocorus ob^cums, Donov ui, Id 
Sp 6 P srmiptinrlata 

Stenocorus semipunctatus, Oliv 69, 

tab n fig 19 

Stenocorus semipunctatus, Tab 
Syst Eleu n 30G 
Stenocorus semipunctatus^ Dotio 
van, Epitome, &c 


Sp 7 P tutoispina, ined 
Sp 8 P tubupes 
•Stenocboius rulnipos Boisdm ll, 
‘ I aunt de 1 Oceanic,’p 477 
Sp 9 P dorsalis 

Stenochoius dorsalis, MacL eaj, 
‘ Appendix to King s Voj igi, 
u, V>\ 

Sp 10 P aberrant, ined 

Sp 11 P vent rails, med 

Sp 12 P biyuUata 

Stmocorus biguttatus, Donovan 
————— tessellatus, LatrciUe 
Sp 13 P sento, med 


* I was on my way to the printers, with the MS of these ifctes in mj f 
pocket, when accidental]} meeting Mr Westwood, I learned that the Iie\ 

> W Hope was about to publish figmes and descriptions of several flew 
species of this genus 1 have thereioie withdrawn tlip descuptiofls 1 had 
written, lest my new speues should clash with Mr Hope's # 

c 2 
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Genus Didymocanhia Newman 

Caput exsertum vix pronum, oculi magm, reniformes, antennas 
fere amplectentes, antennae corpore manifesto longiores 11-articu- 
latae articulus 1 11S paullo tumidus, 2 ua uunutissimus, 3' 18 , 4 to paullo 
longior, 5 US 3 tl0 \el 4 t0 paullo longior, cxteri ad apicem praece 
dcntibus longiores cdmpressi, prothor ix capite longior et angus- 
tior, latenbus spims, 2 U8 armatis et inter spinas dcnte obtu&o in¬ 
structs elytra prothoracc latiora partllcla ipice rotundata mu- 
mia femora pedetentim a ix tumescentia 

Sp D obliqua Antenn uuno articuli 1 H * et 2 ,,B mgn, i 4"* et 5 Intel ipice 
mgri, eaten fusci scutellum albidum elytia sordide testncti fascus 
bum abnormibus mgris Corp long 525 unc, lat 175 unc 
Fxemp 1 in Mui D Children 
Habitat Nova Hollandia 

Genus PHiiYCT^wonB's Newman 

Caput exsertum, % ix pronum maxipalpi mandibulis \ aluc longiores 
antennae 11-articulatae, articulus l us paullo tumidus 2 Mii subglo- 
bosus, caeteri lor gitudmc fere aequ ties ultimo brevion protho- 
rax dorso 4-spmosus spims 2 anticis acutis paullo retrorsum 
curvatis 2 posticis vix acutis nullo mode curvatis litcribus 

1 -spinosus spina mediana acuta retrorsum curvata el> ti i pa- 
rallcla protliorace latiora, apice obtusa inermia femora pedetentim 
tumida 

Sp P pustulow Fusco niger concolor, caput, prothorax et djtra pus- 
tubs—ban mijoribus apice nunutisjimis—crebre tecta (Coip long 
1 2 unc , lat 3 unc ) 

E\cmp 1 m Mus D Childien 
Habitat Nora Hollandia 

Genus Fessaiiomma Newman 

Caput exsertum, porrectum, antennae graciles eorpore vix breviort* 
ll-articulatae, articulus l us pyriformis, basi constrictus apice 
tumidus , 2 U * brevis obeomeus, ceten fere lmeares 3 ua 2 do p mllo 
longior, 5 ua et >»equcntes 3 tlJ paullo longiores oculi 4, antenorcs 
majores prothorax capite angustior elongatus, dorso gibber spims 

2 latenbus spina mediana armatus elytra prothorace quadruplo 
longiora vix duplo latiora, parellela apice extremo oblique abscissa, 
femora apice repente tumentia 

Sp T undatum Teataceum, fuaco \ ariegatum lanugme serica splendidum , 
antennfe et pedea testacea femora et tibia: fuaco emeta (Corp long 
• 8 unc, lat 15 unc) 

Exemp umc in Mus D Turner 

Habitat Nova Hollandia ‘^fxemp umc prope Adelaide, sub cortice, 
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nfense Junio Jectum , vnens formosissimus coloreque fulgoreque 
A II Davis 

Genus RuAoiosioBpnA Neuman 

Caput exsertum porrectum , antennae filiformes longitudine corpus 
dequantes, 1J articul it® articulus 1 UB clongatus, arcuatus, ajuce 
turn id us 2 llB nnnutus caeten graciles, longitudine fere aequales 
prothorax capite haud latior dorso tuberis 4 fere confluentibus in 
structus, latcribus mtdio gtbberis in spmatn obtusam productis 
el) tra prothorace latiora lmeoria apicibus rotundatis femora ma¬ 
nifesto ac pedetent m tumida * 

* Species normalcs 

Sp I R I (pfuroidis 

Stenocortus I epturoides, Boisduval, I aune de 1 Oceanic p 479 
Excmp in Mus D Gory, Dupont, et Buquct 
Habitat Nova Hollandia Apud Port Jackson lectum 

Sp 2 11 i oncolor 

Stenoderusconcolor, MacLeay Appendix to King sVojage, vol n p 4*51 
1* xemp unic in Mils D Children Dcscriptio vix distincta 
Habitat Nova llollandia 

bp 3 It Aordida 1 usca, lunugme argenteo sparsim v eslita, caput inter 
antennas exeavatum, punctual prothoiacis dorsum longitudmalitci 
unpressum singub elytri lineoi % ix elevata* 3 femora basi palhdiori 
(Corp long 5 unc lat 1 unc ) anlenn e desunt 
Lveuip unu in Mus D lurnei 

Habitat Noia llollandia “ Fxcmp I propc Adelaide lectum ’ A 
H Davis # 

** Species aberrantes 

Sp 1 R oculiftra Caput exsertum htiea longitudmali unpressum, an- 
tennaium aiticuli 1 et 2 mgii, 3 11 hiixutie extenou rufa ornatus, 
4 U * et sequentes picei protborav latenbus lanugme aurea vestitus 
elytra quasi reticuldta, 4 rannata, canna puma macula rotunda lanu 
gmosa aurea mteriupta est et ante apicem dcsinct, 2 U * 1° longior fero 
ad apiecm desmens inter l ,,m et 2 U “ lmea aurea, lanuginosa, basalis 
apparet, 3 ui ad humeium outui ct longc ante praecedeutes desinet, 
4 U infra humerum oritur et mtc apicem 2° conjungitur mesoster- 
num utrmque linea lanuginosa argentea signatum (Coip long 7 unc 
lat 1 unc ) 

Exemp 2 m Mus Brit 

Habitat Nova llollandia* • 

Genus Stekoderus, Dejean 

Sp grammicus Pallide ferrugmeus ocuh nigri prothoracts Jatei a fusca 
smguli el) tri margo sutmahs lineseque tres elevatre albula, lmea prnnft 
ad margmem suturalem, secunda ad lateralem, in tnedio tendit Corp 
long 42) unc, lat 075 unc . * 

Fxemp 3 in Mus D Turner . . 

Habitat Nova Hollandia “Exemp 3,prope Adelaide lectum \ H Davis 
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V — Description of Limncus mvolutus, Harvey , MS By- 
TV Thompson, Vice-President of the Natural History So¬ 
ciety of Belfast,— with an account of thu Anatomy of the 
Animal By John Goodsiu, Esq 

». [With a Platt J 


Limneus mvolutus , \ jj 

Amphiptplea irtvoluhi, J ,uvt ^ \ 

Spec Ch \it Spue sunk within the outer whorl, ipcrturc 
very large, extending to the apex 

Tlie finest specimen I have examined is lines in length, 
and 3f in breadth , volutions four, the largest enveloping the 
other three, of which none aic visible in the profile of the 
shell, aperture very largt, w nle at the base (exposing the co¬ 
lumella throughout its entire length) and extending to the 
apex of the shell, margin reflected only w hue it joins the pil¬ 
lar Shell polished, of a p de amber coloui, extiemcly thin, 
with coarse longitudinal stme 

This species approaches the L ylutmosus more nearly than 
any other nati\c Lunnens, but from the cncumstancc of the 
aperture extending to the apex, has at a cuisory view as greit 
a resemblance to the Bulla Aker a, Mont, as to any other Bn- 
tisli shell, a coincidence which is rendered stillmoieremark¬ 
able by the columella presenting the same appearance m the 
L mvolutus as it docs m that species 

The discovery of this new and beautiful mollusk is due to 
my friend Wm II Ilarvey, Esq (x\ell known for his botanical 
investigations) who obtained i few specimens in a small alpine 
lake on Ciomayliun mountain, near the celebrated lakes of 
Killarney, in the month of April 1832 

The abo^e account was read to the Lmnaean Society of Lon¬ 
don in April 1834 To the piesent time (Sept 1839), I have 
not heard of the occuncnce of the species m any other locality 
in Ireland The r original station was visited by Mi 11 Ball 
and myself in June 1M4, when we procuied only a few small 
specimens The time was howe\er unfavourable for seeing 
these mollhsks to any advantage, being at a very early lioui in 
the morning, before the warmth of the sun had tempted them 
to lcavethe bottom of the lake or adjoining nvulet 

This shell, from partaking more of the foim of the manor 
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genus. Bulla than of the other Lwmei , seemed so highly in¬ 
teresting, that I coneeived that the mere description of it 
Mould be of comparatively little value without that of the ani¬ 
mal Its dissection w as most kindly undertaken by Mr Good- 
sir, to w horn I am indebted for the following description, and 
the adnmablc diawing which illustrates it 

‘ In structure the Ltmnceus mvohitu » resembles the otliei 
hpeeies of the genus When its organs are eompaied witll 
those of the L staynalis is described and figuied by Cuvm, 
they are found, with the exception of the nervous collar, and 
the leproductive organs, to be ncaily identical in airange- 
ment anti structuie (Plate I fig 2 ) 

“In liis memon on the Limncuus and Planorbts, Cm ler dc- 
senbes the supra-cesophageal portion of the iieivous collar is 
consisting on each side of thicc small globules, connected 
mesially by a narrow poition, of m infia-asophageal gan¬ 
glion composed of three masse s, and of a sm ill ganglion at flu 
junction of the buccal appaiatus rnd gullet In the L mio- 
lutus the nervous collar piesents the following arrangement 
(fig 3 ) On each side of the gullet and buce d mass, there 
arc two fusifoim ganglia (a a), connected supcnenly by i 
straight nairow commissure ( b ), and mfenorly bj foui small 
lateral (c c c c) and tw o large median ganglia (d d) Ante¬ 
rior to these and concealed by the buccal mass are tw o largt 
ganglia (e e), connected mesially to one anoihci, and lateially 
to the middle of the lateial ganglia (a a), having no cornu xion 
with the six posterior ganglia The masses (a a) give off near 
their anterior extremities tw o nerves, w luch run foi w ird along 
the inferior surface of the buccal appaiatus, and tcimmate m 
two small ganglia (//), which aie connected by a filament, 
and distribute nerves to the buccal mass and oesophagus The 
lateral ganglia therefore hive one superior commissure, con¬ 
sisting of a simple cord, and two inferior commissures, the pos¬ 
terior containing six ganglia, the anterior two The lateral and 
the six posterior ganglia give off all the nerves desenbed by* 
Cuvier, the two anterior connecting masses supply the mus¬ 
cular bundles m their ncighbouihood ’ 

“ The anangement of gangha dcs*cnbcd ibov e i* not pit uh ir 
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to this species, as it exists also m the L Pereget , and one si¬ 
milar but more complex has been described and figured m the 
‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles* for 18371"page 112, by Van- 
beneden as ex sting in the L glutmosus Vanbeneden describes 
a median between the two large anterior ganglia, and an¬ 
other betjw een the tw o small stomato-gastric ganglia 

"Cuvier in his memoirs on the Limrueus and on the othei 
gasteropod mollusks, mistook the testicle for the ovary, and 
consequently reversed ccitain of the other rcpioductive oi- 
gans Pievost of Geneva, m a paper publislied in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Physical and Natui al History Society of that 
place for 1828, and m anothei contained in the e Annalts dcs 
Sciences Naturelles , foi 1833, pointed out this eiror, and de¬ 
scribed the very beautiful sti ucture, by means of w hich the 
seminal fluid is conveyed along the c avity cont lining the eggs, 
without coming m contact w ltli them This structure may be 
distinctly seen in the Heh / aspersa , m which it consists of a 
groove, with the onfiee of the duct at both extremities, run¬ 
ning along the inner surf icc of the oviduct When the fluid 
is passing fiom the testicle this groove is converted into a 
temporary tube bv the close apposition of its lips, a structure 
similar to the groove in the tine ruminating stomach The 
airangement of the reproductive oigans m L mvolutus, al¬ 
though different fiom that -dtscnbed by Cuvier in the L slag- 
naltSf is j et simiLu to that giv en by Prcvost The testicle, a, fig 
2 which is situated in the extieme whorls of the shell, sends 
off a duct, which has attached to it in the middle of its course, 
small follicles (A) of the same diameter as itself, which appear, if 
carelessly examined, like duplications of the tube The duct 
then becomes closely connected with the point of junction of 
the ovaiy and oviduct, runs along the latter for a short di¬ 
stance, and opens into the acute extremity of an oblong sac (c), 
which is closely but not intimately adherent to the oviduct 
Tins sac appears gruiular fiom the follicular arrangement of 
its inner surface , it is bulbous at its anterior extremity, near 
which it "lends off the second division of the seminal duct (d), 
which running along the terminal exticmity of the oviduct, 
at length leaves'it, and dives undei the transverse muscles (() 
of the foot, as described by Cuvier in L stagnalis, again 
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appears near the root of the male organ ( f ), where it is coiled 
up, and before terminating m the penis presents a small di¬ 
latation * 

“The female organs ire an ovaiy (g) which lies acioss the 
middle of the body, and an oviduct w hich is dilated and 
sacculated tiansversely along its middle third The vesicle (i) 
tound in this situation in the gasteropod mollusks opens by a 
short neck at the termination ot the oviduct 

“ John Goodsiii ”* 

VI — On ceitam Characters m the Crania and Dentition of 
Carnivora whu h may serve to distinguish the subdivisions of 
that Order B) G R Waterhouse, Esq * 

Jinn inc hom the form of the skull and lower jaw, and fiom the 
structuie ot the teeth, the order Carnivora appears to consist ot six 
familits, of winch the Bog, Vivura, Cit, Weasel, Bear, and Scat 
afford familial examples, of these the Cats and Weasels appear to 
be the most truly carmvoious, and the Bears the least so 

lo these six families Mr Waterhouse applies the names Canidte, 
Viverridve, Pthder, Mustdidee, Ur suite, and Photida, 

In the hist of these families (the Canula ) the mu/zle is elongated 
the bony palate tei inmates in a hue with the hinder margin of the 
posterior niolirs, or even m idvanee of that line, and in this iespect 
eliffeis fiom other Carnivora , the poste nor poition of the skull is 
shoit, and there are two tiue molars on either side, both of the uppei 
and lower jau 

I lie principal genera contained in this family are Cams, Pcnne- 
cus, Lifcaon, and Megalotv, In the form of the lower jaw, and in 
dentition, the last-mentioned genus affords a most remarkable excep¬ 
tion to the other Carnivora, and the palate terminates behind the 
line ot the posterioi molars, there may be some doubt therefore as 
to its leal situation 

The Viverridce have the same gtneial form of skull as the Camdm 
but differ in having the posterior portion more produced , the bony 
palate is earned further back, and the small back molar observable 
in the lower jaw of the Dogs is heie wanting , they have, therefoie, 
but one true molar on either side of the lower jaw, ^nd two true 
molars on each stele of the upper jaw 8 

To this familj belong the genera Paradoxurus, Cynogale (which 

* Communicated to the Zoological Society, Sept 21, 1839* 
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is the Potamophilus of Muller and Limictis of Dc Blain\ilk), Am- 
bliodon, Hi miff ale us, Hetpesti s, Cy milts, Hyzcena, Crosmrihvs (the 
three 1 v&t being divisions or subgencra of Herpeses, in which there 
is a complete bony orbit), I ivcrra, Genetta, Prionodon, and Cry- 
ptoptocta 

The Hjaena, Mr Waterhouse it. inclined to legatd is in dn r- 
i int foun of the Vtierttda, in the gene tal e hiracters of the. cia- 
niuni, and especially in the cuned form of the lowei jiw, it ebfte i> 
tpnsideiabl) from the C ats (with which it Ins b) some been i**so- 
t lated), anel approache s the \ iveiras If, liow e \ 11 , it be pi le e el w itii 
the Vnundie, it will form in evccption, is regarels its dentition, 
having but one true molar on c ithcr sidt of the uppci jaw 1 lie 
‘ < arnassieie’ has a laige inner lobe, and in this re spu t also use mblcs 
the Vtierras, and not the Cats 

lhe speeies of the family Ptlidte flit) at once be distinguish! tl b) 
the short rounded foim of the skull, combined with the stiaightncss 
of the lower margin of the ramus ol the lowei jxw, and the uduced 
nuinbei of the teeth, cspecnll) of the true molars, of which tlicic 
aie none in the lower jaw, and but one in the upper, anel that vciy 
small 

Dus family contains the genus Pelts, speeies of wdiicli are found 
in all quarters of the globe, 4ustialia < xccpteil lhe Cats appe n 
to beat the same i elation to the Mustdidie as the Dogs to the 1 1 ~ 
verndee 

lhe Musteltdce, like the Peluln, have the muzzle short and ob¬ 
tuse , the skull, however, is more elongated 1 he y may be elistin 
guislied by there being one tiue molai on eitlni side of each jaw, 
that m the upper jaw is well-developed, and g< nerally ti umcr&c, but 
in some, such as the Badger, it is longer th m broad m the Otters, 
Skunks, and American Badger ( Taxidia Labradorwa), the true mo¬ 
lar is intermediate m form between the common Badge r (Meles vul¬ 
garis) and the more typrnal MustelidtL lhe false molars m the 

Weasels (Mustela) are typically but in some species they are 

reduced to As in the Fehdce, the angle of the lower jaw, m the 

greater portion of the Musteltdce , is on the same plane as the lower 
edge of the horizontal rauius m other Carnivora it is raised In this 
family ther^is a great tendency m the glenoid cavity of the temporal 
bone to inclose the cond) le of the lower jaw lhe condyle is more 
truly cylindrical, and longer than in other Carnivora In the Dogs 
there is no trace of'the anterior descending process of the temporal 
bone it Inch m the Mustelas ednfints the cond)le ol the lowei jiw 
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in otliei Carnivora there is alwajs a slight trace of this process, but 
m none does it mclost the condoles, is in most of the Mmlthdee 
Hit gentia contained in this family arc Mustcla, Zorilla , Galichs, 
Bell (which must not be confounded with the Galichs of Is Gtoffioy 
ht Hilaire, published in tin ‘Comptcs ltendus foi Oitobci 1S37, 
{» 'iSl ), Mt divot a TTrsitacits, ITtliths and Gain, in which the tiue 
molai of tin upper jaw is transverse, Lntra uni Mephitis, m whnh 
tins tooth ippioachcs more or hss to a squue foini, la idea in 
whit h it is triangul ir, and lastly, Melts, Arctnm/x and Mijdant, m* 
whit h tin ft uc mol ir is longi r than broad 1 his last-mention( d ge¬ 
nus i vinu s an approach to tin order Insect) i ora 

In the Iftsidce Unit are two wcll-dcvcloptd tine molars on cithti 
side of t ach jaw tin ‘ t arn issicit here has changed its function, not 
bt ing suited, a» in otliei Carnuora, to cutting fltsh Hie pilatt is 
consult rabl} tlongatt tl In the Bears ( Ursus and its subgun r s) it 
is small, being robbed as it won of its nutriment bj the trut molars* 
which aie very large In the other Urstdcc (J^roctjon, Naina, Ctr- 
toleptes, Archctis and Adams,') the ‘ t arnassicre,’espt cially that of 
the uppei jaw, and tin true molars, are nearly equal in sue, and list) 
nearly resemble each otlu r in other rtspects* 

In tht true Bears the form of tin lower jaw differs from that of 
any of the prut ding Carnivora m having a piojtctmg process on 
the under sidt of the rimus, and situated a little m advance of the 
angle of the jaw Tin saint (haracter is al»*o found in many Seals 
(Phocidcc), which in seveial other respects appear to approach the 
Bears 


VII —Summary Desci iptwn of Four new Species of Otter By 
B H Ho do so v. Esq , Resident at Catmaudu, Nepal t 

One of the most remarkable, features of the mammalogy of Nepal 
is the great number ot distinct species of Otter characterizing it 
There are at least seven species, I believe, though not one of them 
is numerous m individuals, at least not in comparison of the common 
Otter of commerce, which is produced in the neighbourhood of Dacca 
and Sylliet I his rarity of species, added to the circumstance of 
the animals not being regularly hunted for their skins, renders it 
a cry difficult to procure live specimens, and without live Specimens < 

* “ From an examination of the external characters.of JBassai if (alula, 
it appeals to me that it belongs to this gioup ’ a 

t Iiom the Asiatic Journal, No 88, p JlO 
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—winch maj be slam ind their osteological as w ell as other charac¬ 
ters thus accuiately examined—the discrimination of specific differ 
cnees is a work of extreme labour and delay,. Many years ago I 
mnounced to Mr Bennett, the late Secretary of the London Zoolo¬ 
gical Society, the fact that there are several species of Lutra in 
Nepal and before he died he was ncarlj convinced of the correct 
ness of the statement though I could not then, nor can now give a 
full exposition of even those with which I am best acquainted 
, Waiting however for the perfect knowledge when the materials 
of it arc not under command is I find, like waiting on the river s 
side for a dry pass ige after the w iters hav e flowed past, and I sh ill 
therefore offer no apology for briefly characterizing those four of the 
seven Nep ile«e species of Otter of which I have considerable ccr 
taint} le ivmg the remaining three to some future occasion 

Genus LU FRA 
lvif Specits — Iarayfxsis nobis 

Sisi, medial Structure typical Scull and head much depressed 
Lower incisors ringed nearly in line Tail equal to two-thirds the 
length of the animal and much depressed Form robust Nails 
compressed, exserted from the finger ends, and acute Fur short 
and smooth Colour —above, clear umber below, and the hinds 
and feet pure yellowish white, the yellow tint deepest on the limbs 
the pale colour on the head and neck extending upwards to the 
line of the ears—less so on the body, and the distinction of dark 
ind pale hues very decidedly marked fail above and below, dark 


2nd Sptcies —Monticolits nobis 
Size, large Structure upon the whole similar to the above Tail 
equal to more than two-thirds of the animal, and less depressed 
Scull and head less depressed Intermediate incisors of lower jaw 
ranged entirely within or behind the line of the rest Colour —above 
deeper than the above, or bistre brown, below, sordid hoary, vaguely 
defined, except on the edge of the lips and chm, limbs nearly as 
dark as the body Fur longer and rough, or porrect from the skin 
in a considerable degree 


3rd Species — Indigitatus nobis 

General form and proportions of Leptonyx , to which it is affined 
Habit of body more vermiform than m the above Tail but half the 
lcngtl* of the animal Toes very short, and more than half buried 
in tlife palmary mass Nails* short and worn but not depressed nor 
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truncate^!, as in Leptonyx Size medial Colour —same as m the 

lut, but deeper still, or dusky bistre paler and ruddier on the body 
below, and albescent on the head below but the colours not well 
defined, and only really distinct (except in shade) on the inferior 
surface of the head Character of the fur as in the last and indeed 
m ill the mountain species ■ 


4th Species —Auuo-iuiuvm ijs nobis 
Size, small Habit of bodjr sfill more verimiorm Tail less than 
two-third* of the length of the body Toes and nails fully dev eloped 
Tur longish and rough as before Colour —rich chestnut blown (the 
fruit) above and golden red bdow and on the extremities 

Remarks —I he three last species aic confined to the mountains 
is is the first species to the plains at then foot 1 he dimensions in 
inches, and the weight of the four *pccies are as follow — 


1 ip of snout to 1 
ln.se ot t ul } 
I ul 


1 

2G to 28 
1G 


Weight 16 to 20 lbs 


2 

10 to *52 
20 

‘20 to 24 


3 4 

22 to 24 20 to 22 

10^ 12 to 13 

11 to 13 9 to 11 


I am Sir, 

Your obedient servant 

\cpal, May 1839 B H HODGSON 


VIII —Information respecting Botanical Travellers 
Mr Schomburgk 's recent Expedition m Guiana 
[Cunt nucdfiom p 414ofvol iv ] 

The Yamanack of the Creoles or Wawula of the Arawaak*, may 
be considered the representative of the Madagascarian Lemur in 
Guiana It is the Potos caudivolvulus of Desm , or Cercolcples cau- 
divolvulus of llliger Its general appearance is bo much like a 
l etnur that it has been classed under that family In its sanguinary 
disposition, its teeth and feet, it resembles the feline race, from 
which it differs however m its slightly prehensile tail, which is con¬ 
siderably longer than the body The hind legs are a little longer 
than the fore, and they walk altogether on the soles and palms 
They carry their food with the fore paw to the mouth, and are ex¬ 
pert climbers Their prehensile tail ib of great advantage in climb¬ 
ing trees when m search of honey, their fur and skin being appa- * 
rentiy impervious to the sting of bees They feed likewise upon 
young birds, eggs, and mice, they pass the day lft hollow trees and 
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stir out only by night The glare of the day appears painful to 
their eyes those which in a tamed state are exposed to it, appe u 
uncomfortable and slow in their movement", while in the dark they 
are all dexterity I have seen several in a tameU state, which when 
awakened in the clay seemed uncomfortable and rolled themselves 
up again to sleep Ito tongue i" long tins oigm is therefore ul 
mirably qualified for sucking honey When tamed it appears partial 
to syrups or any other sweets but, indeed nothing come" amiss to 
it, and it feeds as well on meat, yams &c as on fish 

They are more common it the sea coast, but inhabit likewise the 
{savannahs I he Macusi Indians of the Savannahs call it Yawari 
the Warraus at the sea-coast Uvan 

Those coppices of wood which rise from amidst the {savannahs 
like verdant isles from the bosom of a lake are the favourite abodi 
of in animal which, if we except its plantigrade feet approaches in 
its habits and appe irance our martens It is the Gulo of author*- 
Wc observed two "peucs in Guiana the larger of which may be 
identified with the Gulo bat bai us The size of the individual from 

w Inch the following description is taken, was two feet from the tip 
of the nose to the insertion of the tail, the latter being eleven inches 
The head was broad and compact, the ears "hort and round the back 
arched, the tail low and bushy, the legs thick and strong, especially 
the fore feet, which were somewhat shorter than the hinder 1 he 
head is gray, the fur above deep brown tipped with white, all the 
rest of the body is of a deep shmmg black, with the exception of a 
large whitish-yellow spot on the breast, which contrasts strongly 
with the othei colours It possesses the peculiarity of being able tq 
erect all the hair of its bushy t ul at pleasure 

The whole appearance of these animals bespeaks strength, and 
their toes being armed with crooked nails, they have every requisite 
for indulging in their sanguinary habits Their principal food are 
small animals, as mice, rats, birds, and insects, but they also feed on 
fruit and are partial to honey A 3 they are expert climbers they 
plunder the nests of the wild bees, and hke the Coati or Nasua, are 
able to run down a tree which grows perpendicular, head foremost 
1 hey feed by day, and generally betake themselves to a hollow 
tree for their night quarters Here they likewise seek refuge when 
hunted They are found more commonly on Savannahs than else¬ 
where, adtl only occasionally in the forest, they never seek their 
food near human habitations They are sometimes tamed, and are 
then gentle and playful, but they are easily excited and when pre- 
pai ing for defence or war thgy erect the hair of their tail They 
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possess the ««kill of cats m spying out and destroying rats and mice, 
which from their Jong slender shape they are able to follow better 
to their retreat than the former 1 w o glands which are situated 
neai the amts contain a fluid which possesses a disagreeable odour 
Ihe animal is called by the Arawaak Indians IlAtcA, by the Macusi 
Maikanc ' 

Ihe Grisons hue been divided from the true Wolverines ( Gulo ) 
and Mr Bell his formed the genus Galichs Guiana possesses two 
specie 4 * n imely Galichs vittata and G Allamandi of Bell llie Ga 
Intis vittata or Petit Frurat of Azara inhabits the mountainous di¬ 
stricts where the E^scquibo h is its sources I saw the fir«t in a tame 
state at a Woyawai settlement in the Acaiai mount uns It me i- 
sured about 16 inches from the tip of the no«c to the insertion of 
the tail, the latter being 6 inches long Its colour is of a liglit- 
brown on the back, but near the head it is of i pale giay colour 
mixed w ith black the muzzle, thro it chest, and body underneath 
art of i shining black 

The claws are strong and sharp and the toes are half connected 
by a mcmbiane In its tamed state it lived on boiled fish, meat 
fruits, yams &c , but in the forests it subsists on birds, reptiles, and 
small game It feeds during day, and selects the hollow of a tree 
for its abode during night 

The second species, Galichs Allamandi, Bell*, is equally scarce 
m Guiana but it is occasionally met with near the sea coast in 
Demcrara It is somewhat larger than the Gahctis vittata , 
its total length is about 2^ to 3 feet, and although it exhi¬ 
bits the same general character, it differs widely in its colouring 
The fur on its back is at the base of a deep black, and the points are 
white, the muzzle, lower jaw throat, and part of the belly are of a 
shining black A whitish line extends from between the eyes over 
the ears to the sides of the neck In a state of nature it is said to 
be ferocious, and it is more difficult to tame it even when taken m a 
young state than the Gulo barbarus I have been told of one which 
was kept on board of a colony schooner, this is however the only 
instance which came to my knowledge where it had been reconcile d 
to a domesticated state * 

The specimen which I possess m my collection appears to be the 
young of Gahctis Allamandi , the hairs on its back are more of a 
silvery gray than in the adult but there are no specific difference's , 

Both species arc alike in their habits, and, aware of their mca- 

• Vide Mr T Bell on the genus Gahctis Trans Zool Soc vol’ii Pt 3, 

p 201 
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pacity to overtake their prey by swiftness, they resort to stra agem 
When pressed by hunger they do not despise carrion The Gu/o 
barbarm and Gahctis vittata which I have seen in a tame state, had 
the greatest aversion for Mater I recollect the boys at the Woya- 
wai settlement amused themselves with carrying the tame Galictis 
i ittata to the banks of the brook it availed itself of the first oppor¬ 
tunity to escape and if it had wet its fetet, it used the same manoeu¬ 
vres as a cat to get rid of any moisture which might have remained 
on it The Gulo barbarus is equally fearful of the w ater If, there¬ 
fore naturalists have observed any resemblances between the Gnson 
and the Otter this does not lefer to thur habits It may resemble 
the bear in its gait and senn plantigrade feet, but there exists no 
further affinity, while at the first glance, its slender body the shoit- 
ntss of its legs the softness of its fur, its dentition and sanguinary 
habits, and not least the strong odour, point to the typical Mustelida. 
with regard to the position which the Gnson ought to occupy 


Our tents were pitched on the 9th October, 1838 at the foot of a 
hillock, the summit of which was crowned by a remarkable natural 
column known to the Macusi Indians under the name of Pourae 
Piapa, or the felled tree, from the resemblance which it beais to i 
trunk of a tree depnved of its leafy crown While we were ascend¬ 
ing the hill for a nearer inspection of this wonderful ficak of nature 
the Indians had set the Savannahs bn fire A general bustle of 
those who had remained m the camp attracted my attention I saw 
the men armed with bows and arrow* and accompanied by thur dogs 
under full cry m pursuit of some game The chase was of short 
duration, and when reaching the spot where the pursuers had come to 
a stand I found that an Armadillo of gigantic size, which no doubt 
hjid been chased by the flames from its retreat, had caused the com 
motion It was lying there a round misshapen mass, its head partly 
buried under its armour, the feet drawn together, and its body 
pierced by numerous arrows Ever and anon the barking dogs in¬ 
flicted new wounds, or another iron headed arrow was sent through 
its shell into the flesh of the poor animal which offered not the 
slightest resistance to its tormenters, and I do not know how long 
they woul^have continued to inflict new tortures if I had not de¬ 
sired them to end its sufferings by the heavy stroke of a club 

I continued my viBit to the Pourae piapa with the intention of ta¬ 
king the dimensions of the Armadillo after my return to the camp, in 
this I tvas however disappointed, when I arrived there it was cut 
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up, and«pnrts of it were already boiling in the pots of the Indians, 
nob for the purpose of eatmg it as the Macusi abhors the flesh ot 
thi« species of Arm idillo, but for the salve of extracting its fat or oily 
substance 

I estimated its weight from 110 to 120 lbs * its height about 3 feet 
its length 3^ feet Its tail was about 14 to 1(? niches m length, and 
its root nearly as thick as a man s thigh tapering very abiuptlv 
The fore foot had five toes the middle one of which was 7^ inchts 
in length 1 heSe are the only details which I can offer of a species 
which in its size surpasses the largest giant Armadillo known 
{Dasypm giganteu a, Desrn ) As far as I recollect, the head was 
comparatively small, but as I intended to have it inspected more 
closely on my return I have mentioned only such circumstances as 
lm e fixed themselves in my memory and w hich I wrote down after my 
intentions weie frustrated by the Indians I cannot pretend to as¬ 
sert that it is a different species from Dasypvs giganteus, but its 
enormous size will attract the attention of naturalists and geologist* 
to the fossil genera w hich if compared with the existing species 
will not offer so great a difference m size 1 he Macusi Indians m 
our train named it Maouraima, the Wapisianas Marura, the War- 
raus Okaiy£, the Arawaaks Iassi o hara 

I possess from Mr Vieth, the following note of a species which I 
do not doubt was the Dasypu* giganteus " I stuffed at Devonshire 
Castle Plantation m Demerara an Armadillo which \\ cighed 701bs 
but I did not take its dimensions, and eight years having since 
elapsed, the present description is entirqly from memory The shell 
may have been 2 feet to 2^ feet long, and its tot il length about 5 
feet, of which the tail was about 2 feet The shell was very thick 
and hard covered with scales of different shape On the belly and 
those parts where it was without scales were a few scattered hairs, 
tlie claws on the fore feet were very long and strong The tad 
which was cohered with the «cvme kind of coat of mail as the back 


was about 3 inches in diameter, at the root gradually tapering to a 
point The back and all those parts which had the scaly covering 
were of a horn colour the under part, which was without scales 
whitish As it was killed by Negroes near the coast I could not 


procure the Indian name ” 

The third species in size is the Dasypus encoubert , Desm with six 
or seven bands It appears to be very common at the saCannahs 


■which extend between the nvers Berbice and Demerara 


* Two men were required to carr> it when they took it to our halting 
place • 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 5 No 28 March 1840 d 
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The fourth species with which 1 am acquainted is the" Dasypu* 
Peba, Pesm with from sc\ en to nine bands It is the most common 
m Guiana and found as well at the coast region as m the interior 
Its length is about 18 inches, and the tail is as much more I he 
head, back, and tail is covered with scaly armour like its congener* 
The belly under part of the head and throat, legs and thighs are 
covered with a whitish skin, se f with a few scattered bans 'I he 
claws are strong and these ammais can dig with so much ea*e that 
there is little hope of taking them without great exertions by dig¬ 
ging after them* .They bear eight or nine joung at a time, which 
follow the mother like young pigs The young are blind at then 
birth 

'I he principal feeding time is m the night, but they go sometimes 
abroad in the day Their food consists generally of worms and in¬ 
sects In a tame state they reachly eat farinaceous food and al«-o 
roots They are called by the Arawaaks Iassi winch is the general 
name of the Armadillo 

The Savannah Armadillo is Desmarest’s Datypus ttllosu *:, and as 
we were assured by the Indians, it inhabits only the plains and is 
never to be met with in the forest The Indians accuse it of feed 
ing occasionally on carnonf It is distinguished by its being more 
flat m shape than the others, and by the numerous hairs which cover 
as well the shell as the body 

Among my collection i« a specimen of the Dasypus tatouay of 
Desmarest, which was procured at the coast regions at Demerara 
Its claws, of which there a^e five on the fore feet, are vt ry large m 
proportion It has from 12 to 13 moveable bands the tail is round 
short, and covered with a few tubercles Its ears are large and erect 
The head resembles D Peba 

The Iassi Baracatta of the Arawaaks is the smallest Armadillo m 
Guiana (Dasypus minutm, Desm ), its body is about 10 inches and 
covered with numerous brown hairs Its geographical distribution 
extends over the southern half of South America 

* Mr Waterton, m his amusing Wanderings, p 166, tells us “ that the 
Indian, to prevent disappointment when discovering a hole where he sup¬ 
poses an Armadillo to ha\ e taken up its abode, carefully examines the mouth 
of the hole, and puts a short stick down it Now if on mtioducmg the 
stick a number of musquitos come out, the Indians know to a ceitainty that 
the Ara%Tujilo is m it, wherever there are no musquitos m the hole, there 
is no Armadillo 

f The Indians on the Rio Branco gave us the same information, and at 
then dances they sing to that effect, that when once dead their relations 
should only throw them on the savannahs, where the Armadillo would bury 
them . 3 
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1 ha\*e enumerated seven species of Armadillos which I know to 
inhabit Guiana I hi y resemble each other in their habits and ap¬ 
pearance , and their form number of claws, and dentition give to 
the naturalist the specific difference The number of bands of which 
their armour consists is so variable in different individuals of the 
same species, that the systematic naturalist*should not ittach the 
slightest value to it 

They all burrow, and their general food appears to be woims 
and insects , they sometimes commit depred itions in the provision 
grounds, and the gimt and s ivanri ih Armadillo arc said to feed on* 
carrion All Indians agree in this assertion 

When about to bring forth the mother is '■aid to m ike a nest m 
the burrow and gives birth to from seven to nine y oung, winch arc 
blind They afterwaids follow the mother who whilst the young 
ones are still helpless, never ventures to leave their hole by day 
They feed generally by night, but from the circumstance that we 
have secured several m the daytime vvhieh we found walking it may 
be concluded that hunger foices them sometimes to go in search of 
food during the day Their walk is swift, but they can neither run 
leap nor climb If pursued therefore without being able to reach 
their hole, they roll them a eh es more or less up and submit to thi ir 
fate without defence 

The smaller species are eaten by all the Indians and ate consi¬ 
dered a delicacy The Arawaak Indians are the only tribe whom I 
have ascertained to eat the giant* Armadillo 1 he D wry pus Peba, 01 
common Armadillo, is ev en esteemed by many Creoles, and its flesh 
is white and tastes somewhat like labbit, we may therefore sup 
pose that they receive no mercy As they are seldom found from 
their retreat, nor stir out except by night the pursuit of them re¬ 
quires some skill and patience 

I myself have seen that when pursued and they are far from their 
retreat, they begip digging a fresh burrow, and when half buried 
and laid hold of by the tail, it is so difficult to pull them backwards 
that they often make their escape with the loss of their tail fheir 
pursuers sensible of this, avoid dragging the tail with all their force, 
while another tickles it behind with a small stick, upon which they 
relinquish their hold aud are secured 


[To be continued ] 
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A History of British Ferns By Edward Newman, P L S London, 

Van Voorst 8vo . 

We rejoice to find that Mr Van Voorst is not confining the 
valuable series of Natural History works which is issuing from Ins 
establishment to zoology and beg to congratulate him upon the 
beauty of the first botanical portioy of the collection 

The ferns have long atti acted the attention not only of botanists 
•but of all admirers of nature by their great elegance and indeed we 
know of nothing more worthy of admiration than a lofty hedge 
bank such as may be often seen in the western parts of England, 
covered by these beautiful plants of numerous species, of all sizes 
and in different stages of growth We have often been asked to 
point out some work which, combining a popular account with 
scientific descriptions and characteristic figuies, should be equally 
fitted for the drawing-room or the study, for the amateur or the bo¬ 
tanist, and have been compelled to acknowledge that no such book 
existed These requisites are at length answered by the work before 
us, which we are quite convinced cannot be surpassed in the ele¬ 
gance of its numerous figures, equally deserving of praise for their 
beauty and correctness, and claiming our admiration by the com 
pleteness of its account of each species, and the philosophical views 
and pure love of science displayed in it 

Agreeing as we do with the author m most of his conclusions, we 
think it right to state a few points in which, in our opinion, the 
work admits of improvement We consider the want of any distinct 
specific characters as a great imperfection, for although the distinct 
ive points are fully stated m the account of each species yet much 
difficulty is thereby introduced into the determination of the several 
plants More exact references to the works of authors quoted, and 
the introduction of authorities for those localities m which the author 
has not himself seen the plants growing, even though he may have 
had specimens before him, would have been desirable 

A large portion of the introduction is occupied by an account of 
Mr Ward s plan for growing plants ip closed cases, a plan deser¬ 
ving of much greater attention than it has yet received, from its value 
in causing the healthy growth of ferns, heaths, saxifrages, and other 
jilants flrthe centre of the smoky atmosphere of London, its use m 
promoting the successful transport of plants by sea, and its elegance 
when employed^as an ornament of the drawing-room 

Great stress is laid upon the venation as affording the best ge- 
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ncnc characters for ferns, and it cannot be denied, that the form, 
situation &c of the \cins assist greatly m distinguishing allied ge¬ 
nera, but yet we must express our dissent from the author s opinion, 
when he says that he "is inclined to believe, that henceforth m the 
vans* of a new fern will be sought the characters which shall decide 
its genus * and on this subject we cannot do better than quote an 
obsenation of the younger Agjprdh, contained m his recently pub- 
liohed Recensio specierum generis Ptendis He says, ** Ex una enim 
facile altera oritur venarum configuratio ita ut per senem specierunf 
maxime afhnium a sanplicissima ad compositam structuram ssepe 
piogrediunt vense, unde species sappe maxime affines in diversa 
genera divellerenturand afterwards he adds, ' Ubi itaque appa- 
renter ex una altera oritur venarum configuratio, hoc charactere tan- 
tum mrusa genera, summa injuria me judice conduntur Ad divi- 
siones vero generum exstruendas, venarum decursus et distnbutio, 
imojudicio optime adhibentur ” 

Numerous changes have been made m the nomenclature of the 
plants, but in all cases the oldest name has been adopted and no 
new ones are introduced, the localities of each species are given in 
sufficient detail, and the illustrations are remarkably numerous 
In the genus Woodsta the species are combined nor do we know of 
any certain character by which to distinguish them In Cystopteris 
also we quite agree in reducing the native plants to one species, a 
careful study of them in a wild*state having convinced us that they 
con only rank as varieties C i egia, Smith, we consider as distinct, 
but as not having a valid claim to be included in the British lists 
We now come to Polyvticum (Aspidtum, Sm ) lobatum , aculeatum , 
and angulare, and here again we agree m most points, but differ 
from Mr Newman m believing that the Lmnaean P Lonchitis is 
really the same as the Irish and Scotch plant known by that name, 
and probably distinct from the protean P aculeatum Asptdium di¬ 
bit atum, spmulosum, and dumetorvm of Smith are, we think, nghtly 
combined, although several of our most eminent botanists consider 
them as truly distinct, depending chiefly upon the form and direc¬ 
tion of the frond, the position of the upper surface of the pinnae 
(either in the same plane with the rachis or in different ones,) and 
upon the much more deeply impressed veins upon the upper surface 
of the plant usually denominated A spmulosum See*' 1 Hooker's 
Brit FI ed 4 p 386, note Mr Newman combines Polypodtum 

* 1 lus subject has been lccently investigated bj Mi femith of Kew, in a 
papei read btfoit the Linmean Society, of which \\c hope to give air abs¬ 
tract m our next Numbu 
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diyopteris and calcareum, but to this we must object as the character 
taken from the presence of glandular pubescence m the latter may, 
we think, be always depended upon We have examined numerous 
specimens since the publication of Mr Neuman’s work, and find it 
constantly present m f calcmeum, and always wanting in P dry- 
opteris 

In conclusion, we beg stronglj to recommend this volume to the 
notice of our readers as wc are convinced that it is only by an ex¬ 
tensive sale th it it can ev er reply the expense attending its publi¬ 
cation 

Ite> Hispaniensc, oi a Synopsis of Plants collected in the Southern Pro¬ 
vinces of Spam and Poitugal uith Gcogiaplucal Remarks and Ob¬ 
servations on tare and undescribed Species By Philip Birkei 
Webb 8vo Pari** Bcthune and Plon, London Coxhead, 1838 

to 

Otia Hispanica seu delectus plantarum rariorum aut nondum titc no- 
tarum per Hispanias sponte nascent mm Auctore P B Webb 

Pentas I h ol Pans Brockliaus et Avenanus , London, Cox¬ 
head, 18o0 

Wc ciavc pardon of our subscribers and of the author for not ha¬ 
ving sooner noticed these two works, the former of which has peculiar 
interest from its supplying us with a catalogue of the native plants 
of a region w hich has received but little attention from naturalists, 
and which we fear, from the disturbed state of Spam must long con¬ 
tinue to be of difficult access to the student of the peaceful science 
of botany, and the latter is highly deserving of attention from its 
splendour and scientific value 

I he Ttei Hispantcnse exactly meets our news of the best form 
in which a local Flora can be presented to the public, that is, that it 
should be for the most part a mere catalogue of names and localities, 
referring to the large descriptive works for the specific characters 
and the greatei number of synonyms, but that descriptive critical 
and geographical observations should be introduced in those cases 
in which the author supposes that he is possessed of new or little 
known and valuable information Several such works have been pub¬ 
lished of late both m this country and 6n the continent, and we re¬ 
ceive this addition to their number w ith great satisfaction The 
author ip $5^11 known by the great woik which he is publishing m 
conjunction with M Sabm-Bertholot under the title of Histoire 
Naturelle des lies Canaries —a w ork which we fear has not received 
that attention from the scientific men of Britain of which it is so 
highlv dtsen ing The plants aic ai ranged according to the nituial 
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system,*commencing as is now becoming the more frequent plan, 
with the less perfect plants 

Wc had intended to have given the specific characters of all the 
new snecies contained m this book, but find them to be so numerous 
that space will not allow us to do so we must therefore refer to the 
work itself, which will no doubt soon, if indeed it is not already be 
m the hands of all those who are interested in the plants of the South 
of Lurope, only noticing here a«few of the more interesting points 
Narcissus juncifolius LaGasc Folns filiformibus, rigidis, acutis 
convolutis scapo gracili, subbifloro, breuonbus, petalis ovato* 
lanceolatis mucronulatis — N juncifolius alter Clus Hisp 250 
N Jonquilla , Linn Folus angustis carnosis angulosis, obtusius- 
culis scapo 2—6 floro longionbus, petalis lanceolatis acutis 
—N juncifolius prior Clus Hisp 250 
1 he latter of these plants which is the Jonquil of the gardens 
lias not been noticed in its native locality since its first introduction 
into cultivation by Clusius 250 years since Mr Webb finds it upon 
the grassy slopes upon either side of the long lange of the Sierra 
Morena to which range of mountains it appears to be entirely con¬ 
fined It is possible however, as suggested by Mr Webb, that it 
m ly be found hereafter on the chain of Atlas in the northern part of 
Africa The foimer species originally and correctly separated from 
the Jonquil by Clusius inhabits the warmer and drier parts of the 
co ists of the Mediterranean 

Pages 11 to 15 are occupied by a very valuable catalogue, with 
extended observations, and in several cases amended specific charac 
ters of all the species of Quercus (oaks) noticed by the author in 
bpam and Mauritania consisting of 11 species the last of which, the 
Q pseado-corcifera Labill, but not of Desf is considered as a new 
species, and named Q Callipnnos, Webb 

Anthemis fuscata, Brot is formed into a new genus, with the fol¬ 
lowing characters and name (page 37 ) 

PlridfBjFa, Webb Involucrum discoideum, imbricatum Flosculi 
radii ligulati, disci 5-dentati, supenores stenles Receptaculum 
conicum foveolatum, paleaceum, paleis ad basin latis, fusco- 
marginatis, tubo corottse eequalibus, persistentibus, supenonbus 
brewbus, scanosis, caducis Sfylis disci ramis r tappendiculatis 
Achaemum exalatum, subquadrangulare, glabnun jjjnatum, cal- 
vum, areola terminah mdistmcta , 

Herba littorum mans interni, annua, inodora, glabra, prsecox 
facie Chamsemeh Rami foliosi, apice mongcephali Radius 
albus, icpandus holla bipinnatihda, lobi^ us k ut tu 
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maturo superne nudus, basi collar! seu irepidepaip palearum per- 
sistentium cinctus 

•bp 1 P fuscata, Webb Anthems fuscata, «Brot 

At page 48 the Utex provtnciahs, Loisel, is referred to U australis 
Clemente, as m the opinion of our author the plants are identical, 
and therefoie the older, although neglected name conferred by Don 
Simon Clemente must be employed 

Wc now come to the magnificent work placed second at the head 
of this article, of which wc believe that the first part alone has as yet 
been published It is m folio, and is intended to form a volume con¬ 
taining between 50 and 60 uncoloured plates, with accompanying 
descriptive letter-press The present number contains 8 pages of 
letter-press and 5 plates, representing Holcus ccespitosus, Boiss 
Artemisia Granatensis, Boiss , Cytisus tribracteolatus* Webb, Adcno- 
carpus Boissieri, Webb , and Salsola gemstoidcs, Poir '1 he latter 
is a very remarkable plant, having jill the appearance in habit, &c of 
a Genista combined with the characters of a Salsola 

The plates appear to us to be of the highest character, being clearly 
and beautifully executed with very numerous illustrative dissections, 
and (as far as we can judge without having the plants before us) 
they are highly characteristic We hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing the successive numbers of this work as they appear, and 

cannot but recommend it strongly to our botanical readers 

« 

On the Organs of Secretion tq Plants A prize question crowned in 
1836, by the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen By Dr 
F J F Meyen With Nine Plates Berlin, 1837 

This Memoir contains a vast number of excellent observations on 
those organs m plants which possess the property of secreting any 
substance a number of admirable diawmgs illustrate the text 
The Royal Society of Gottingen requited “ an accurate representa¬ 
tion of the secreting organs m vegetables with reference to the 
structure of the secreting parts, and of the effects winch secretion 
in general produces on the process of vegetation " The organs 
which have the power of secreting havc*been arranged according to 
the secretions produced, and the author commences with those 
which secsStl air, he distinguishes between the cavities originating 
from laceration, and those air cavities or canals formed by the sepa 
ration of the rows of cells, which may be regarded as widened 
intercellular pas&ges frequently have septa consisting of a stellate 
cellular tissue, and allow therefore of free transmission He then 
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passes on to the consideration of the vesicles ( Blasen ) in Utriculat la, 
the structure of which is accurately expounded 1 hey are at first 
filled with n slimy 4iquid, the place of which is subsequently occu¬ 
pied by air Then follow the ascidia of Nepenthes , which like¬ 
wise w hen young, contain air only The sqpretion of water at the 
ipices ind margins of the leaves of many plants is not considered to 
be a c tcretion nor could the author find the apertures described by 
bchmidt, which produce this In the second chapter those organs 
aic treated of which secrete within the cellular tissue mucus, gum, 
oil, balsam and resin The author regards the resm canal 5 * as 
widened intercellular passages, having no epidermis, and whose con¬ 
tents are formed by the immediately adjacent cells In Rhus typhma 
theic is no latical «ap (Milch?aft) nor vessels, but passages with a 
liquid resn containing much turpentine In the Umbellatce there is 
ilso evidtnt in summer a formation of passages containing an oil} li¬ 
quid I he oil vessels in the seminal envelopes of the Umbellate: possess 
the c ime structure, but arc smaller than the former The mucus 
and gum passages are of similar origin, but are shorter and without 
lacu ig ittd walls I hey occur of a very large size in the Cattem 
Malvatece and Zamue Ihe glands are treated of in the third 
chapter in which Guettard s observations are maintained against 
the views of De Candolle 1 he vutlior divides the glands into ex¬ 
ternal and internal the former igain into simple and compound 
1 lie simple are petiolated or nonpetiolated in the first case similar 
to glandular hairs, here the formation of haiTs is shortly touched 
upon The petiolated gl mds of a nulnber of plants are described 
and in part figured , they arc claimed for the Chenopodete, where tliev 
are said to form respirator) and secreting parts, and the glandular 
cell to be formed last on the hair, even when a compound gland 
exists on the hair, it is formed last The simple nonpetiolated glands 
comprise the glandes mihairis of Guettard, or stomata, the author 
at present confesses that thbv possess apertures, but that the two 
cells act like a kind of sphincter ( Schhessmuskel) and at the same 
time hnv e the function of glands Of the compound glands several are 
accurately represented, among others those of Dictamnus, which more¬ 
over have a cavity for the secreted matter, those of the hop, the 
globules contained m which on their exit into the water present an 
extremely lively and free movement, those of RibespfUrdium, &c 
The oigans secreting a caustic substance in Urtica, Jatropha, and * 
Loasa, and the rotation bf the cellular sap m the two latter, arg then 
described, ifter which follow the compound internal glands without 
cavities ot secretion, when the cells contain small drops of oil or 
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lesm the author terms them Pearl glands (Perldt Usen), these occur 
in Ceciopia Begonia, Piper, Bauhmta, Urtica, and many other plants 
Remarkable is the ascent ( hmantreten ) of a spiral vessel up to the 
gland m the marginal glands of Di osera , in this case likew lse the 
cellular sap globules ppssess motion The consideration of the nec¬ 
taries with some reference to Kun s memoir on this subject, forms 
the conclusion The second section treats of the internal glands, 
they are described and figured from Dictamnus Ruta, Melaleuca 
t Citrus, Hypericum Gos^ypium &c Ihe so cdled glands of the 
Labia t a are treated of in supplementary notes Iht fourth cli iptei 
1 elates to the secretion of peculiar substmees by individual cells in 
the interior of the cellular tissue It is a well known fact, observes 
the author, that individual cells at times contain a colounng sub 
stance which the adjacent cells do not exhibit, the foimation of 
ehlorophyllc must also be regarded as a product of secretion In the 
Lysimachia, it is m some single huge cells that the red resinous 
pigment is situated, winch appears to be composed of a number of 
minute bars ( Stdbchen ) I hese resinous secretions arc exceedingly 

remarkable in the elongated cells of the parenchj ma near the spiral 
tubes in species of Aloe, where at first brown lesinous globules 
occui along with green globules, gradually increase in number, and 
at last fill m a mass the entire cell In the roots of the Valeriana. 
there are also found, in the outer layers, resinous globules in the 
cells , a similar occurrence is also described m Arnomum, Curcuma, 
and other Stitammea Ihe fifth chapter is devoted to the consi¬ 
deration of the vital sap ornorilksap vessels (vasa laticis), the authoi 
here endcavouis to maintain and confirm his opinion that they pos¬ 
sess walls, and are therefore true vessels, he also endeavours to de 
inonstrate the motion of the sap in them although he is not able to 
estabhsli any result founded on direct observation respecting the 
terminal extremities and the mode m which the current is earned 
through the entire plant, he lastly treats of the external stiucture of 
the milk sap and its globules, as also of the chemical characters it 
presents The sixth chapter contains some concluding remarks the 
author enlarges on the phenomena m relation to which substances 
are secreted externally without the existence of any peculiar appa¬ 
ratus , as m the scales of buds, in the aenal roots of Mats, m the 
occurrermflpef tragacantli, m the efflorescence of sugar on Alga, of 
waxy substance 1 * on fruits and leaves, &c In this memoir, which 
contains so great and valuable a mass of information we aie glad 
to find that the “author does not give way to a polemical spirit — 

/ in/uui I\u till 1839 
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Descnzione di un nuovo Genere di Ptante della Famiglta delle Le- 
guminose di Gughelmo Gasparim Description of a new Genus 
of Plants of the .Family Legummosa, by Gughelmo Gasparim 

Sign Gasparim has given m a short memoir published separately, 
a full description of the Acacia Farnestana * of vihich it appeared 
necessary to form a new genus, from its holding an intermediate 
place between the genera Lagonychium and Acacia and forming the 
transition from the Mimosa to the Acacia He terms it Farnesia, 
and thus characterizes it — 

Flores hermaphioditi Gal minimus tubulosus o dentatus Cor 
gamopetala minima 5 dentate calyce inserta ac cum ipso coa- 
lita fetam numerosa exserta, ommno soluta, anthens mini¬ 
mis rotundati9 Pist corolla* subajquale, ovano oblongo, stylo 
fihformi, stigmate oculo nudo mcon^picuo Legumcn inde 
liisceris subteres, subfusiforme, tonilosum s «<emimbus abortis 
hinc mde constnctum, sessile, pnmo pulpa spougiosa farctum 
deinde cellulosum, nempe ex endocarpio semma mvoh entc ic 
m sepimenta producto m plures cellulas divisum Semina 
nuda — F odora 

The plant is described at length, and the flowers and fruit deline¬ 
ated on an annexed plate 11ns small tree is cultivated m Sicily 
to decorate the garden, under the names of Gaggia or Cassia its 
flowers are odorous, but the roots have a bad smell which is also 
imparted to the spittle when the seeds lia\e been chewed It how 
ever, in this case proceeds solely from the radicular end of the 
embryo — Lmnaa, Part III 1839 


Osservasiom tntoi no la Durata ed il Germoghamento della Grammtic 
fatte da Gughelmo Gasparim Observations on the duration and 
germination of Grammitis, by Gughelmo Gaspanm 

The Grammitis leptophylla, one of the most frequent ferns occur¬ 
ring on the coast districts of Naples, dies annually tow ards the end 
of spring, and shoots forth again m autumn and winter from the 
spores i he author describes the plant at length, and the process 
of its germination and development, which, together wyth the per¬ 
fect plant, are figured on the first plate The second plate con¬ 
tains the first stage of development of Adiantum Capillus Venetis, 
bcolopendrium offiemarum, is plemum Adiantum ntgr^um, and Aspidium 
hastulatum —Ibid * 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIEHES 

• UNNjEAN SOCIE1Y 

December 17 —Mr Forster, V P , in the Chair 

Specimens of the Lagurus ovatus collected last summer at Sewer s 
End, two miles from ^afFron Walden, were presented by Mr Cum- 
mmg, who discovered the plant about three years ago in that locality, 
which is its only actual English station 

Read, f Description of the Curata, a plant of the tribe of Bambuseer, 
pf the culm of which the Indians of Guiana prepare their Sarbatans 
or Blow-pipes ' By Robert II Schomburgk, Esq , communicated 
by the Secretary 

Referring to a passage in Baron Humboldts “Personal Narri- 
tive ’ of his 1 ravels in America in which the learned author de¬ 
scribes the reeds of which the Indian Blow pipes are made and re¬ 
grets his inability to determine from what plant they were obtained 
Mr Schomburgk states it to have been a point of the greatest in 
tcrest with him m his recent journevs in the interior of Guiana to 
Ascertain this fact He found that the Macusi tribe of Indians ob¬ 
tained these remarkable reeds by barter from the Arecunas who 
again made journeys of several months duration to the westward to 
procure them from the Maiongcong and Guman Indians, to whose 
country they are restricted and who have thence acquired among 
the other natives the appellation of the Curata people The Are- 
cuna thus becomes the medium of the barter carried on pf blow¬ 
pipes on the one hand for Urari poison on the other, the latter being 
found m the district inhabited by the Macusi, and exchanged by 
them for the tube through which the arrows impregnated with it are 
discharged with such deadly effect It was at a settlement of Maiong¬ 
cong Indians near the river Emaruni that Mr bchomburgk at lost 
succeeded m obtaining positive information of the locality of these 
reeds, which he was informed were found on two lofty mountains, 
named by the Indians Mashiatti and Marawacca, the former of which 
was pointed out to him at the distance of about 20 miles The latter 
however lying more directly on lus route was visited by him m pre¬ 
ference , it is seated at a day’s journey from a Maiongcong settle¬ 
ment on the banks of the Cuyaca, from tvhence the natives showed 
the beaten track After having ascended the mountain to a height 
of about 35^ feet above the Indian village, the traveller followed the 
course of a small mountain stream, on the banks of which the Curas 
or Curatas, as these reeds are called by the Indians, grow m dense 
tufts 1 hey form m general clusters of from forty to a hundred 
stunrf, which are pushed forth, as in many other Bambuse<c, from a 
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strong jointed subterranean rootstock The stem rises stiaight 
from the rluzoma, without knot or interruption, and preserving an 
equal thickness throughout, frequently to the height of 16 feet he 
fore the first dis^ej/iment is stretched across the interior and the first 
branches are given off The joints that follow succeed eacli other 
at intervals of from 1*3 to 18 inches, and the whole plant attains a 
height of from 40 to 50 feet The stem when full grown is at the 
base about an inch and a half in diameter or nearly 5 inches in cir¬ 
cumference , but Mr Schomburgk mentions ha\ing seen young 
stems, \i hich at the height of 20 feet, and w ith a thickness of ucai cdy» 
a quarter of an inch offered no signs of articulation I he bruit lies 
are only formed when the stem begins to mere isc in diameter 1 he 
full grown stem is of a bright green colour, perfectly smooth and 
hollow within 1 he branches are verticillate generally from 3 to 4 
feet m length, very slender terete and nodose, the upper joints 
separated by an interval of from 2 to 3 inches, and clothed by the 
sheaths of the leaves, which are split at the apex, persistent, <*tri ite 
and somewhat scabrous The leaves are linear lanceolate obliquelj 
^rounded at the base, acute of a bright green above glaucescent 
below, nervoso-striate, with the midrib prominent, and the margin 
scabrous, from 8 to 9 inches long, and 5 or 6 lines broad , they ire 
furnished with a short petiole which »s articulated to the vagina, 
and a series of long setae occupy the place of the ligula The inflo¬ 
rescence s m terminal spikes, with a flexuose rachis the locustse 
subsessile, lanceolate, lax, fronj 11 to 2 inches m length llie en¬ 
tire plant is from 40 to 50 feet m height but the weight of its m 
numerable branches causes the slender stem to curve downwards so 
that the upper part generally describes an arch, which adds greatly 
to the gracefulness of its appearance Leaving out of consideration 
the length of the first nodeless joint it resembles in its general habit 
the Bambusa latifoha of Humboldt, which Mr Schomburgk was not 
unfrequcntly led mto the mistake of confounding with it at a di¬ 
stance He estimates the hefght at which it grew as 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and its growth appears to be limited to the 
chain of sandstone mountains which extends between the second 
and fourth parallel, and forms the separation of waters between the 
rivers Parima Merewan, Ventuari, Orinoco and Negro The only 
ascertained localities were Mounts Mashiatti, Marawacca and 
Wanaya * * * 

Mr Schomburgk describes at length the process by which the 
blow-pipes are prepared, and encased, for their better security an the 
hollowed trunk of a slender species of palm together with the mode 
m which other parts of the apparatus are supplied m order to render 
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it available for its important uses, and the vanous modifications in 
its construction occurring among the different tnbes He adds also 
? particular description of the ariows and quivers in use among 
several of the native tnbes 

To this paper was appended the following note by John Joseph 
Bennett, Esq F L S 

* Mr Schombuigk having placed in my hands specimens of the 
grass which forms the subject of lus communication, with a request 
that (if I should find it to be unpublished) I would describe it 1 
consulted the publications of Nees ion Esenbeck and Kunth, and 
was at first strongly inclined to suspect that it was identical 
with the Arundmaria vertitillata of those authors but a subsequent 
examination has satisfied me that it is a distinct species of that 
genus I have had no opportunity of comparing it with specimens 
of A verticillata, but it differs from the descriptions of that species 
given by the tvtfo eminent botanists above named, in the following 
particulars Its lca\es aic linear, instead of lanceolate and smooth 
on both surfaces instead of ‘•cabrous the mouth of their sheaths 
is furnished on either side of the articulation of the leaf with a fringe 
of long rigid setae, which are not mentioned as occui ring m 4 vcrti- 
ullata , its locustae are sessile instead of being pedicelled and th< 
hjpogynous scales are lanceolate and acute instead of obovate md 
obtuse The following character will therefore serve to distinguish 
the species — 

Arundmaria Schomburgku 

A folus lineanbus acuimnatis hrvibm, v agin arum ore utnnque longc 
setoso, spied siinpliei paucifltira, locmlis sessilibus, squamulis hypogyms 
lanceolatis acutis 

January 21 1840—Mr Forster "V P m the Chair 

Mr Hewett Cottrell Watson, F L S exhibited specimens of Ca- 
rum Bulbocastanum discovered by Mr W H Coleman, near Cherry 
Hinton, Cambridgeshire and of Seseh Libanotis gathered by the 
same in a Dean west of the river Cuckmere near Seaford Sussex, 
being the first time it has been observed m that county 

Mr Solly, F L & , exhibited two splendid drawings executed by 
Mrs Withers of a male plant of JSncephalat tos pungens which 
flowered in the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, m October la6t 
Mr Ilifly :LS, exhibited some urate of ammonia voided by the 
Boa Constrictor at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, m the midst of 
w Inch,were several larvae supposed by Mr Curtis to be those of the 
Musca Cantcularti of Linnaeus Mr Iliff is of opinion they were 
voided with the excrements of the Boa, and referred to a case m the 
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Mcmoidk of the Medical Society of London, where he belieies si 
milar larvae were \ ouled from the intestines of a man 

Specimens of the Lasttea rtgida collected at Settle, Yorkshne, 
were presented by Mr Daniel Cooper, A L S 

Read ** Observations on the Ergot ” By Francis Bauer h *q 
F R S and L S 

The author as is well known has made the ergot a subject of 
particular study and about thifty yeais ago he undertook at the 
suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks a series of careful microscopical ob¬ 
servations with a view to determine the nature and cause of th it* 
singular production and the beautiful diawmgs prepared by him at 
that time illustrative of the ergot m vanous stages of its dc\elop 
ment form part of tlit Banksian collections now deposited in the 
British Museum Mr Bauer s investigation led lnm to determine 
the ergot to be a moibid condition of the seed but he was unsuc¬ 
cessful in ascertaining the cause of the disease, which Messrs bmith 
and Quckctt h ive satisfactorily show n to be occasioned by a mi 
nute filamentous fungus, a fact already recorded at p 1 & 4 After a 
long lapse of years Mr Bauei was induced to resume the subject 
and the result has been an additional drawing from his masterly 
pencil displaying the minute fungus already noticed m different 
stages of its grow th The fungus has been named by Mr Quekett 
Ergotatiu abortifaciens 

February 4 —Mr Torster, \ P in the Chair 
Read, “ On the Hehamphora nutans, a new Pitcher Plant fiom 
British Guiana * By George Bentham Esq FLS 

The interesting subject of this communication was discovered bj 
Mr Schomburgk growing in a marshy savannah on the mountain of 
Roraima on the borders of British Guiana at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above the level of the sea It belongs to the Sarraceniacew, 
and constitutes a very distinct genus of that small but remarkable 
family of plants, hitherto exclusn ely confined to the United States 
The genus is principally distinguished from Sarracema by the entile 
absence of petals small apterous stigma, and trilocular ovarium 
The following are the characters of this new genus 

HELIAMPJIORA 

Perigomt foliola 4, 5, (vel 6 ? ) hypogyna, libera, eestivatione valdc imbn- 
cata, aubpetaloidea Stamina numero indefinite, hypog )*ji Anther tc 
oblongo-linearea, \ ersatiles, biloculares, loculis oppositis longitudinaliU-r 
deluscentibus Ovarium triloculare, o\ ulis numerosis anatropia plun- 
senaliter placentae a\ih affixis Stylus simplex, apice truncatus Stigma 
pan urn, obscure trilobum, minute ciliatum “ Capsula triloculare, 
trivalns, polyspetma ’ (S ’rhomb) Semtna obovata, compressa, testa 
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fuBca laxmscula, vix rugosa, in alam fusco membranaceuin Beinen 
emgentem expanaa Embryo pai vus, teres, \ ectus, prope basin albu- 
minis copxosi, radicula juxta lulum, cotjledonibus parvis 
lierba perennis, uhgtnosa Folia radualia , petiolus tubuloso amphora- 
formis, orb obhguo margtne subrevolulo Scapus erectus, apice ttmpli- 
eiter racemosus, glaber Hoies nulantcs, albt v pollute rottet 

1 H nutans 

Read a paper, entitled “ On the Structure of the Tissues of Cy¬ 
cadea By D Don, Esq Libr K S , Prof Bot King’s College 
In Contferte the structure of the stem presents the ordinary appear- 
ance of dicotyledonous trees , the annual layers are distinctly 
marked, and there is a regular bipartition of each into wood and bark 
(hber) , but in Cycadea no bipartition takes place ol the fibro vn^ular 
bqndles, which in that respect resemble those of monocotyledonous 
plants, and ■the differences otherwise are very striking Cycas having be¬ 
sides a large central pith, sc\eral thick concentric alternating 1 tjers 
of cellular and fibro-\ asculai tissue, and in Zamia and Encepnalarto v 
besides the pith, there are only two very thick layers, one of fibro- 
vascular, and the other which is also the exterior one, of cellular 
tissue The great peculiarity of the Comfera, and which distm 
guishes them as well from Cycadea as from every other family is 
the remarkable uniformity of their woody tissue, which consists of 
slender tubes furnished on the sides paralle 1 to the medullary raj s 
with one or more rows of circular or angular dots , but in Cycadea 
no such uniformity is obser\ able, their tissue, as in other phsenoga- 
mous plants, consisting of two kinds of vessels, namely of slender 
transparenttubes without dots or markings, and of dotted reticulattd 
and spiral vessels, which a* e capable of being unrolled The former art 
identical w ith the fibrous or woody tissue, whilst the latter, which form 
a part of each bundle, can only be compared to the strictly vascular 
tissue of other plants These dotted vessels in Cycadea bear a con 
siderable resemblance to the vessels of Com/era, and especially to 
those of Dammar a and Araucaria , from the dots being disposed m 
rows, and confined to the two vertical sides of the vessel only, and 
they are moreover alternate, as in the two genera just mentioned 
In Cycadea, however, the dots present much less regularity m 
number and size than m Conifera, not only m different vessels of the 
game bundle but m different parts of the same vessel, forming one, 
two, three, Jfcmr, and five rows , and they are not always confined 
to the vertical sides, but appear m some cases to follow the entire 
circle of the vessel Their form is oblong, or elliptical, in Cycas re - 
valuta, circtnali8 lt fflauca, and spectosa, J$nmia furfuracea and pumila 
as well as m Encephalartos homdus and spiralis, but they are 
sometimes longer, narrower and nearly linear, giving the vessel 
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' the appqgrance of being marked -with transverse stripes The 
vessels m all present so much similarity, that no generic distinction 
can be drawn from them The dots are always arranged dia¬ 
gonally The dotted \essels of Zamia furfvracea and pumtla 
were observed to unroll spirally in the form of a band pre¬ 
senting a striking resemblance to those of Rems 1 he band was 
found to vary in breadth m different vessels and was furnished 
with tiansversc rows, composed of two three, or more dots 'Ihe 
coils followed the direction of the dots and the unrolling was from 
right to left In Cyras revoluta dotted vessels frequently occur with * 
a single row of dots, but from the circumstance of the dots on both 
eidis bung in view at the same time the} are liable to be mistaken 
as ha\ing a double row on each side Besides the dotted vessels 
tlurt otcuis thioughout Cycadeep another variety, differing but 
little from the oidiniry spnal vessel except in the tendency of the 
coils to umU In some vessels the coils are free and the fibre ex¬ 
hibits fi equentl) at mterv als, bifurcations or narrow loops, m others 
the coils unite at om or both sides in which ease the vessel presents 
a series either of rings or bars the fibre then is with difficulty un¬ 
rolled, and it often breaks off into rings, or the bars separate at the 
point where the coils unite, which is generall} on the perpendicular 
sides of the vessel In other cases the vessels are distinctly reticulated, 
and they then exhibit a striking analogy to the dotted cellules vciCycas 
revoluta All these modifications arc frequently to be observed in 
the same vessel m Zamia furfui aeea and pumila a fact w Inch affords 
conclusive evidence of the accuracy of the tlieorj advanced bj Meycn 
which refers the spiral, annul lr, rcticul ited* and dotted vessels to a 
common type 1 he dots and tripes are evidently the thinnest portions 
of the tube being most probably parts of the primitive membrane re¬ 
maining uncovered by the matter subsequently deposited on the walls 
The cellular tissue of Cycadete consists of tolerably regular partn- 
cbyma, composed of prismatic, six-sided cellules In the species of 
Zamia and Encephalartos so often referred to, the walls of the cellules 
appear to be of a uniform thickness and transparency, and destitute 
both of dots or markings but m the adult fronds of Cycas revoluta 
a different structure presents .itself, for the walls of the cellules are 
furnished with numerous elliptical, obliquely transverse dots oi 
spaces, where the membrane is so exceeding!v delicate^ and trans¬ 
parent as to give to the cellules the appearance of being perforated 
by holes, the intervening spaces being covered by mcrustatmg 
matter, disposed in the fo$n of confluent bands rf which when 
viewed under tht microscope, resemble a kind of network The 
Anti Nat Hist Vol 5 No 28 Manh 1940 r 
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dots or spaces uncovered by mcrustatmg matter, are generally of c 
a 1 irge size, and occur more particularly on the veitical sides 
of the cellules a band usually running along the middle of the 
two opposite sides The bands vary in breadth, as do the dots 
and they not unfrequcntly exhibit minute transparent points or 
spaces where the solid matter forming the band shows a tend¬ 
ency to separate 1 he extreme delicacy and transparency of the 
dots or spaces of whatever size, ^ppc ir fully to prove that they 
are parts of the primitive membrane of the cellule which are un- 
• covered by the mcrustatmg matter A solution of iodine will be 
found of great service in determining the actual existence of the 
membrane at those parts for although it does not inatcuilly alter 
its colour it tends very much to dimmish its transparency and ren¬ 
ders it distinctly visible, so as to leave no doubt that the sp ices are 
not openings The bands are evidently the result of a paitial ligm- 
fication , and indeed no better example can be offt red th m Cycas 
revoluta to illustrate and confirm-the correctness of the views ad 
vanced by Schleidcn as to the origin of the binds and fibres 
m the cellules and vessels of plants Being uixiou to iscer- 
tam whether the bands exist il an earls period the authoi had 
recourse to the examination of a young undeveloped frond lbout 
two weeks old and he w is much gratified by finding his previous 
suspicions fully confirmed the cellules then being of a uniform 
transparency presenting neither bands nor dots, but furnished w ith 
a distinct cytoblast or nucleus, which was found to have entirely dis> 
appeared from those cellules m which the mciustating mattci was 
visible proving that the mcrustatmg matter is formed at the expense 
of the nucleus 1 he matter forming the bands is contuiuoa^ and is 

evidently not formed by a coalescing of spiral fibres, as some might 
suppose for it is perfectly solid, and shows no disposition to un 
roll or to break up into fibres I he bands most probably originated 
from the shrinking up of the mcrustatmg substance, which at first 
was equally diffused in a fluid state over the walls, and which from 
the mere effects of consolidation, aided by the distention, and per¬ 
haps enlargement of the cellule, would naturally leave portions of 
the primitive membrane uncovered ffrat the dotted and reticulated 
vessels in Cycadecs arc of the same nature ind originate in a similar 
way as the ..cellules just dcscubed there seems no reasonable ground 
to doubt The parenchymatous ctllules in Cycas circmahs glauca, 
and speciosa resemble those of Zamia and Encephalartos m having 
their walls of % nearly uniform thickness and transparency, being 
but raicly furnished with a few elliptical obliquely trmeversc spaces 
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or dots * The cellules m Cyias icvoluta \ary both in size and 
structure, some being thief or four times longer, whilst others arc 
still longer and naiipwcr and furnished with more numerous and 
much smaller dots which are not confined to the sides, but are 
disposed around the tube These last, which have been observed 
also in Cycas glauca and circmalts, present an evident transition to 
the dotted vessels 

The whole of the Cycadets are Supplied with numerous gummife- 
rous canals, often of great length, and uniformly furnished with 
distinct cellular walls of considerable thickness, and which have 
been iccurately described and figured by Professor Monen m a 
recent memoir * 

Notwithstanding the analogies presented by their reproductive 
organs the author considers the Cycadeee is related to Comjettr 
only in a remote degree, and that the) constitute the remains of a 
class of plant's which belonged to a former vegetation 

ZOOLOGICAL SOClllY 

June 25 1839 —Di Bostock in the Chair 
A paper by T G Eyton, Esq entitled “ Catalogue of a Collection 
of Buds from Malaya, with descriptions of the new spu ics,’ w as read 
' Ihe collection of Bird's of which the following is a catiloguc 
are in the possession of Mr Evans of the Wylc Cop Shrewsbury 
having been collectsd by lus brqtlier in the above mentioned coun¬ 
try I his collection is particularly interesting when taken in con¬ 
junction with that of the neighbouring islands of Sumatra and Javi 
an account of which is published in the Tiansactions of the Lmn<ean 
Society vol xm , by Sir T Stamford Raffles and Dr Horsfield 
“ The zoology of Malaya is altogether highly deserving of the at¬ 
tention of the naturalist presenting as it does a connecting link be¬ 
tween those families of which Australia is the metropolis, and the 
forms of the Old World Thfe ornithology of Australia is distin¬ 
guished by the number of species belonging to the family Melipha- 
gidte which it produces, and we find from the present catalogue and 
that above-mentioned, that the Indian islands and the Malay penin¬ 
sula also possess a greater number of sjpecies belonging to this family 
than any other portion of the woild excepting Australia This trans¬ 
ition may also be traced through the marsupial animal and man, 
the Malay variety of the human species approaching nearer to the 
Australian than iny other in the form of the cranium . 

‘ The present collection contains eighty-nme specifcs, of which se¬ 
veral are new to science, there are also some entirely new genera 

f 2 
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it is singularly deficient in Raptorial and Natatorial birds *not pos 
sensing one of either ordei, but this perhaps mav be owing to the col¬ 
lection having been made chiefly m the interior 

Podargus Javanicm Horsf Native name Burong Saiang 
Harpactes Dutaucehi Gould Native name Burong Mass 
Hatpactes Diatdn, Gould Native name same as preceding 
hurystomus tyanocolh «? Vieill Native nunc Tihong Lampay 
The collection contains both mile and female, the latter is merely 
* distinguished from the former by its more obscuie colouring 
Eurylaimus Cot ydon, lemm 

Cymbyrhynchus cucvllatus Eurylaimus cucul/atus Temm 
Native name Tamplana Lihn 

Cymbyrhynchus nasutus Vig Native name Butong bjuu 
Halcyon Cape ns v> Svv Native name But ong Kahn 

Haicyon vvkia H pet tote gula, vintie stric/dque ocufos rin- 
gtnte fertugineis, capita rgirha 1 1 striga a mandibuld injeriare 
ad capisttvm btunneis, singulis pc tints ttenns tcetulcis ornatis 
primarus dot so scapulai ibusque brunneis his e iterne flavo mar¬ 
ginal is tlhs maculates, tostio flavo culmine obscuro 
Long tot 83 ; unc rostti 1-J -J- unc tarsi 1-rV 
Natnc name Kainy Kamg 

Halcyon pulchella Dart lo puli hella Horsf 
Nitive name, Kamg Kning Kitnba 
Altedo Smyrneasis Lath bee Kamg Kaing 
Alcedo cterulca Linn Nativ c name Raja blang 
Nyctiorms amictus Sw Merops amictus lemm 
Native name, Kay Chua 

Met ops Javannus Horsf Native name Betray Berray 
Ctnnytis Javanicus, Steph Native name, Chchap 
Cmnyris a/Jfnis Hoisf Native name Major 
Calyptomena vu idts. Raff Native name, Siebo 
ChloropsisMalaburicus.Jdrd and Selby Native name, Burong daou 
The female differs from the male in having the markings less 
distinct 

Ckloropsis Sonneratn Tard and Selb\ Native name Mnbadaon 
The female and young are destitute of the black throat, a straw 
coloured mark being sometimes substiluted for it 
Irena puclla Horsf Native name Krouing 
Muscipeia paradise a Le Vaill Native name, Mira jabone 

Mtjscifeta atrocacdai a Mus toto cot pore purpureo aho,sed 
pectore imo abdommtqut albis 
I ong tot 9" unc rostn t unc tarsi, -rV unc 
Native name, Murra jabone 
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Genus Micuoiarsus n g 

Rostrum feiti capiti ae quale altius quim latum ad apicem incisum 
ultraque narcs cojppri ssum, ad basim sctis armatum, nares mem- 
branaceae, paivse rotundata* 

Tarsi bievissimi superiore parte plumati, digiti debiles, exterm vix 
longier^s quam mterm postoriores medios soquantos ungues com- 
pressi postci lores longissimi scuta taisi mdivisa 
Ala, mcdioeres rotund ita prim i pennarum spuria secunda breviore 
tciti i, terti i duabusque proximis mtei se aequalibus 
Cauda rotuudat i tectricibus superionbus mollibus ct longis 

Obs L he above genus is f loselv allied to Mici opus of Swamson • 

IVficuo {AR"'i s mflanoi Fire os Mu r ater ticti icibus primarus 
aptabus allm , iostro pedibusqvt atris 
Long tot 0+unc > ostn unc *aisi 64 unc 
Native name, Muba tando 

Genus MAnAeoPTtRON n g 

Rostrum fob eipiti sequde altius quam latum ad apicem incisum 
ultnque nares comprcssum ad basim setis armatum , mandibula 
infenore ad basim tumida 

Tarsi medioeres digiti exterm vix longiores quam lnterm, poste- 
riores medios .nquantes , ungues eompressi postei lores longissimi 
scuta tarsi v ix dn isa 

Ala breves rotund ite , penms secondarus pnmari is ferb equantibus 
pritna pennirum spuria sceuuda bieviore tertia quae longissima 
est 

Cauda paucarum pennarum composita rotund ita tectricibus supe- 
rionbus mollibus et longis 

Obs ihis genus is allied to Mtci otarsus m some particulars and 
to Btachypus in others it agrees with both in the soft and downy 
nature of the tail i o\ erts 

Malacoiterov MUrMM Mai Ji ante cauddque fat ugmeis nuchd 
atrd dorso sit igdque transvirsd pcctore ttnertis, alts brunnets 
roslroflavo 

Long tot, 6 unc ? osti i -r? r une tarsi n V unc 

Fem mare minor capite nuchaque ferrugineo et atro maculatis 

Native name, Burong Map 

Malacoi ilrox eiNLHius Mai fcmime speciei precedent is similis 
sed magnitudme mult it in inferior 
Long tot 51 une tostii 5 lin , tarsi 8 lin * 

Brat hypus entylotus Jard and Selb Native name, Mtrfa 

Braghyfh u\ x NiOROc Am ata Bra vcrtice atro gems cmereis, 
gold alba, dot so cauddque brunnets pectore abdommeque fettu 
gintis hoc obsturisstmo , lostn mandibuld suptriore ftligmosd, in- 
fenore fiuvd taisis pedibusque btunneis 
Long tot d l unc tostri, \ unc tarsi, 1 X V unc 
Diciui us Malabat itus Stcph Native name than wee , 

Obs Die wratus of Stephens is the female ol th* species 
Ltimus vu gains lemm Native namt, Burong Tana 
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Lanius stricatus Lan dorso, caudd alisque ferrugtneis,illo utro 
strigato paucis penms tertiat um et flexures alarum lined atris, ca- 
pite cinereo, sparso et stt igato atro, corpore subtus obscuri albo , 
lateubus pectot eque pat ce ah o strigatis , rostto apice atro, basi 
albd, tarsis pedibusque brunneis 
Long tot 67 unc t rostri, tV unc , tarsi, ,V one 
Obs This is probably a young bird 
Lamprotorms chalybeus Turdus chalybeus, Horsf 
Native name Terlmg 

Turdus Mmdanensis, Gmel Native name, Murray 
Kittacincla man our us, Gould Turdus macrourus Gmel 
Native name, Mut a buta 

Itmms modfstus Tur dorso, tectricibus alaium vet tiuque olt- 
vaeeo-bt linnets, paucis tectneum primanum preepilatis albo , pri¬ 
marily taudaque brunneis, gula, strigd oculari abdonuneque albis, 
illd macuhs tinereis sparsd , lateubus capitis ct petiore mfenore 
ctnereis , lateubus pectot eque superwre ftrrugmeis, mandibuld 
super lot e pedibusque brunnei&, mfenore flavd 
Long tot 8| unc tostn -^V unc , tarsi, 1 -rV unc 
Native name Kwaran 

Pastor Maiayensis P dot so, caudu alisque vtridi tenets, tec 
trinbns-tertiat 11s abdommeque albis, vet tite nuchaque penms elon- 
gatis, ctneteis, paucis penms viridt t ircumclusis , mento albo, tor- 
pot e subths cinereo 

Long tot 6^ unc , rostri \ unc tat si 1 unc 
Fem dorso brunneo, reliquis colonbus obscuns 
Native name. Brass Brass 

Iota scapulatis Horsf Native nhme, Dutong Capas 
Genus Grataioxyx n g 

Rostrum forte, mandibuld superiore arcuate, mediocu, nares rotun 
datae, basales, setis brevibus tectae 
Pedes v ilidi syndactyli digitis medio posteriori inter se aequantibus, 
exterionbus mtenonbus vix longionbus 
Tarsi validi clongati ungues validi, postenores maximi 
Alee remigibus primarns spurns secundis % ix brevionbus terti s, 
4 t1a , < S lls , 6 ,IS<l " e inter se sequahbus 
Cauda longa rotundata 

Crat vionyx teavA Crat ater vertice cristato , abdomtne pecto- 
reque mfenore flavis, tarsis pedibusoue flavts 
Long tot 7 unc , rostri, \ unc , tarsi, 43 unc 
Native name, Seray Seray 

Craiaion^x ater Crat eenea, vertice cristato , abdomtne pecto- 
reque mfenore, flavis, tarsis pedibusque flavis 
Long tot 7 unc , rostri, t unc tarsi, unc 

Oriolus xanthonotus, Horsf Native name Simpelong Rail 
Ortolus Sinensis, Linn Native name, Kaptndaty 
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Gt acuta religiosa, 4.uct Native name, Tthong 
Platylophus galericulatus, Temm N itive name, see Jerray 
Pitta brathyura, Auct Native name Moitua Plando 
Pitta cociinea P oecipite nuchd corporeque subtus coccmeis, 
alts dorso, raudd stugdque utnnquc nucha: cyaneis, gutture 
feirugineis , lateribus capitis, pedibus, rosOroque atns 
Long coiji 8 nnc rosti um, ^ unc , tarsi, 1^ unc 
Native name same as the last 

Bucruos Biioion Buc atcr, icctncibus teitus laterahbus raudte- 
que uptetbus alb is , i ostro alho strigd cmgente basim atrd , casside 
mediani inrmatd a dimidio capitis ad bis trientis lostn tendente 
Long <orp 3 3^ unc lostn, 6 unc cauna cassidi 1 - 5 une tarsi 
line 

Jan cussidc non peril eta el atia Native name, Kay Kay 
Kvplectts Phtlippmensis Lovia Phihppmcnsis, Linn 
N itive name Tampua 

Antiuts Malayfnsis An dorso brunneo, margimbus pennarutn 
satui atioribus, corpoie subths feiiugtneo lettter tincto duabus 
retti it ibus latcrwnbns caudec albis, pectore maculis brunneis 
adsptrso, pumotibvs mat gin tbits cxtei toribus flams 
Long tot 6^ une , lostn ^ unc , tat si, 1^ une , ung post 
^ unc Native name, Lanchar 

I he present species which is the An prat easts of Raffles and of 
which the collet Lon possesses two specimens is nearly allied to An 
thus tumults hut differs in being of a largei M7C 
Dtcecum rantillans btc 

Dicteum sacchanna Lathia sqcchai ina Litli Nit name, Nella 
Dt cecum 11 uentatu I lorsf 

DiCiMJM icvicAriTTA Dir dorso, cauda, tectncibus alarum, 
primal us extemispartibus, lateribusque capitis obscure azureis , 
striga oeulan atm , gula corporeque subtus aurantiacis, macula 
pectorah vcrticcqnc minis 
Long tot 3A unc rosti i, unc , tarsi, \ unc 

Nitne name Nalloo 

Fem superni cinerea subtUsque flam in egulat iter cinei eo maculata, 
rubro ct istata 

Anthreties j j aiic asilr A/i capite, dorso, pet tot t tolloqm 
cinei to-vu idibus, cot pore subtusfkwo, alts tauda tcclncibusque 
alarum bran nets, rostri manaibula super unc atra, mfenoie 
Jlava, pedibus brvnutis. 

Long tot 8 unc , rostri l£ une t tarsi unc 
Native name Chichaji Rimba 

Anthrfi tes modest a An vertice, dorso alts, caudaque 
vindi-oltuiceis hue singulis penms medus brunneis, ilia preepi- 
latd afto, corporc subtus viridi, singulis penms ui medus 
obseurts, toslropedibusque brunneis % • 

Long tot 6| unc rostii 1^ unc , taisi f unc 
Native name, Chichap Nio 
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Phcenicophaus tricolor, Steph Native name Kado besar 
Phcenicophaus chlorocephalus Cuculus chlorocephalus, Raffles 
Nativ e name, see Lahta 

Phcenicophaus Crawfurdu Gray Native name Kada Kachie 
Phcenicophaus Javancus Horsf Native name Kada Apic 

Phcenicophaus viridibostkis Phcen alts dorso caudaque 
castanets, pnmams apicibus brunnets, rectncibuscaudce api- 
tibus albis, pone striga atra omatis, capite, collo, pectoreque 
mpenore ctnereis, corpore subtus ferrugineo 
Long tot 13 unc rostn 1 unc tarsi 1 unc 
Native name, see Lahia 

Psittacula Malaccensis Kuhl Native name, Tana 
Bucco tumaculata, Gray Native name, Tanda 
Bucco versicolor. Raff Native name, Tahoor 

Bucco QUATiKicoLOR Bur vvndis t pi imams brunnets, rec- 
tricibus caudce tnferionbus partibus azureis, fronte aureo, ma¬ 
cula cor tinea postenore uirtnque ad latus locala, stngd per- 
oculari atra, hoc antice macula coccinea, infra azurea ornata , 
quia coccinea, pcctore superiore cceruleo macults coccinets ornate 
macula flava ad angulum infer ms rostn, rostro, tarsis, pedi- 
busque atm 

Long tot unc , tostri, 1^ unc tarsi 1^ unc 
Native name, Tahoor Capata Cuntng 

Genus MectAlorhynciius n g 

Rostrum validum culminatum canna basali vix ad apicem aduncA, 
altius quetm latum nares magnae basales, rotundatse sett a tectae 
Pedes scansorn digiti bim locati extenores singulis partibus 
aequales et longioies quem mtenores postenores et extenores 
brevi^imi 

Alee pnmis pennarum spurns, secundis brevibus tertus 4 tw , 5 t,s , 6 U \ 
inter a e aequalibus 
Taisi mediocres 
Cauda rotundata mediocns 

Mecaloriivnchus spinosus Meg supertonbuspartibus brun- 
neis , pennis preepilatis olece colore, ter tire penms medns spino- 
sis, ocuhs spatas nudis et rubm circitmdatts, gula obsturi 
ferruginca , cot pore subtus sordide atbo 
Long tot 6$ unc , iostn,\%, tarsi, -fo unc 
Native name, Anko Bennc 
Chrysonotus Tiga Picus Tiga Horsf 
Native name Glato 

Chrysonotus mxniatus Ptcus mimatus, Gmel 
Native name, Glato 

Picus validus Temm Native name Glato 
Hemictrcus bttdius, Picus badms Raff 

Hemicircus brunveus Hem brunneus transverstm ferrugtneo 
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strigaius , gala strxgis mmutis, vertice genisque brunneis et 
non strigatis, macula oblongd ad latera cervicis Jlavo-ferrugi - 
ned, nota ab imgulo infenore rostri utnnque ad gnlam ten- 
dente cotnnea 

Long tot 7^ unc rostri 1 uuc taisi 3 unc 
IJemicirrus tnstis Picus tristis Horsf ® 

Pious pou dolophus Temm Native name, Glato 
Polyplectron Chmquis Icram • 

Nyttliemerus erythrophthalmus Phasianus erythrophthalmus. 
Raffles Native nrn Pagas 1 

Cryptonyx cox onatus, 1 emm Native name, Bestum 

Perdix. aku( inosus Perd tcrugtnosus, tertiarus transiersim 
strigatis atro, abdomme gulaque saluratiorihus, nullo calcare, 
jostio tarsisque atris, illo forti 
Long tot 10 unc rostri | unc tarsi, 1^ unc 
Native name see Hole 

Hemipodius Taigour, Sykes Native name Pothio 

Hemipodius a trogui arxs Hem gula pectoreque superiore 
atns , pcnms ad latera colli albis atro pnepilatis, tilts verticis 
et fiontis atns, albo prcepilatis , dorso brunnto, singulispennts 
transversim strigatis atro, et macuhs pan is albis spar sis, tec- 
tntibus otto praqnlatis, et trail si ersim lute strigatis jlavo Jerru- 
yineo, tcctncibus taudco feiruginets , tt super caudam lendentt- 
bus y latuibus atns , rostro aurantiaoo pedibus, tarsisque brun- 
nets 

Long tot ti unc iostu 7 lm taisi, 1 unc 
Native name Pothio 

Colurmx Sinensis, lcmm Native name Pechan 

Columba Javamca Gmel Native name Paonay Ciochi 

Columba jambu Gmel Native name Paonay Gadang 

Vtnago vernans Columba vemans, Linn 

Native name, Paonay Crochi 

Vtnago Olax Columba Olax lcmm 

Native name Semboan 

Rallus guluns Hor»f Natne name Rentar 
Gallmula pheorucui a. Lath Native name Roa Roa 
Porphyrio Indtcus, Hoi«*f Native name Burong Tedoiu 
Charadrius Vugintanus Bostik Native name Kangbang Saul 
Totanus Damarensis Hor-f Native name, Kadidie 
Scoiopax heteiuia, Hodgs Native name, Reshail 

Mr Waterhouse lead i paper on a new species of Rodent which 
had been sent from the island of Luzon one of the Philippines 
by Hugh Cuming Esq , Corresponding Member 

In geneial appearance this Rodent might he mistaken for a species 
of Capi omys , m size it is about equal to the ( Foutnim the gene 

* m * 
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i il tharacters of the skull and dentition, liowevei, indicate that its 
affinity is with the Mm idee 

‘ The skull, compared with that of the common Rat, differs m 
being of a more ovate form, the occipital portion being somewhat 
elongated and considerably contracted, the width between the or¬ 
bits is comparatively great and behind the orbits the frontal bones 
arc expanded, and join with the ttmporil to form a distinct post¬ 
orbital process The mterpariet il bone instead of being transverse, 
is ilraost circul ir The auditory bulla* are very small The mtei- 
dental poition of the palate is slightly contrictcd m front so that 
themolares diverge posteriorly, the rami of the lower jaw arc less 
deeply emargmated behind the coronoid portion is sm iller and the 
descending ramus is broader and rounded, the symphysis menti 
is of consider ible extent Ihe incisor teeth are less compicsscd and 
less deep from front to back Ihe molar teeth are of a more simple 
structuie, the anterior molar of the upper jaw consists of three 
transverse lobes, and the second and third consist each of two 
tran«vcrse lobes In the lowci jaw the ante nor molar consists of 
four lobes a small rounded lobe in front follow t d by two transverse 
lobes, of which the antenor one is the smaller uid finally a small 
transverse postenor lobe, the second molar consists of two equal 
transverse lobe 6 ' and a small lobe behind them , the 1 ist molar con¬ 
sists of two simple transverse lobes ” 

On iceount of the differences observable in the structure of the 
teeth and form of the skull combined with the hairy nature of the 
t ul and cars, Mr Waterhouse reg irded this animal as constituting a 
sub genus and proposed for it the name of Phlteomys, this name 
being suggested by the habit of the animal, which Mr Cuming 
(after whom the species is named) states, feeds chiefly on the bark of 
trets It may be thus characterized 

Mus (PuniFOMYs) Cumingi M vellere setoso, suberecto, pdis la- 
nngmosi s mtermixtis , auribus niediocnbus extvs pills longis 
obsitis , mgstacibus erthns et perlongis , pedtbus permagms et 
Iritis subtus nudvi , Lauda mediom,pihs ngidis et longis (ad 
Murcm Rattum ratioru halnta) crebre obsita colore mgrescenti- 
Jusco sordid'( ilavo lavalo, subtus palhdioie , cauda mgrescente , 


pilis longior tbits in capite et dor so nig ns unc lm 

Longitudo capitis corponsque 19 0 

—«- caudce 13 0 

- antepedis (unguibus evclusis ) 1 8 £ 

- tarsi 2 10 

- ■— - auris 1 0 

- — - cranu asset 2 4 

Latitudo ejusdem 1 83 

flub apud msulam Luzon 
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July 9, 1839 —The Rev J Barlow in the Chair 

A letter addressed to Col S}kes b} Sir John McNeill was read 
It related to a Dog recently presented by that gentleman to the So¬ 
ciety I his kmd of dog Sir John McNeill states is used by the 
wandering tribes in Persia to guard their flocks* it is a shaggy ani¬ 
mal, nearly as large as a Newfoundland and verv fierce and power 
fill The dam of the animal at the menagerie killed a full grown 
wolf without assist ince 

A letter from Augustus Eliott Fuller, Esq , was read In thi-> letter, 
which is addressed to the Secretary and is dated June 29 1839 
Mr Fuller encloses an account from Ins head keeper, Hunj C heal 
respecting two broods of Woodcocks (jS rolopur ru^tuolu) which were 
bred in the woods of Mr huller s estite at ltosc Hill in bussex 

Ihe two broods referred to consisted each of four birds and when 
first observed about the second week in April they could but just 
run as they grew \ery fast however the} were soon able to fly 
Mr huller s keeper believes the young woodcock is ible to run as 
soon is hitched, and stites that according to his own observation 
and the report of othcis theyalwiys build in a «mall hole which 
they make on the plain ground they sc lcct a dry situation for the 
nest but this is placed ncai a moist soil to which the old buds lead 
then young to procure food 

Mi Waterhouse pointed out the distinguishing characters of a 
new species of louean, which had.been forwarded to the Society by 
tlu Pie&idcut the F irl of Derby, for exhibition and description 

This species of louean appioiches most nearly m size and colour¬ 
ing to the Pteroglossu* hypoglaucut, of Mr Gould s Monograph but 
the beak, w Inch is totally black is much smallci and less arched , 
the nostuls do not extend so far forwirds, and are hidden by the 
feathers of the he id mil there is no longitudinal groove in front of 
them, as in the species above named, and others of the genus the 
blue of the under p u ts of the body is of a much paler and purer tint 
md the feathers on these part*- are white at the base It differs 
moreover, m having the throat and checks white, and the upper 
tail coverts black # 

A totally black be ik being an uncommon character m the species 
belonging to the subgenus PteroglosbUi,, Mr Waterhouse pxoposed 
for this new species the name mgrirostns, and proceeded to charac¬ 
terize it as follow s 

Piekoglossus NioRiuo^rais Pt i ost)o, capitc samm-i nuchdquc 
nigris , guld alba , carport ivpru ohvaceo fusco, tcttritibus se- 
condatus olnatco-vindibit ', wopygio pafhde sulphurco caitdd. 
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tech icibus can da, nigrescenti vit idtbus,plumis quatuor tnlermedits 
ad apicem jemoribusque castanets cot pore subtiis palhdP cyaneo, 
crisso coccineo pedibus mgris r 

Long tot 20 unc ,tostri d A ala, 6%, cauda, 7 tarsi 
Hub -> 

Mr Fraser read his descriptions of tw o new species of Birds from 
a collection made m the Island of Luzon and recently forwarded to 
the Societv bj Hugh ( uming Esq Corresponding Member The 
first of these belongs to the family Cucvlida the genus Phceni- 
cophaus and to Mi Swunson s subdivision of that genus to which 
he has applied the name Dasylophus It mij at once be distin¬ 
guished from all the known members of the family by the singular 
structure of the feathers of its crest and throat the shafts of these 
featheis are expanded at their extremities into lamina; whieh may 
be compaicd to the shavings of whilebone, uid in this respect they 
resemble the feathers of the eiegt of the Tone in to which Mr Gould 
m his Monogiaph applies the name Pletoglossus ulotomus which is 
the Pt Beauharnet.u of W iglcr* but are not curled as in th it species 
The feathers above the nostrils of the crest and chin and along 
the middle of the throat aie grij at the bise hive a decided white 
spot towards the middle aucl are terminated b} a broad expansion of 
the shaft which is ot a glossy black colour and exhibits blue or 
greenish reflections The external edge of this expanded portion of 
the shaft is minutely pectinated The occiput and sides of the head 
are griy parsing into dirty white on the cheeks and sides of the 
throat the hinder p irt ana sides of the neck, and the breast, are of 
a deep chestnut colour the back, wmgs, and tail arc of a deep slu 
mng green colour, all the tail feathers are broadly tipped with white 
the vent thighs and under tail-coverts are dusk) brown, t nged with 
green the lull is liom colour, and the feet are olive 

This beautiful and interesting species Mr Fraser proposed to name 
after its discoverer Mr Cuming Its principal distinguishing cha¬ 
racters may be thus expressed 

Piicemi ocha us Cumingi Ph cristatus, plumis crista et guttuns 
laminis cornels ovahbus splendid* mgns termmatis, mtchd, et 
pectore castanets, fane palhde cmered , alts et caudd metallice 
virestentibus hdc ad aptedm alba 
Long tot 16 unc lostri, 11, ala, 6, cauda 8, tarsi 1^ 

To the bird above described the following memorandum was at¬ 
tached — ‘ Anstc JEn Btcol, language of Albay Ej es red pupil 

• Oken’s Lis for 1832, part m p 279, also m the 1 Auhland,* 1830, No 
118, p 470 
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large ana mack length fiom beak to tail 8J? inches around tlit body 
5 inches Signed H C uming 

The second bud characterized by Mr traser is a new species of 
Duck (Ana?) ■winch is nearly allied to the Anas snprrcthosa Gmel, 
but differs in bung of a smaller size m having the whole of the plu 
mage mucli lightu m colour, and m the sides 8 f the head and neck 
being rufous instead of pale buff it moreover has but one dark 
stripe on tlic «itle of the head whareas Anas svpei cihosa has two 
ilic middle of tliL forehead crown of tlic head, and a line down 
the 1 ) ick of the neck are dark brown fiom tlic full to the eye and 
thence to the occiput is a brown line, which is stpai ited from the 
crown of tlic head by a broad stripe, w Inch is of a p ile rufous tint 
the cheeks sides of the neck chin and upper part of the throat are 
of the same colour the whole of tlu body is brown becoming gra¬ 
dually d irkcr on the rump and tail fc ithers ill tlu fc ithers on the 
upper parts are edge d with p dc rulous the wing coverts aie crossed 
by a narrow white b ind no ir their extremity and terminate m a 
deep vclvct-likc hi ick colour, the speculum is deep glossy green, 
with purple reflections ind bounded behind bjr vehet) black to 
thi« succeeds i mrrow white line the bill and feet arc apparently 
dark olive 

To this species Mr I rasci apple s the nunc 7 uzomta it miy be 
thus ch ir ictonzcd 

Anas Li 7ovic v An supiil uneteo just a vet tire niff reset nti fusco 
struja supei ocvlrtri gems et gulture pallide castanets, speculo 
alaium purpureo vnesrenlc antic* tt postici ntgro margmato , 
corpon ?ubtus jusetscenti-rinereo 
Long tot 2] unc tostri, 2 ^ ala , S£ eauda. tarsi 1 ^ 

A collection of Birds from South Australia was exhibited I his 
collection recently presc nted to the Socu ty by the South Australian 
Company contains the following species — 

Falco melanogtnys, Gould Native name, Monkah 
Falco Bcrigara Vig et Horsf Native name Car-cown, ya 
Falco Cenchroides Centhris Cenchroides, Gould Native name 
Monne monme Golden H iwk 

Athene fortts Gould Native name Ounda-y papa 
JEgothelcs lunulata Jard et Sclb Native name Na me, Night 
Hawk or Eve jar of the coldmsts 

Dacelo gigantea Le tch Native nhme Cracow-Kata Laughing- 
Jackass of the colonists 

Graucalus melanops, Vig et Ilorsf Native name Oi a 
Ctacinus hypoliucus, Gould Native name, Corow-Raw, Whis¬ 
tling Magpie of the colonists m 

Platycercus Pennanln, Vig Native name, Na-hnll-ya Rosetta 
Parrot of the colonists 
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Nanodt s undulutus Vig et Horsf Native name, hi rou ce 
Scalp Pariot of the colonists 

Ti ickoglovsus comtnnus Vig et Horsf 
Trichoglossus purpureas N itive name Watiow Ka 
Meliphaga Nova:-IIollnnd/cc, Vig et Horsf Native name Wandow 
AnthochfU a ru/ogularts Atanlhegonys rufogularis, Gould 
&itella mplanoctphala Gould Native n irae, Coolta tacoow 
Coturniv Australia Tcrrim Native name t'ou la-wa-tee 
Coturmx pectorals Gould Native name I'ou ta wa tee This 
is no doubt the m ile of the preceding species 

Charadi net nigrift on? JEgiahtis nigrifrons Gould 
Rallus Phihppintnsis Less Native name Eerncou Land Rail 
of the colonists 

Vorphyiio rrelanotus Temm Native name. Cow owe Bald Coot 
of the colonists 

Nycticoiax Cahdonicus, Less 

Anns mpercihosa, Gmel Native name 7 ow-an da ? 

Rhynrhaspis Rhyncotis Steph 
Cygnus attain s Shaw 

Phalat) ocoi ru Carboidts, Gould Native name Yal tow Black 
Shag of the colonists 

Mr Fraser who hi ought thc«e birds «everillv under the notice of 
the meeting and who at the same time furnished the above list ob 
served that the chief interest attached to this collection consisted m 
the local it j in which it was formed as naturalists were no doubt 
anxious to learn the geographical ranges of the Australian birds 

July 23, 1839 —William Yarrell, Esq , Vice-Piesident in the Chair 

A collection of 08 Bird-“kins made by C apt Belcher on the west 
coast of South America, and presented to the Society by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, was exhibited, and commented on 
by Mr Y igors 

Among other observations, Mr Y T igors directed the attention of 
the Society to typical or leading characters, of the various groupB of 
which ‘•pccimens were found m tht collection and pointed out the 
lelations which subsist between the great primary groups of his own 
system of ornithology, and the different situations they are fitted to 
occupy,—the earth, the w atcr, the air, the forests, and the marshes 
Mr Vigois afterwards went over the collection m detail, and made 
many intciestmg observations respecting the habits and lelations of 
the <hb< r nt species 

Mr Ogilby called attention to a new species of Squirrel sent from 
the west coast of South America by Cipt Belcher, at the same turn 
as the bird skin# noticed by Mr Vigois This species more nearly 
resembles the Coqualhn ot Buffon (S vatiegnius, Gmol) than any 
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other with which I am acquainted It is however much smaller, 
rather less indeed than the common European Squirrel and differs 
both in the colours thcm<*el\ es and in their distribution The whole 
upper surface of the head and nape as well as the cheeks of the 
Coquallm, are intense and uniform black, the cars and muzzle are 
pure white, the black and light yellowish broWn colours of the back 
arc finely intermixed, or as it were grmulated whilst the long hairs 
of the tail are yellowish red at the, roots, glossy black in the middle 
and intense led on the terminal portion In the new specie & on the 
contrary the head mu/zlc cheek 1 ', and neck, are of the same colour 
as the b ick the cars ire but thinly covered ■with short hair, and that 
of a sandy red colour surrounded by a narrow black border, most 
conspicuous in front the back colours are brindled, or mixed in 
wavy nregular patches and the long hairs of the till are mostly 
bl ick terminated by snowy white tips which give the whole organ 
a hoary appearinee, many of these hairs, however, have yellowish 
gray roots The limbs and under-surface of the body in both spe 
cics die red, but in the present species it is of a lighter and more yel¬ 
low ish cast 


For this species Mi Ogilby proposed the name varieqatoida its 
chief characters are as follow 


Sciurt s \ arii GAToim s St supui fulvo nig) oque vamgutu v, 
nubtus hclvolus , caudd lonyu ci/h/idi ted Jfoirosd cant senile , au 
riculis imbei bibu< bnifis niffto nui/qinatis 

line hn 


Longitudo ab apice lostri id caudse basin 10 0 

- caudec „ 110 

- tarn digitorumque 2 C 

- auris 0 9 

-ab apice rostn ad basin auns 2 ll 


A new species of bquirrtl sent by Hugh Cuming,*Esq Corre¬ 
sponding Member from one of the Philippine Islands, was thus cha¬ 
racterized by Mr Waterhouse 


Scitjrus Phimppinunsts Sc supra intense fuscus pilis mgri- 
rufesienti flavo annulatis sub tbs cineresccnti albus captte et anti- 
ris pedtbus cinei escentibm, auribus parvuh',, taudd medioai 


Longitudo ab apice lostri ad caudse basin 
- emidee 

-ab apice rostn ad basm auns 

- tarsi digitorumque 

- auns 

Hab Mindanado 


unc hn 
6 6 
G 3 
1 6 
1 9 

0 3^ 


Tins species is rather larger than Sc Palmarmq and less tfian 
Sc bwittatvs The geneial hue of the upper paits, sides of the 
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body and outei side of the hinder legs is deep brown (a much richer 
and deeper colour than the same parts in Sc bivittatus ) this tint is 
pioduced by the admixture of rust colour and black, the hairs being 
of the latter colour, and rather broadly annulated with rusty-red 
near the apex The tail is not very bushy, the hairs are black with 
two bright rusty hart, 1 lie under parts of the body are grayish 
white, with a f unt yellow tint the head and fore legs arc grayish, 
and the feet are black, ‘■hght.lv grizzled with lust colour” 

Mi Waterhouse then proceeded to point out certain differences 
obsorvable in the skulls of two species of Squirrels which are usually 
confoundi d under tin name Sciurus Palmarum and the txterndl 
characters of which he h id pointed out m the ‘ Magazine of Natural 
History for Septembei 18^7 p 496 lhe specific mme tatus 
is there proposed for the new specie* 

lhe skull of Scturuf tristriatm observes Mr Waterhouse 
diffeis fiom thit of Sc Palmarum in being a little luger consider 
ably broader in propoition, and m having the upper surface less 
convex the post orbital process is larger the width between the 
orbits is greater and the nasal portion is more suddenly contracted 
the nasal bones arc larger and narrower posteriorly hollowing are 
the dimensions of the crania of these two species of Squin el 


i>i Palmarum 


Sc trislriatus 


Total length 
Width 

-between orbits 

Length of nasal bones 
From outer side of incisors (upper jaw) 
to front molar tooth 
Space occupied by the five molars on 
eithei side of upper jaw 
Length of palate 

-of ramus of lower jaw from 

front to posterior part of condyle 


unc 

1 


lm 

b 

104- 

54 

54 


5 


34 

n 

104 


unc hn 
1 7 q. 

114 
64 
6 

H 

44 

9 

1 04 


microscopical society 

The Microscopical Society of London, held their first Meeting on 
Wednesday January 29th at the Horticultural Society s Rooms, 
No 21, Regent Street lhe meeting was attended by upwards of 
a hundred members and visitors 

The President Professor Owen, announced that since the provi¬ 
sional meeting on the 20th of December, for the purpose of forming 
the Society, the number of members had increased to one hundred 
and ten, and a further addition of twenty nine names was announced 
in the course of the evening, making a total of one hundred and 
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thirty-nine origin'll member** of the Society, it having been deter¬ 
mined tint those who joined the Society on or before the fust night 
of meeting should be considered ouginal member** 

Mr Owen communicated a paper on the application of Mieiosco- 
pic examinations of the stiucture of teeth to the detcimunition of 
fossil remains After alluding to the essential service rendered by 
the microscope to the chemist mineralogist, and vegetable plijsio- 
1 'gi^t he proceeded to offer i few e\ imples of the utility of the 
mu rose opt to the geologist when applied to the mvestig ition of 
the structure of fossilized teeth « 

Ihc first ex mi pit adduced was that of the Saurocephalus an 
Amour in fossil man il which li id been referred to the class of rep 
tiles After pointing out the destructive characters of the micro 
scopic tt\ture of the teith m reptiles and fishes, it was shown that 
tht Sauroc cphalus it cording to this test, unquest ion iblj belonged 
to tin litter class and that it most elosely resembled Sph^raua 
among itttnt fishes ui its dentil structure 

1 he second m-tan cc was the ii isilosauiu" of Dr Harlan which 
li ul been left ired to the class lteptih i, and the double fanged struc¬ 
ture of its tilth had on the strength of its supposed Saurian affi¬ 
nities he n adduttd to wi iken tht arguments adv meed m favour of 
the m unrnifeious n iturc of c D an fo sd s from the fetonesfield oolite 
Mr Owt u if ter describing the microscopic ihirictci of the teeth of 
the Basilosaurus showed that it de\i ited from the feaunan structure 
lu this respect as widely a** the.Sauioccphalus but that the modih- 
e it on of its ilcnt il structure resembled most closely that of the 
cichilot mil htibivorous Cetacea Lastly Mr Owen alluded to the 
different e m the views entertained bv ( uvier and M de JUainville, as 
to the afhmtu s of the megatherium w Inch was refened bv the one to 
the firmly of the blotlis and bj the otliei to that of the Armadillos 
after expl lining the wcll-maihed differences m the microscopic cha¬ 
racters of the dentil stiucture in the«c two firmlics of the so-called 
Julentati Mi Owen pi occult d to describe the stiuctuie of the 
teeth of the mcgathinum and to show th it 11 its close resemblance 
to the dentil structure of the sloths, it confirmed the views of the 
great founder of the sciencc t of fossil remuns J his paper was ac¬ 
companied by a numbti of very bequtiful illustrative ill livings, t\ 
lu biting the minute structuieot the teeth of tl t amm ils refcricd to 

Mr Jackson then re id i short paper thawing the ittention of the 
Society to a mode of mounting the compound microscope, wluch 
differs in soitu particulais fiorn the methods generally adopted 
J he principal object to he kept m view m tht constiuction of the 

Ann Net Hist Vol 5 No 2^ Mauh 1S40 i- 
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instrument is the pievention of tlio®c accidental vibrations which so 
much interfere with microscopic examinations, especially in the 
neighborhood of crowded thoroughfares This object is effected 
by connecting together the body and stage of the instrument in such 
a manner that whatever vibrations are communicated to the one 
shall be equally communicated to the other In the instrument of 
Mr Jackson this principle has been carried further than has hitherto 
been effected, and it also affords improved ticilitits for minute ad¬ 
justments, and the accurate admeasurement of microscopic objects 
' A discusaion ensued on the subject ot Mr Jackson s paper, and 
also on the best methods of measuring microscopic objects and the 
greater difficulties encountered m iscertaming the antcro posterior 
dumettrs of minute bodies as compared with the facilities which 
we possess of obtaining lateril meisuicments lhc meeting then 
resolved itself into a comer® i/iont during which a number of inter¬ 
esting objects were exhibited by mdividuil members many of 
whom h id their microscopes upon the table 
llie meeting ldjourned at 11 o clock 

Wednesdij February 19 1840 It II Solly Bsq m the Chiu 
A piper was read by Mr Quekett on the dewelopment of tlic 
vascular tissue of plants, in which it was shown that the membra¬ 
nous tube of vessels originated from a cytoblast in a manner similar 
to th it described by Schleiden m the form ition of cells*' from which 
it first it is difficult to recognise tlgm but in v shoit time they 
issume a very clung ited foim and the cytoblist disippears Before 
the fibie is deposited, the contents which are gelatinous are 
crowded with numerous most minute granules, which possess the 
motion known as active molecules and iftcr a short time when 
they have become a little cnl urged tlicj, ulhcre to the inner suiface 
of the tube containing them m a diifeicnt in inner for e ith vessel, so 
that the sever il varieties of vasculir tissue are not degenerations of 
each other but are e ich constructed origin illy on the plan they arc 
alwajs observed to present to the eye 

It had been conjecturtd by hchleulen that a current existed be¬ 
tween the gelitmou® contents of the cell arid its walls which pre- 
cedcel the formation of a fibre anel gave the direction it afterwards 
took , this was refuted by showing that the gr mules become sepa¬ 
rately attached to the inside of the vessel, a little distance fiomeach 
other beginning first at one end and proceeding to the opposite 
the “fibre elongating like a loot by the materials of growth being 

* Sec laylor s Scientific Memoirs, vol u p 281 
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alw iys added to the point The granules so attached becoming 
nourished by the contents of the vessel ind the spices between 
them arc in a short time obliterated by the fibre acquiring a defined 
border which completes its di vclopmcnt 

This act is the one observed in the formation of the fibre of all 
vessels but the arrangement of the granules differs so as to consti¬ 
tute the several virieties In the^annular vessel the granules atticli 
themselves horizontally, forming rings In the spiral they become 
inclim d and by continuing this direction around the interim of the • 
membranous tube the peculiar character of the vessel is obtained 
In the reticulited cull division or branch of the fibre or granuli 
becomes enlarged m tht line ind forms the starting place for the 
tiesh direction of the fibre In the dotted ind «cil inform vessels, 
the fibres become so reticulated as to have portions of the outei 
membrane of tin vessel without any deposit within and tins spot, 
so left constitutes the dot or line ir in irking seen in these vessels 

This dot is plain m ill such \cssels cvcepting those found in 
woody evokin'- where it possesses (from a slight difference in 
structuie) a central mirk tnilogous to tint on the woody tissue of 
coniferous plants with which Mr Quekctt considers it identic il but 
only of a smallei size I he paper was lllusti ited with rimncious 
dugrams which gave repicst ntations oi the successive stages of the 
minute process Mr Quekctt had observed 

llOV \L HUSH ACADTMT 

November 11, 1839—Mr Ball lead a paper “on the Boltna 
Ihbernicu” by Robcit Patterson, hsq , Member of the Natuial 
History Society of Belfast 

In a note append* d to Ins p ipei on the Cydtppr Pointful mt* 
(1 raus II I A , vol xix part 1, page 9G ) the author had men¬ 
tioned the occurrence oq the Irish coast of a species of ciliograde, 
which lie had named provisionally Raima Iliberntca A large num¬ 
ber having been taken in the bay of Bangor, county of Down, on 
the 11th of July 1839, the drawings now biought forward were 
executed from living specimens 

The movement of this Beroe was stated to be less vivacious than 
that of the Cydippc Pomiformvs, and it is much more susceptible of 
external injury I he long-continued action of ctrtam portions of 
the cilia, after the animal was broken to pieces, was mentioned, 
the variety of aspect presented by the tentacula described, anct the 
situation of cert un wlutisli cords or vessels mmutefy detailed The 
lobes of the mouth were shown by the figures not to occupy more 
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than one fifth of the entire length 1 he both is transp irent, and, 
whin igitated m the dark bteomes highly luminous—a property 
not possessed after death 

In conclusion, the author enumerated the localities m winch it 
had been hitherto observed, and proposed some brief specific ch trac¬ 
tors by which it might be distinguished 

November 30 —Mr Ball read a paper “ on a Species of Loligo 
found on the Shore of Dublin Bay about three years ago Its 
dimensions are the following — 

Extreme length, to the end of tentacula, 10 0 inches 
Do of the body or m mile 3 1 , 


Do of the head 

1 6 


Average length of arms 

2 8 


Length of tentacula 

6 0 


Bicadth of fin 

1 0 

9 

Length of hu 

1 3 

99 

Extreme breidth of bodv 

1 7 


Length of dorsal lamina 

1 5 

9 

Extreme breadth of dorsal lamina 
Breadth of lirgest horny hoops of ace¬ 

0 2 

9 

tabula about 

0 2 

99 


It was thus shown to be of much shorter proportions than the 
Loligo vulgaris Its body is urn-sh iped 1 he large fin, which is 
somewhat inequilateral approximates to an ellipse m form, and 
resembles not a little the fin of Loligo Brongnartn , as figured by 
Ferussac, to which it also bears likeness, m the structure of its 
five-ribbed dorsal lamma, but it differs from this animal m its 
general proportions, and m the horny hoops of its acetabula which 
have in each of the twelve largest in the tentacula about thirty-six 
sharp and equal teeth The general form of the whole animal 
much resembles Onychoteuthi? Leachu —a ccphalopod of a different 
genus, with which it may be confounded by a casual observer 
Mr Ball proposes to name the specie** Loligo Lblana,* 

In addition to the foregoing, the following species of Loligo have 
fallen under Mr Ball s notice, as occunyng in the Irish seas — 
Soltgo sagittata var differing in the shortness of its tentacula 
lrum the figure given by hcrussac Scieral specimens were taken 
oil the coast of Cork by George Allman, Esq 
Loligo vulgans 
Ixiligo media 


* fht anuc nt name of Dublin 
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Loligo media var— cisdy distinguished by its greater propor¬ 
tionate length of bodv uid b'v the shortness of its t< ntaoula from 
the true L Media, in the form of the fin ternating its mantle, it 
strongly resi rubles Lohgo subulata A few specimens, obtained on 
the eoast < Down by the late J Montgomery, ESq , were submitted 
to Mi Hall s inspeetion by W 1 hompson. Esq * 

Decen >tr 9 —Mr Lloyd exhibited a specimen of the Vege- 
t ible Flannel dcseribed in p 359 of our 4th volume, brought by 
him from Beilin He at the ■* ime time laid on the table of the 
Academy a specimen of a very similar <*ubst mce, which he h id re¬ 
ceived from bir John Herschel, and which was found investing the 
rocks at the mouth of one of the rivers of Southern Africa It le 
scmblcs the otlui veiy much in external appearance except that the 
fibres arc coarser md more compactly matted together It appears 
to consist almost cntiiely of conferva, but appircntly of a different 
speru s 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ON DiTUCA i ANSARIJf 4 AND IMPREGNATION 

Dr Fresemus has observed that in Dati^ca rannabina, when female 
plants remain isolated they ire able nevertheless to produce npe 
fruit in abundance and he thinks he is justified in concluding that 
this and other purely female forms* are, in the absence of male organs, 
endowed with the capability of developing by i purely vegetative 
process the highest vit d product the terminal bud In the summer 
of 1837 a female specimen of the above plant in the Frankfort bota¬ 
nical garden, developed a stem from its root which now bears mole 
flowers also — Lmneca Part III 1839 

ON A NEW GENUS Or CEPHALOPODA 

M Eschncht has given in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Copenhagen a description of a highly remarkable Ccphalopod from 
lacobshavn, m Greenland as a new genus, under the name JOirro- 
teuthis Mullen, with the following character “ Octopus suctoms 
minimis unam senem m quovte brachio formantibus, brachus cir- 

* Since ill fingoing was written, Mr Ball was favoured with an in¬ 
spection of l isb bones, found at difleicnt times on Magilhgan Strand, 
county of I)c Hvndman, of Belfast I hey seem to bt those of 

Sepia riipellnid l 1 in 1 erussac’s thud plate of Sepia His attention 
was also directed toi^ of ( uttle-fisli, found in the stomachs of Delphi* 
nus mclas i i Jlypeioouu fins They belonged to a speties of Cepha- 
lopod he has nit \ t dclemm t As he purposes writing a monograph of 
the Cephtth pot 1 1 of oe lush „ c , he requests information on the subject 
from all who can atfo u i 
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ratifc et cum memlmma natatona vel cum plius ejus pcnduhnis usque 
ad apitem fere conu itis alls nat vtorns du ibus tr insversdlibus ver¬ 
tebrae cartilagineae corporis inserti* Suctorus singulorum bracln 
orum 30 cirns 32 Length of bod} if, of the arms 41" — 
Wtegmann's Aichiv*, Part V 1839 Berlin, 1840 

derivation or niF tltf and rnr Jocvsso y two sffcies or 

ABYSSINIAN CrltASSrS 

Tlie cultivation of the seed of the leff, brought to Purope by 
Rupptl lias shown that this gra^s is the Poa abyssinica Tacq * ind 
that the drawing of Bruce, ilthough somiwhit rude is dso to be 
referred to the samcpluit Ihe focus^o which Bruce likewise 
mentions is according to the spec imens cultivated from lluppcl s 
seed an Elcustnc very sinulxr to hi mduu but yet foimmg a new 
‘■pccies Kltusme locus^o I his griss is principally cultivated on 
hills for the brewing of beta — Lnmaa, Part III 1839 

HIT SflAKF NU1 

This extraordinary vegetable curiosity is a nut about the si/c of 
an ordinary walnut, nearly round, md of a fine brown li i/cl colour, 
and very light When broken the kernel is found to bcai so stri 
king a rt&cmblanct to a snake that it is always called the snake nut 
It grows in the marshes of British Guiana Had we only examined 
one specimen we should have taken it for a lusvs nalurcp ,—a merely 
iccidcntal resemblance to the *snakc assumed by the kernel in 
shrinking, but the gentleman who favoured us with i sight of it 
has several of the nuts, md they are all dike which circumstance 
together with the name which has been given to it in the country 
where it is produced, proves that it is not a men fieak of nature 
but a regular natural production We do not recollect ever having 
heard or read of the species of nut which we have here briefly de¬ 
scribed, and if any of our readers can, md will throw some light on 
the subject we shall be much obliged for the information I'he 
specimens of the snake nut which we have seen were brought home 
by the Palmyra which arrived lately in this port from Demcrara — 
Liverpool Mercury Jan 17 

rhe unknown Correspondent from whom wo have received the above is 
informed that a Description and Drawing of tile Snake Nut was commu¬ 
nicated by Mr Schomburgk to the Linnoean Society, m June, 1837 

„ * rhe identity of the plant produced from the Beeds brought home by 
Bruce under the name of TtJ, with the Poa Abysmmca of Jacqum was 
pointed out by Solandcr in 1789, in tliL first edition of “ Horlus Kew- 
tnsis,’ vol 1, p 100 But Bruces figure, making every allowance for 
its rudeness, cannot possibly be referred to the same grass 
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M VON nUMBOLDT ON DARWIN S VOYACF, AND ON SCIIOMBURGIl’s 

1 XFFDI1ION 

' 1 he volume of Mr,Gharlc& Darwin is an ulmirable Supplement to 
the voyage of the Beagle it is one of the most remarkable works 
that in the course of u long life, I have had the pleasure 1 o see pub¬ 
lished Mi Darwin unites to s igacity for detailed observ itions en¬ 
larged mows in general physics, I should rather saj in nvturai phi¬ 
losophy—views which embrace at *once geology the geographical 
distribution of pi mts and the influence of temperature on the organic 
types of the primitive woild 

Mr Schomburglv continues to explore with the s ime ardour I 
hope thit he will re ich the C erio Duida, the forest of Ihrtholletia 
ind the mission of ksmeralda, where I w is almost de\ oured by mos¬ 
quitoes M iy this excellent young man, my countrym in alw tys en¬ 
joy the kindness of youi lllustnous (society ’ — I filer of M von Hum¬ 
boldt m the Vtam,actions of the Geographical Society, vol ix p 50 


MriLOUOIOCKAL OBSLRVV1IONS FOR JAN, 1840 

Chiswick —I in 1 Oveicisf fine 2 Very tnu > Fine slight rain 4 

Hun r C loudy and fine fiosty at mglit 0 frosty 7 Clear and frosty 
severe frost ut night 8 Severe frost 9 Overcast fine 10 Overcast frosty 
it night 11 Sharp frost 12 liosly fine 1> ( lcar 14 II i7y 15 

Drizzly 1C line 17 Fog 0 y 18 1 rusty and foggv run 19 Boisterous, 
with heavy rain 20 Ilam fine boisteious at night 21 Very boisterous with 
run 22 Cloudy cleu it night 2 3 Run windy at ui Q ht 24 Boisterous 
27 Overeast ram fine 26 Stormy and wet 27 Clear and eold 28 Ram 
boisterous 29 Veiy fine 10 Ilazy 'll Very hue 

I he frost wa for a short time very intense between the 7th and 8th being 

20° below tiecmig 

linsttm —Jin 1 Cloudy 2 bine *1,4 Cloudy 5 lint 6 Fine 

little snow i w 7 Fine b 9 10 Cloudv II, 12, 11 Fine 14, 15 Cloudy 

16 line 17 Ram 18 Cloudy 19,20 Cloudy stormy with rain pm 

21 Stonily thunder mil loiktd lightning with lain am 22 Cloudy 2*1 
Ram 24 Stoiiny run i m 25 bine snow a m 26 Rain ram early a m 

27 line -8, *.9 Rain 10 Tine 11 Cloudy inn eirly \ m 
/Ippltgailh A fan si JJunifru s shtre - Jan 1 Tine morning run p w 2 Very 

wet a w showery ill day 1 Quiet day wall slight showers 4 Fine day and 
fur aurori bore ills 5 Clcirdiy •hard frost. 6 Fine frosty day 7 Dull 
and i loudy 8 Hie sum thaw 9 frost agun 10 Still frosty but eloudy 

11 Wet iiid stormy 12 1 he sune all day 11 Fair, but threatening rain 

11 15, 16 Wet and boisterous, 17 Clear and tcuding to frost 18 Rain 

again and wind 19 Heavy ram a m showery all day 20 Frequent show¬ 
ers 21 Wind veiy high 22 21j 24 Boisterous weather 25 Ihe same 

sb 0 lit showeis 26 Moderate but showery 27 Sui cession of snow showers 

28 IrostAM snow thiwiM 29 Trost a m fine winter day 30 Frost 

eailyAM chingeiM 11 Slight show ers a m fine day 

Sun shone out 22 days Ram fell 18 days Snow 2 days Frost 7 days 
Wind north 1C Jay North east 5\ days East 1 day South east 5 days 
South 1 day-. South-west 9\ davs West 4 days North-wc t l£ day 

( aim 8 days Modetite 5 days Brisk 1 days Strong breeze 9 day^c 
Boisterous 5 days Storm l day Temperature of spring water, taken 8 times 
in the month, 4 l 5 3 Mean temperature of the atmosphere 37 8 








































































ANNALS OF NATURAL HISTORY 


XVI — On the Irregular Fotm^of the Flower of the Pipiho- 
nace.e By II Walpirs* 

Tiil irregular form of the flower of the Papilionacece has given 
use to the most v ined explanations, to such in extent indeed, 
that the enumeration of all the opinions hitherto advanced iin¬ 
specting the origin of this form, which, at cm ding to the point 
of view in which they have been consultrtd, differ essentially 
liom one mothei, would occupy too much space to be stated 
here It might consequently appear almost superfluous to 
incrcisc the great number of theones advanced on this inter¬ 
esting subject by another, and I w ould on that account h ive 
held back my view s, which differ fiom all hithcito brought for¬ 
ward, did I not find them to be confirmed by all the rcscaichcs 
which I have made rcl itne to the subject 

The pod so pccuhu and so eh lr icteriscic ( hgumen ) be¬ 
longing to the entire family of the Legutnmo^oi, must, from 
its disposition, be legirded as the single cirpel of a five cai- 
pcllary fruit Dc Candolle has ilready diiwn attention to 
this, without any botanist houcvci having hithcito made 
use of this fact, (proved by the pentagynous genus Ajfonsia, 
A St IIil me,) m explan ition of the irregular form of the 
papilionaceous flower These five pods of Affomta are ai- 
langed in a circle, so that then supenoi seminiferous sutin e« 
are situated inneimost, the individual pods line therefore to 
be consuleiedas if centric from the imaginary floial ixiswhuh 
passes through the point of union of the margins of the pods 
Of these five ovaues normally fom become aboitive, from 
reasons it is true unknowm, and a single one only remains, 
although exceptional cises occur of two and three ovaries in 
one flow er This sole remaining ovarium stands eeeentne fiom 

* Irinstated flora tilt Limicea, tm Journal fur dit Botamk, I’ait iNr 
\ol xiu IS 19 

Ann Nut Hist Vol 5 No 30 May IS 10 xi 
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the imaginary floral axis, and generally has lengths isc a la¬ 
terally compressed form arising from the unilateral adhesion 
of the ovules 

The pod of the Legummosce from its situation must always 
be viewed as that one of the five taapellaiy fruit which is 
fuithcst removed fiom the floial axis,—it is then the inferior 
ovarium m the flow cr which is developed, while the four su¬ 
perior ones piove abortive, for I have found the forts rem- 
pmati of the Legummosce on more accuiate examination to 
be constantly produced by the twisting of the peduncle 
This tw isting it is true usually takes place m the bud state, 
and descriptive botany has rarely taken this into consideia- 

tlOll 

The eccentiicity of the individual ovaries from the floi il 
axis is demonstrated not merely by the Affbnsca which h is 
been aheady mentioned, but also by those cases where se¬ 
veral ovaries occui m one flower, thus 1 have observe dm 
Ccesalpima digyna, Willd, Herb No 8026, that the two ova¬ 
ries do not stand as might be expected with their broad sides 
parallel with one another, but in imperfect opposition, so that 
on the one (the right) side, one, and on the other (the left) side, 
two ovaries must be supposed to have been abortive 

The calyx m all Papihonacece is composed of five sepals, cor¬ 
responding to the number of petals *, these enter mto the most 
varied cohesions inter se , in most cases, however, they are 
united at least to some extent mto a tube or cup, &c and only 
free at the apex Exceedingly fcw r cases of the calyx occuri mg 
qumqucpartite to the base in the fully developed papiliona¬ 
ceous flower are mentioned by authors, although in the em¬ 
bryonal state of the bud, as Schleiden and Vogel have demon¬ 
strated in their excellent c Beitragen zur Entwieklungsge- 
schichte der Bluthentheile bci den Leguminosen,’ (Nov Act 
Ac Cms Loop Carol Nat Cur vol xix p 1) all the subse 
quently cohering parts of the flower are then fiee, and in the 
course of development these parts, still consisting of delicate 
parenchyma, at first cohere from intimate reciprocal pressure 

% * Strange enough, Bischoff still describes the corolla papihonacea as ge¬ 
nerally consisting of four petals—Handbuch der botan i erimnologie, p 
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of the Flower of the Papihonaceae 

The cause of the cohesion is correctly explained by the rcci- 
piocal pressure m the flower bud, without however contri¬ 
buting m any way to the explanation of the very remarkable 
irregularity of the flowers 

The cohermg-leaved calyx, howev-er, as well as the position 
of the ovarium with respect to the other floral parts, appear 
to furnish the best explanation, of this irrcgulaiity 

From the double circle of anthers present m all decandious 
Leguminosce , and actually to be observed in the embryonal * 
state of thi floial bud, we obtain an explanation of the alter¬ 
nation of the petals and ovaries which we find realized in AJ- 
fonsia , and indicated m the other onc-poddt d Legumtnosa by 
the position of the ovarium between the tw o e irmal petals 
This ovanum is during the flowering period in geneial sessile, 
or merely piovided with so shoit a petiole that it does not 
project out of the tubular calyx Consequently an action on 
the othir floril paits cannot be denied to this ovarium, as it 
frequently ittams to a considerable size, and this action is 
manifested by pressuic on the adjacent organs, which on that 
account are greatly inclined to cohesions in their still paren¬ 
chymatous consistency Since the petals in propoition to the 
length of the calycmal tube can generally only be designated 
as shortly unguiculated, nay in*several geneia a great poition of 
the lamina is even still situated in the calyx, the lateral petals 
standing nearest to the ovanum cohere at their mfcnoi m u- 
gins very frequently, where the pressure which the calyx and 
ovarium jointly exert is most powciful, and form the carina 
This piessuie is even so eonsidciable in the genus Tonesin f 
Rxb, that the petals aie fiom the first entirely suppressed, 
and fuither the ovarium coheres at its inferior suture through 
its cntiie length with the penanthium, as I have observed in 
several undcscnbcd species of this highly mstiuctive genus 
In the Cce&al/miiete there a^e several genera with only from 1 
to 3 petals, these then constantly stand in the place of the 
vevillum and of the w mgs (ala:) —Perhaps the absence of the 
other petals may be deduced from hence ? Direct observation 
can only decide this question Yet we obseive in Tamai indue 
Indica , L, at the place where the two absent petals should 

m 2 
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have stood, two minute scales, which appear to be the rudi 
ments of the petals 

The flower of the Legummosa acquires a laterally com¬ 
pressed appearance fiom the aboition of the four superior 
^ovaries, and I am rot aw are of a single case where the flown 
of any one of this family corresponds exactly to the scheme 
properly deducible for it 

The petals foiming the carina are, as is well known, those 
standing nearest to the ovarium , and they must therefore, in 
the true papilionaceous flower, be those situated innermost, 
and indeed they always closely surround the ovanum ind 
pioceed perfectly parallel with it The two following petals, 
or the wings, retain their origin il position, and place them¬ 
selves, in consequence of the lateral compiession of the entire 
flower, over the carm.il leaves, with which, by the too great 
picssure and considerable development of the former (as m 
sev ci al Phaseoltcp and many TV ifotiea) they fri quently cohere 
at their base, niturally howevci above the unguis But they 
are generally prevented by the gamoscpalous calyx fiom de¬ 
veloping and spiending themselves freely is they would 
otherwise do The last petal, the veanllum , opposed to the 
ovanum at its upper suture, stands both from its situation as 
well as position,—as may be distinctly seen in numerous 
Sophorere, —fuitliest from the ovarium, consequently meets 
with the fewest hindrances to its independent development, 
and thus frequently attains to a considerable size m pro¬ 
portion to the other petals tins also depends on the stronger 
nutriment, which m consequence of its distance fiom the ova- 
num appears to be conveyed to it through the calyx Thus 
then m the bud at least the vexillum will be folded round the 
other petals and inclose them, whence arises the w cll-known 
vexilla-covermg Aestivation {aistivatio vexdlams) of the Papi- 
honaceat 

If the petals are very narrow, and the calycinal tube very 
long and narrow, they at times cohere through their whole 
length at their margins to a tube whose border exhibits five m- 
cisions which open according to the type of the papiliona¬ 
ceous flower, .as in many Trifohece 
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of the Flower of the Papilionaceae 

If on the contrary the calycmal tube is very short and 
broad, and the calyx thus surrounds the other floral parts but 
very loosely—as in most ol the Sophorece —then indeed the 
carma is formed of two non-cohering petals, nevertheless th<L 
papilionaceous flower is still easily recognizable This cas * 
has also a similar action on the stamina, which are then like¬ 
wise free or only cohering at their base 

The stamina, which m the Papihonacece are with few excep¬ 
tions always to the number of ten, stand, as is well know n, m 
two circles around the ovarium These two circles, it is true, 
are in most eases, from the cohesion of the filaments, very in¬ 
distinct , yet in the young bud, as also m the perfectly deve¬ 
loped flower of some Sophorece , they are clearly to be distin¬ 
guished , and they are likewise indicated in numerous other 
Papilionacece by the alternate similar or sterile anthers (in 
this case it is constantly the inner circle which is sterile), 
and also by the altci nately longer and shorter filaments The 
stamina present but a very slight surface of opposition to the 
outer piessuie, and on that iccount are subject to the most 
\aned cohesions—the more so as they are situated nearest to 
the o\arium, nevertheless they are always more or less fiec 
at the apex, and I am only acquainted with a few cases whcie 
the anthers arc directly sessilt on the stammal tube 

Hitherto the following modifications of cohesion of the sta¬ 
mina have been observed •— 

a The stamina cohere m a perfectly closed tube 
h The stamina cohere in a tube slit at the upper side, 
either in its entuc length or only partially 
Here two cases are possible 

a The stammal tube fs slit from the apex downwaids 
The stammal tube is slit from the base upw ards This 
is the rarer case 

c The stamina cohere \n a tube slit at the lower side along 
its whole length Very rarely 
d Nine stamina cohere to a tube slit superiorly, the 
tenth, belonging to the inner stammal circ le, and stand¬ 
ing opposed to the ovanum, is in its entire length fiee 
l The stamina cohere in two bundles of r i and 5 througTi- 
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out thur whole length, and as these two bundles stand 
on each side of the ovaiium, they must be imagined to 
have onginated hom a stammal tube Slit superiorly and 
mferiorly at the same time 

Of the ten stamina, that standing at the upper and that 
standing at the lower floral pole are free m their whole 
length (the first belongs tp the second or inner, the latter 
to the first or outer circle), the other 8 stamina are si¬ 
tuated m bundles of 4 and 4 on each side of the ovarium 
(This else has hitherto been observed only in Platypo¬ 
dium, See c Linmra/ vol xu p 420) 

Besides these, the stamina at times cohere more or less w ith 
the petals The case most frequently occurring is the cohe¬ 
sion of nine stamina to a superioily slit tube with a tenth 
free filament, and is to be expl Lined thus the tenth stamen, 
opposed to the suture of the pod, stands furthest from the 
ovarium, and is consequently the least subjected to pressure 
and the cohesion arising therefrom Th it this is actually 
the case is moreover evident from the stamina situated su¬ 
periorly on both sides of the ovarium entering successively 
into a more and more intimate cohesion tow ards the inferior 
floral pole, so that the stamina following on each side the free 
stamina, which belong to the outer cnclc, are frequently but 
slightly connected with the rest, while the succeeding ones co¬ 
here higher and higher,—a statement,which will be found to be 
confirmed m the greater number of diadelphic Papihonacea 
The other cohesions above-mentioned must also be ex¬ 
plained in the same manner, from the general or partial, 
greater or smaller pressure which the stamina have to suffer 
fiom the adjacent floral parts, and there consequently exists 
no reason, as is also evident from the above-mentioned va¬ 
luable researches of Schleidcn and Vogel, for denying to the 
merely mechanical influences all action on the form and posi¬ 
tion of vegetable organs, as many botanists have done who 
have endeavoured to reduce all phenomena of vegetative life 
to the influence of highei influences, which unfortunately m 
most cases ipproaches near to scientific mysticism, by which 
little good is gained 
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Yet as theie is no rule without at least an apparent excep¬ 
tion, there may be persons who can bring forw ard a number of 
facts which appeal: to speak against the correctness of the 
thcoiy here advanced, but these exceptions serve, as fai as I 
have hitherto become acquainted with them, only to confirm # 
and extend the above positions, which I only maintain for 
the true Papihonacets sufficiently well characterized by then 
festivatio vexillaris 

One might mention, for instance, the large groups of the * 
Ccpsalpmece and Mimoscre, which can scarcely be separated 
fiom the family of the Leguminosce, in which the almost re- 
gulu five pctalled coiolla now and then occurs together wuth 
the characteristic pod, as not being m harmony with the law 
above stated for the Pajnhomcea , although the forms of flower 
which here occur arc nothing more than modifications pro¬ 
duced by that law 

The Ccesalpmtce are distinguished m addition to the erect 
embryo, which is of no importance m oui inquiries, from the 
Papiliomcea, by the imbricate, the Mimosca by the valvate, 
aestivation 

The former appears to be produced by the calyx m the 
Ceebalpmvce bemg generally qmnquepartite to the base, it is 
therefore not able to inclose the floral parts so tightly and to 
press them on one another, as a gamo§epalous calyx, the petals 
can consequently dc\ elope more freely and adopt that aestiva¬ 
tion originally peculiar to them 

In this case almost all the petals are of like size and form, 
they expand freely, not being prevented by the calyx, and 
approach m their outer appeal ance more to the rosaceous co¬ 
rolla than to the papihonaceous the stamina likewise rarely 
cohere inter se , and we here find them arranged in two circles 
If on the contrary the calyx is cohering ( Coultena , II b B 
Kunth, Ceesalpima , L, &c ) we immediately find the papiho¬ 
naceous corolla make its appearance 

Further, when the ovarium m the Casalpinea* is spherical 
or cylindrical, then it will be less eccentric than the usually 
occurring compressed ovarium, its axis will approach nearer 
to the lmaginaiy floral axis than is otherwise the case, forTt 
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will it all events adopt that position m which it meets with 
the least opposition , it will consequently appioach the upper 
iloral pole, where the other four abortive ovaries w r ould have 
stood—an appearance which, although m a slight degree, we 
also find m the true Paptlionacea —by which the reciprocal 
pressure of the individual floral parts on one another becomes 
more equalized The irregularity of the flower diminishes 
however in the proportion in which this equality is established 
The calyx in this case is nearly regular ( Hymenata , &c), and 
just so the corolla dependent on it, although frequently, ae a 
sign of the still perceptible eccentncity of the ovarium, t 
slight irregularity of the floral paits is evident 

If lastly the calyx is indeed gamoscpalous tubular, but if the 
petals are provided wdh claws w hit h exceed the calycmal tube 
in length, or if thej cohere with it in the lr whole length, both 
which cases are of frequent occurrence in the Mtmoneep, then 
all reason foi irrcgulaiity of the corolla disappears of itself, the 
corolla as well as the caljx aie regulaily quinqucpaitite or 
expanded rosaceously, and since the pi tais are then constantly 
acuminate, they can no longer cover one another laterally m 
the bud, but aie merely folded valvately (<mtivatio valvala) 
The stamina here frequently occur in very c onsiderable num¬ 
ber, and then, in consequence of the increased pressure by the 
mferiorly nanow calycmal tube, frequently cohere infer te > al¬ 
though above the tube they are peifectly free At the same 
time the calycmal tube is here so narrow that there can no 
longer be a question as to a sensible eccentricity of the ova¬ 
rium , and the influence which this would exert on the form 
of the corolla set ms to be thus suspended, from the ovarium 
being frequently provided with A considerably long stipes, 
w hich appears to destroy the reaction against the unilateral 
pressure of the calyx, since it is but feeble In this gioup wc 
find the ease, already fiequently mentioned, of a pentagynous 
kgummous plant, which we have considered of such im¬ 
portance in i xplanation of the papilionaceous flowei 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 

1 iff 1 Diagram according to winch the papilionaceous flower is con¬ 
structed as regards disposition, and which actually occurs in y Iffonsea, 
St Hil 

a, a, a, a The abortive ovaries in the papilionaceous flowei, a' the re 

inainmg ovarium 

b, b, b, b Second inner staminal circle alternating with the ovarium 

c, c, r, c Second outer staminal circfc opposed to the ovaries 

d, d, d, d Petals alternating with the ovaries 

e, c, e, e Sepals opposed to the ovaries 
J Imaginary floral ixis 

1 iff 1 Diagram according to which the papilionaceous flower is actually 
constiucted Similar to the former, but the abortive ovams a, a, a, a, are 
omitted 

Fig 3 Diagram of a diadclplious papilionaceous flow cr 
a Ovarium 

b I he tenth free stamen belonging to the inner circle 
c The superiorly slit tube foimed of the other nine stamens 
d" d" 1 he two petals colieung at their inferior margin forming the ca 
mi a 

d'd' The two wiugs, d thevexilla 
t, e, i, e Sections of the caljx 


Fig 1 l\r 2 
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XVII —On the Structure of the Ovule m Plants By M J 
Sciilliden, MD, Professor of Botany m the University 
of Jena* 

LiNNiFus established a fixed period for the description of the 
organs of lcproduction, n imely, for the floral organs the fully 
developed flower at the moment of the diffusion of its pollen, 
for the fiuit, on the other hand, the moment of maturity, i e 
in gene i al, the natural separation of the fnnt from the plant, 
and in so doing he was perfectly right Linnaeus undoubtedly 
descubed well, for what lie could not see with the mked eye 
01 w ith a moderate lens he passed over m silence But it was 
soon felt requisite to pay attention to parts not pcieeptible 
to tin n iked eye , and more^ especially since i picfeiencc has 
been giv en to the natural arrangement of plants h is it been 
found access uy to take into consideration the shut tme of the 
ovule Now-a-da;^, indeed, it is pretty geneially the case 
tint but few physiological hot mists take the tioublc to in¬ 
quit c into the stiuctuic of the ovule and the development of 
the seed, and the moie systematic botanists bonow their 
statements upon trust and faith, or without such warrant 
judge of the structure of the ripe seed, mutato nomine , from 
the ovulet He, however, who is not totally ignorant of the 
history of the development of plants knows very well that the 
gradual changes resulting from progressive dev elopment are 
frequently so considerable, that even the reduction of later 
stages to the earlier ones w hich have been actually observed 
is quite impossible without constantly following the pi ogress 
of development Thus it seems singular enough, when de- 
scnbers with an air of great senousness, as if they had ac¬ 
tually observed it with their own eyes, talk for instance of an 

[• Translated fiom Wicgmann's Archiv, p 282 Part IV 1839 We 
hue beg to acknowledge our thanks to the author for the kind communi¬ 
cation of separate copies of this and other interesting Memoirs —R T ] 
f lhat frequently accident or fancy hate the principal share, is among 
other things proved by the position of the Nymphaacece in hunth s excellent 
‘ 1 lorn liciolmcnsis/ otherwise entirely arranged from personal and new ob¬ 
servations 1 hat m such a work the Nymphecucta should be classed under 
Monocotyledons, and indeed, as Jiutomeisproxtme affine*, and that the re¬ 
st iu lies of Rrongnnut, Mirbcl, Biown, and I indlcy should be cntucly 
passed over is scarcely conceivable 
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ovarium, umloculai e, ooulo pendulo m Viscvan, or m Corylus 
of an ovarium biloculare, ovulis imtio creche mox penduhs *, 
happily their disciples are land enough to believe the teacher 
upon Ins word, or othciwise they might easily devote their 
life m \ain to find such pietty descriptions Confirmed by na¬ 
ture 

But if it last, and indeed with perfect justice, an essential 
value has been placed on the description of the formation of 
the ovule, and if we ate eveiy diy more and more convinced 
that a plant is not a crystal which can be laid aside today, 
and ten ^eats attciw nds found m the same state, but that 
engaged in constant, active, and lively development, it some¬ 
times m mitcsts this side of its life, somt times that, and thus 
every moment cs( ipmg the obstrvei, it nowhere can be con¬ 
ceived as a process tciminat^d m a given moment, but sold} 
is the idea ot several stages of development, and as the col¬ 
lective expression of an unintcriuptedly continuing piocess , 
then indeed it is evident that by the present mode of proceed¬ 
ing science is not much advanced, and that on the one h ind, 
a fixed moment must be established for the description of 
the structure of the ovule according to Linnaeus’s notions, 
but, also, on the other hand, that the progress of develop¬ 
ment must be indicated, through which apparent diffeiences 
at certain penods may be reconciled with a higher unity, 
while apparent resemblances are resolved into their proper 
members accoiding to the different principles of develop¬ 
ment Here again Robert Brown is the name which first 
tiod the right path and indicated what is required of us, al¬ 
though, as m many other cases, without any one making use 
of or following up his lngeniohs indications Robert Brown, 
struck by the apparent contradiction in finding in the same 
genus (Euonymm) both pendent and erect ovules at the same 
time, mquiied further, and ijiscovered the law, that the laphc 
in the ovule constantly passes along the side directed towards 
the placenta , that m the oi ula pendula of Euonymus this is not 
the case, but that they become ovula erect «, if in imagination 
we again bring the raphe into the right position, that there¬ 
fore the ovules of this pi mt arc only apparently ptndent ypro- 

* Of com si, otor mm in its sUti <U ihc tunc of flowering is here intended 
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peily speaking curved downwaids), but m reality erect The 
correctness of this statement is confirmed by the history of 
development As far as I am aware, no one has profited by 
these inquiries of Brown, m order to solve similar anomalies 
which obscure th% clear perception of affinity, for which ob¬ 
ject the Rannncu faced present an excellent opportunity The 
one-seeded plants of this family have been divided according 
to the difference of pendent and erect ovules p) into Ranun- 
culacece and Anemonete , and botanists have remained content 
w ith believing in such an important distinction even between 
plants so neaily allied to each other But the o\ule in these 
two divisions is at a not very early state exactly similarly con¬ 
structed, and is ovulum adscendens anatropum , figs 1—2 , at 
a subsequent period the ovarium either grow s alone upwards, 
w hen we have an ovulum er ectum anatropum, fig 3, oi the ova¬ 
rium is compelled to employ for its development the space 



below the ovulum, which then cui ves from the placenta dow n- 
wards and becomes spmie pendulum , anatropum raphe aver sa, 
fig 4 In several species no difference is perceptible at the 
time of flowering (foi instance betw een Ranunculus amt Myo- 
mrus) , and in all the otheis intermediate forms lun so gra- 
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dually together, that the differenee alluded to is absolutely 
incapable of being employed as a ground of division at the 
time of flow cimg, Uhen the seeds arc npe it then indeed af¬ 
fords a well-defined distinctive character But since we have 
genera which cannot be divided ( Euonymus ) in which this 
double form occurs, such a character can m no case be made 
use of to establish and justify ^ division, unless nature evi¬ 
dently indicates it otherwise , and indeed the less so, when, as 
m Ranunculace it, nature has set no value on the stiueture it¬ 
self of the o\ule, and when peculiarities othciwise most con¬ 
stant w ithin the limits of family are found to be among the 
most variable Of this nature is the number of integuments 
of the ovule, which in Ranunculatecc vary e\en m the same 
genus 

With an mtegumentum simplex there are, Thalieliuru , Ane¬ 
mone, Hepatica , Ranunculus, Fitaria , Caltha, Ihllebo) us, Del¬ 
phinium tricorne and ehmense, and the Podophyllea » 

With an mtegumentum duplex there ire. Clematis, Adonis, 
Trolhus, Isopyrum, Agtulegia, Acomtum, Peeoma, Delphinium 
Jissum, datum, bicolor, consolida, Ajacis, and the Magno- 
haci a. 

So great is the difficulty of examining most plants of this 
family w ith refei ence to the original strut ture of their ovule, 
which in general is no longer to be recognized even m the de¬ 
veloped bud, that I wall not assert that some error m ly not lia\ e 
crept into the preceding enumeration (pt rhaps m Delphinium) 
But if, as I trust, the gi cater pirt is correct, then the con¬ 
clusion is justified—that the number of integuments, which is 
of fixed constancy in most other families, here appears as a 
totally ^vanable and consequently secondary character, ac¬ 
cording to which alone the family can neither be resti u ted 
nor extended 

An example of similar anomalies also occuis m the family 
of the Avoided Here there is nothing constant in the forma¬ 
tion of the ovule, but the mtegumentum duplex pci taming to 
all Monocotyledons We find moreover in this family ovula 
erecta (Arum), pendula (Pothos), airopa (Sauromatum), he - 
mianatropa (Meconostigma), anatropa ( Calla ), and even liy- 
pertrdpa (Orontium aquaticum) Robert Brow u united Typha- 
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cem \\ ith Aroidea, , Lindley subsequently separated them, and 
as it appears *, chiefly on account of the pendent ovules Not 
to mention that the ovules are not unfrequcntly pendent in 
Aroidea , which Lindlcy has forgotten, it 19 also to be ob¬ 
served that the o mlcs m Tt/phacea ai e only spurib pendul 1 , 
for in them also we meet with the raphe aversa 

DLSCRIPlION'Or 1IIL 1 K*UIU S 

hig I A Joint vernahs Longitudinal section of the ovarium just before the 
expansion of the flower 

a PI icenta In the full} developed flower, the form ol the oiulum 
scarcfly changed t 

Tig 2 Ranunculus repent Hie same 

Fig ‘l Ranunculus rejuns H Just aftci the expansion of the floutr 
a Placenta ,—b Raphe 

lug 4 Anemone ncmoiosa Just after the expulsion of the floi cl 
« and b As in the pu ceding figure 


XVI1T — On the Bone of an vnknown Slruthious Bn d of large 
Size from New Zealand By Richard Owen, Esq, F R b 

Till bone of an unknown Struthious biul of huge size, presume d 
to be extinct, lias been placed by Mi Rule, 1 x 1 tht hands of Pro 
fessor Owen for examination, with the statenn nt that it was found 
in New Zealand, win le tin natrv*.s bavt a tiadition that it belonged 
to a bud of the Eagh kind, but which h is become extinet, and to 
which they gi\e the name “Movie ’ Similar bones it is said aie 
found buried in the banks of the rivers 

lht following is an abstract of Profoor Owen’s account of tins 
bone, c oinmumcated to the Zoological Socu ty, No\ 12 

‘The fragment is the shaft of a femur, with both extremities 
broken off 1 he length of the fragment is six inches, and its small¬ 
est cm umfl renee is five meht t. and a half The exterior sui face of 
the bont is not [it rft etlj smooth, but is sculptureel with very shallow 
reticulate indentations it also presents several intermuscular ndgt s 
One of these extends down the middle of the anterior surface of the 

shaft to about one-third from the lower end, where it bifurcates, two 

* 

* Upon a reference to I mdley s ‘ Natural System of Botany,’ ed 11 p }G5, 
it will be found that tlus is not an exact statement That authors words 
are “ They ( lyphacea ) are generally regarded us a distinct tribe by most 
^wnteis, and ape surely sufficiently eh 11 acterizcd by their calyx beuig J- 
sepallrel and half glumaceous, or a mere bundle of long ham, long lax fila¬ 
ments, clavate anthers , solitary pendulous ovules, and peculiar habit ’ — L» 
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other ridges or lincoL asperse traverse longitudinally the posterior 
concave side of the shaft, one of them is broad and nigged, the other 
is a mere linear rising 

“ flic texture of the bone, which affords the chief evidence of its 
ornithic character, presents an exttemely dense cxtuior eiust, \arm¬ 
ing from one to two lines in thickness, then tliiSre occurs a lamello- 
cellular structure of fiom two to three lines m thickness Ihe la¬ 
mellae rise vertically to the internal surface of the dense wall, are 
dneettd obliquclj to the axis of the bone, decussate and intercept 
spaces which are gtneially of a lhomboidal foim, and from two to 
time lines m diametir Hus coirse cancellated structuic is eon- 
tmued thlough the whole longitudinal extent of the fragment, and 
immediately bounds the me dullny e mty of the bom, which is about 
one inch in diameter at the middle, ancl slightly expands towards 
the extremities There is no bone of sinulai sue which presents a 
cancellous structure so cl >se ly re sc milling that of the present bone 
is docs the femui of the Ostncli, but this stiucture is inteiiilptecl 
m the Ostnch at the middle of the shaft where the panetes of the 
medullary, 01 1 ither air-cavity, are smooth and unbroken Troiii 
this diffc r< nee I conclude the Struthious bird indicated bj the pre¬ 
sent fragment to lmc been a heaviei and more sluggish species than 
the Ostrich , its femur, and probably its whole leg, was shorter and 
thicker It is only in the Ostrich s femur that I have obxi\ed su¬ 
perficial reticulate mipiessions similar to those on the fragment m 
question The Ostrich s femur is*sub-compiessed, while the present 
fragment is cylindrical, approaching in this respect ncarei to the 
femur of the Emeu but its diameter is one third grcatei than that 
of the largest Lmeu s femui, with which I have compircd it 

“ lhc bones of the exti unities of the great Tistudo thpltantopus 
are solid throughout those, of llie Ciocodih have no cincillous 
structuie like the present bone The cauccllous structure of the 
mamimfuous long bones is of a much finer and more fibrous clnrac- 
te r than in the fossil 

“ Although I speak of the bom under this term, it must be ob¬ 
served that it does not present the characters of a true fossil, it is 
by no means mineializcd it h^s probably been on, 01 m, the giouud 
for some time, but still retains most of its animal matte r It weighs 
seven ounces twelve drachma, avoirdupois 

« The discovery of a relic of a large strutluous hud in New Zea¬ 
land is one of peculiar interest, on account of the rem irk able cha¬ 
racter of the existing Fauna of that island, wine h still includes one*' 
of the most extraordinary and anomalous genera of the strutluous 
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order and because of the close analogy which the (vent indicated 
b) the picstnt relic offeis to the extinction of tlu Dodo of the lslind 
of the Mauritius So far as a judgment can be formed of a single 
fragment, it seems, probable th it the e xtinct bird of New Zealand, 
if it prove to be extinct, presented proportions moic nearly resem¬ 
bling those of the lltodo than of any of the existing Stnrihionidce 
“ Any opinion, however, as to its specific form can only be con¬ 
jectural , the fcmui of tlu Stilt-byd ( Ihmantapu s) would neier h u< 
revealed the anomalous development of the other bones of the kg, 
but so far is my shill m niteipretiug an osseous fiagment may be 
credited, I am willing to risk the reputation for it on the statement 
tint there has existed, if there does not now exist, in New Zealand, 
a Strutluous bird, marl), if not quite, equal m size to the Ostuch 


XIX — Misr elfanta Zoolog yea By GL.on.or Joiinston, 

M D , Fellow of the Iloyai College of Surgeons of Edin¬ 
burgh 

[Continued fioin vol n p 37*> J 
Contributions towards a History or mr Irish Anni-lidi-s 

A lari L collection of Irish Anntlidans has been put m my 
possession by my friend Wm Thompson, Esq of Belfast 
The collection was made partly by Di Drummond, Messis 
Ball, Hyndman, and Allman, but pimcipally b) Mi r J homp- 
son himself, who had determined several of the species, and w as 
well await of the distinctions of others As however the state 
of his eyes forbade him the long use of the microscope, he de¬ 
clined enteung on their minuter examination,—a tisk which 
1 hive too W'lllingly undertaken, for I was loath to lose this 
opportunity of having my name associated with those of the 
most ze dons ind distinguished cultivators of Irish zoology 
My attention having accidentally been called, in the hi st 
place, to the gtnus Nereis, I proceeel to give the results of a 
careful examination of the many specimens of it in the col¬ 
lection, as well as of some others {procured from other sources, 
and this will enable me to correct some blunders of a previous 
Essay, and to characterize anew all the species which have 
been hitherto ascertained to be natives of our shores As of 
most natural and typical genera in every class of animals and 
of plants, the species appear to be numerous, and to resemble 
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each other so closely, that it is not, in some instances, easy to 
decide what shoi^d constitute their permanent diagnostics, 
or to express, in a few apt words, the minute shades of dif¬ 
ference in certain organs which seem to maik them as distinct 
species I am satisfied that, m this genus, the form of the 
body of specimens preserved in spirits wall afford no specific 
character, and that as little reliance can be placed on colout , 
although this is perhaps more uniformly alike m living indi¬ 
viduals The number of segments is also, as Otho Fabricius long 
ago remarked*, liable to considerable variation, both from age 
and from mutilation, for if the postenor segments have been 
lost by accident they are indeed again renewed, but not in 
their original numbeis or size, and moreover it is often very 
difficult to count the segments ftom the minuteness and 
oiowding of the postenor ones The pattern afttr which the 
prickles of the proboscis are arranged varies in some species, 
but it is almost impossible to define those variations in words, 
and the cliarui ter fails us m the nearest allied species, where 
only it is required Such is also the case with the number of 
serratures along the falcate edge of the jaws, though the clia- 
laeter is one not to be neglected, but, fiom the peculiar shape 
of the jaw, I have sometime^ found a difficulty m determi¬ 
ning the exact number of these seiratures , and, in other in¬ 
stances, have had a doubt whethei one or two of them, from 
their obsoleteness, ought to be reckoned I place little value 
on any differences m the shape of the head, or in the propoi- 
tions between the palpi and antennae, but a specific character, 
it appears to me, may be justly founded on differences (1) m 
the proportion of the first or post-occipital segment to the se¬ 
cond,^) m the comparative lengths of the longest pair of ten¬ 
tacular cirri, but (3) principally in the variety exhibited by 
the lobes and appendages of the feet Every foot, let it be 
remembered, consists of a* superior and ail interior cirrus, 
three papillae presumed to be brdnchial, and two tubeicles 

* “Ceterum numeian sine respectu magnitudims seginenta 56, 65, 76 
78, 86 m diversis, lgitur de humero nil certi statu i posse patet hunc clia- 
racterem etiain quam maxime vacillare facile crcdat, cm mutilatio et redin-* 
tegratio articulorum innotuit, sub remtegrnndo enun articulo caudali pi l 
mum rtccrescente, rehquis vero succcssn e, a momento conspectus numerus 
dependet ’ —Faun Groenl p 292 

Ann Nat Ihst Vol 5 ^No 30 May 1R10 • n 
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armed with compound bristles,—the superior tubercle* being 
always situated between the dorsal and second papillae, and 
the inferior tubercle between this and the ventral papillae On 
these particulars I will endeavour to define the British spe¬ 
cies before me, and I trust that, with the designs which il¬ 
lustrate the specific characters, the student will now be able 
to determine, with comparative ease and certainty, such of 
them as he may meet with in his researches 

Genus Nereis 

(Nereis, Cuv Reg Antm ui 201 Aud 8f M Edw Litt de la France, 
u 181—lycons, ( Savigny ,) Lam Amm s Vert v 311 2de edit v 
548 ) For the character of the genus see Annals of Nat History, in 
p 289 

i • Feet homologous 

1 N brevimanus , post-occipital segment not longer than 
the second, tentacular cirri once and a half or twice its dia¬ 
meter, jaws with 8 serratures, the apices unarmed, feet 
homologous, the branchial papillae subequal, the inferior coa¬ 
lesced with the setigerous tubeicle on the posterior feet, cirri 
very'short, not reaching the apex of their lobes , setigerous 
tubercles well-developed, the bristles smooth 


l 



Nereis brevimanus 

Hah Coast of Ayrshire, Mr P W Maclagan 
Worm about 3 inches long, and about the size of an earth¬ 
worm of the same length Head narrow eyes very distinct 
antennae not projecting beyond the palpi proboscis tough¬ 
ened as usual with black horny spinules the serratures of the 
jaws coarse but not reaching to the point, which is plain 
Segments about 88, narrowed posteriorly, the anal one ter¬ 
minated with rather long styles The inferior branchial lobe 
becomes smaller as we trace the feet backwards, and near the 
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middle of the body forms almost a part of the setigerous tu¬ 
bercle (fig m), the union being still more complete on the 
posterior pairs of feet, on which also there is a mere vestige of 
the ventral cirrus (fig p ) The colour of the specimens in 
spirits is a wax>yellow with a tinge of brown, and a dusky 
line across the margin of the segments 

This species very closely resembles Nereis pulsatona, but 
m the latter the jaws are serrated to the apex, and the termi¬ 
nal joint of the bristles is finely serrulated along one edge 

2 N inndis , po^-occipital segment twice as long as the se¬ 
cond , tentacular cim once and a half or nearly twice as long 
as its breadth, jaws serrated to the point, feet homologous, 
with papillous subequal branchial lobes, the dorsal one (of the 
posterior feet especially) somewhat humped, supuior emus 
scarcely reaching beyond the apex of its lobe , upper setige 
rous tubticle obsolete 


Fig 2 



Nereis vmdts 

Hab Strangford Lough, Wm fhompion, Lsq , co Coik, Geo J silt- 
man, Esq 

To the description of this species given (under the name of 
N pelagica), m the Annals, vol in p 291, I have only to add 
that the jaws appear to have 10 serratures on their cutting 
edge To show how far the feet of the same species may vary, 
I have given the above figures,—the three upppr ones taken" 
from an individual immediately after being killed by immer¬ 
sion m spirits,—the three low er ones from a specimen that had 

- n 2 
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been preserved for some years It would have been easy to 
have multiplied figures exhibiting still other {lissimilitudcs, but 
the pattern, though modified, is always essentially the same 
Some of these differences proceed from selecting feet of non- 
corresponding segments, others art produced by differences 
in the condition of the worm when killed,—for example, from 
its being filled w ith ov i or not, and otheis again fiom a dif 
ference in the strength of the spuits m which the specimens 
are placed In some specimens w Inch had beeu long preserved, 
the post-occipital segment was scarcely largei than the one 
behind, but when alive the gieat proportional size of tin 
former is alw ays very obvious 

Though the specific name is less appropriate than it might 
be made, I hhve deemed its restoration bcttei than the impo¬ 
sition of a new one , for the opportunity of consulting Muller’s 
figure, afforded me by my kind friend Mr Alder of Nt w'casth, 
has fully convinced me that this is not the N pclagtca of Lin¬ 
naeus, nor N verrucosa of Muller The true synonyms of 
N viridis appear to be the following 
Nereis ccerulea, Penn Brit /ool iv 91 pi 27 fig sup edit 1812 lurt 
Gmel iv 88 Turt Brit Faun 135 Stew Hern l 390 —Lycons 
viridis, Johnston m Zool Journ iv 419 —Lycons margantacea, Ibid 
m lib cit 420 , and in Mag Nat Hist vn 230 — Nereis pelagica, A fi¬ 
nals Nat Hist in 290 
3 N pelagica> post-occipital segment 
about twice as long as the second, ten¬ 
tacular cirri longer than its transverse 
diameter, senatures of the jaw not 
reaching the apex, branchial lobes of 
the feet papillary, subequal, the dorsal 
one more or less humped, supenoi 
cirrus twice as long as its lobe 

Fig 4 


Fig 3 
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IIab Shore of co Cork, Geo J Allman, Esq , Strangford Lough, Wm 
Thompson, Bangor*, Dr Drummond (Orkney and Shetland, and coast of 
the Isle of Man, Fdw lorbes , Ayrshire, Mr P W Maclagan ) 

This species sometimes attains a length of 8 inches, with a 
thickness equal to that of a swan’s quill It is thicker in pro¬ 
portion to its length than N vindis, and has the organs of the 
head more developed The pWboscis of both species are al¬ 
most exactly alike armed, but the serratures of the jaws m < 
N pelagica do not reach the points, which are rather obtuse 
The number of serratures on the jaw appears to be more than 
10, but not more than 6 of them form prominent denticles 
on the edge The segments vary from 80 to 90, and are 
marked with a few oblique striae on each side above the feet, 
which are homologous and well-developed The dorsal 
branchial lobe is rather larger than the others and somewhat 
humped, and from the front of the hump originates the cirrus, 
of nearly double its length The inferior cirrus almost reaches 
to the tip of its lobe The bristles are smooth 

The gi eater number of specimens pieserved in spirits are 
of a unifoim pearly mdescent colour with a slight tmge of 
brown or pink, but some specimens are of a dusky brown 
with glossy reflections 

The figure given of Nereis pelapica in the c Encyelop 
Method’ Vcis, pi 55 fig 21—23, undoubtedly represents 
this species, hence it follows that it is also th,c Nereis verru¬ 
cosa of Muller (Prod p 21 7 )j> and of Otho Fabricius (Faun 
Groenl p 292 ) That it is tht Nereis pelagica of Linnaeus is 
not so certain, for his specific character —“ N segmentis XL 
subtus sulcata” —is at variance with the fact, but as I can 
scarcely consent that any of our great master’s species should 
be deleted from the tf System a,” I willingly appropriate the 
name to the one before me, 1 because such was the opinion 
of Muller and Fabricius,* 2 because Lmnjeus quotes as a 
probable representation of his species a figure of a worm in 
Baxter’s Opusc Subsc tab vi fig 6, with 70 segments and 
upwards, and 3 because it is very probable that there is not 
existing a species of Nereis with so few as 40 segments 

* It is the small town of this name on the coast of Down that is alluded 
to throughout tht paper , 
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I have also scarcely a doubt of this being the Nereis mar¬ 
gantacea of Leach (Supp Encyl Bnt 1 p 451 pi 26 ), but 
Dr Leaches character of the species is entirely genencal, and 
JSavigny and Milnc-Edvt ards and Audoum have particularly 
described a Nereis margantacea, which is not the same with 
the one before us, but more nearly related to N vindis 
Neither has this any relation to the Ncrys margantacea of 
( the e Annals/ vol m p 294, which belongs to a different sec¬ 
tion of the genus 

4 N bilmeata 

I have nothing to add to the character and description ot 
this species given m the 6 Annals/ m p 295 It docs not 
occur in the Irish collection 

5 N Dumeriln, post-o6cipital segment equal in length to 
the second, tenta(ular enn 3"times longer than its breadth, 
jaws serrulated, branches of the mid and posterior feet widely 
separate, the lobes papillary, divaricate , superior cirrus pro¬ 
jecting far beyond the apex of its lobes Aud and Edw Litt 
dc la France, n p 196 

Fig 5 * 



Nereis Dumet tin 
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Uab Apparently not unfrequent on tlie Insh coast Strangford Lough, 
and elscuheie on the coast of Down, Wm Thompson, Esq , Belfast Bay, 
Dr Drummond . 

Body vermiform, flattish or rarely subeylindneal, as thick 
as a goose-quill, only slightly tapered backwards, smooth, flat 
on the ventral surface, which has the median hne faintly im¬ 
pressed Head small, armed as usual eyes very large jaws 
small, with brown apices, scrr&ted along the edge to the tip 
or nearly so tentacular cirri 3 times as long as the diameter 
of the post-occipital segment, which is of about the same 
length as the m xt, and rather narrower Segments about 80, 
narrowish, thickened above the origins of the feet, which are 
well-developed and most crowded oji the posterior half of the 
body Feet of the anterior segments with 3 short obtuse 
branchial lobes, the dorsal one more prominent than the others, 
and the setigerous tubercle minute of the middle and poste¬ 
rior feet the branches are widely remote, with the branchial 
lobes of the superior branch nearly equal, divaricate, and a 
large brush of bristles between them the inferior lobe rather 
small and simple superior cirius twice as long as its lobe 
inferior cirrus rather short spines dark brown bristles nu¬ 
merous, pale yellow, smooth and slender 

In spirits the worm is generally of a uniform cream or ochre- 
yellow colour, with a brown line across the front of every seg¬ 
ment, and there are two spots of the same or of a rich yellow 
colour at the base of the dorsal lobe of every foot These spots 
appear to be constantly present, and consequently afford a 
good character of the species, but they are sometimes less 
perceptible than is desirable 

6 N fucata, first and second segments neaily equal, ten- 

Fig 7 

5 \ 


Nereis fucata 

tacular cirn not longer than the head, jaws finely serrulated, 
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feet oblique, the doisal lobe dispioportionabl} larger than the 
others and more prominent, strongly humped, with a cirrus 
twice as long, inferior cirrus reaching to or beyond the apex 
of its lobe Aud and Edw Litt dc la France, 11 p 183 
Hah Down Coast, Wm Thompson, Fsq 

The single specimen in the collection Mas about 5 inches in 
length and as thick, as a laige ,sw ui’s quill the colour was a 
bl uish gri> w ith a pcaily lustre, but the feet w ere a dusk} 
leddish brown, md this coloui had tinted the postenor halt 
of the body lie id small, the palpi projecting beyond the 

antenna* proboscis aimed as usual, the j iw s slender with 
dark brown apices, scrrul ited along the whole f ileate cutting 
edge tentacular enu not longer than the breadth of the post- 
occipital segment, w Inch is neai ly of the same size as the one 
behind Segments about 90,_witli well-developed feet, which 
are moic distinctly stalked th m usual, and their lob< s aic vciy 
obliquely placed in relation to each other The dorsal lobe of 
all the feet is largest, humped, and fuimslnd with a onus 
hanging fai beyond its ipex, but on the middle and posterioi 
feet this lobe becomes greatly larger, and is raised abruptly 
into a large hump, in front of which the cirrus ongmates On 
the postenor extremity the hump advancts, so to speak, on 
the toot, and leaves only a small papillary apex, over which 
the long cirrus hangs The mferioi curus is longer than its 
lobe The spines and bristles present no pcculiaiity 
** 1 eit dissumlai, the poster wi with fohateous la null as 
7 N i cnalitt, jaws with 5 stiong serraturcs, proboscis 

lig 8 



pncklv, postenor feet with 3 foliaceous lamella*, of which the 
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upper one forms a helmet-shaped crest on the dorsal lobe, 
the mid one a large lcidney-shaped leaf to the setiferous tu¬ 
bercle , and the other, also kidney-shaped, is attached under¬ 
neath the ventral cirrus , dorsal cirrus much overreac hing its 
lobe • 

Hob Bangor, Dr Drummond , (shores of the Isle of Man, Mr hdw 
Forbes , Bei wick Baj, G J) . 

Body rather flattish, about 4 inches long, very slightly 
tapered to the tail, which is obtuse and terminated w ith two 
short styles Head distinct, obtusely triangular, pointed m 
front with the antennae, which project beyond the palpi eyes 
largi, occipital proboscis armed with prickles as usual jaws 
chestnut-brown towards the apex, serratt d with 5 di nticula- 
tions tentacular cirri as long as, or longer than, the bi eadth 
of the body post-occipital segment rather larger than the one 
behind segments about 1X0, smooth, marked with two or 
three rugaj above the inseitions of the feet, which are well-de¬ 
veloped and crowded on the posterior half Antcnoi fett 
normal, with short papillary branchial lobes, of which the 
dorsal one is the largest and most prominent The posterior 
feet are complicated and much unlike the others, for above 
the base of the superior lobe there is a helmet-shaped corn- 
pressed ci( st, and the supenor setigerous tubeicle is also 
furnished with a veiy large kidney-sh iped veined leaf-like 
lamina, under which theie is a small oblong lobe, while the 
ventral cirrus has appended beneath its base another kidney¬ 
shaped leaf-like lamina, and a curved lobule on its uppei side 
Dorsal cirrus much longer than its lobe, that of the middle 
feet crenated on the under side ventral cirius rather long 
Bristles* slender, forming considerable brushes on the middle 
and posterior feet spines dark brown 

Specimens preserved in spirits are of a uniform pearl-gray 
t olour with pale yellow ish feet 

Nereis renalis is in many respects so much like the N lo- 
bulata of Savigny that I have hesitated in describing them as 
distinct species, but the dissimilarity m the structure of the 
feet, though apparently sbght and difficult to be expressed in 
a definition, seems to be of a kind that nothing le8s than spe¬ 
cific origin could produce In Nereis lobuJnla the leaf-like 
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lamina of the setigerous tubercle is oval and not more than 
half the size it has in N renahs, and the foliaceous appendage 
to the ventral cirrus m the former is also proportionably small, 
and of a roundish figure, -without any additional lobular ap¬ 
pendage 

Nereis margaritacea, described m the c Annals/ vol in p 
294, is also nearly allied to this species, and is, I suspect, the 
same as the Nereispodophylla of Savigny It requites re-ex- 
ammation, and I w ould remark, that as these species are 
easily injured, and their appendages tear and fold up readily, 
several feet ought to be examined before fixing on their true 
shape and character I had made several figures of the feet 
of N renalis before the one now given, which, I believe, ex¬ 
hibits a correct outline of its ordinary conformation 

8 N longissima, jaws obsoletely serrated at the base, plain 
towards the points, proboscis without prickles, upper bianchial 
lobe with a helmet-shaped crest, the setiferous tubercle with 
large kidney-shaped lamellae, and a smaller one of the same 
figure is appended to the base of the ventral cirrus, superior 
cirrus rather longer than its lobe 

Tig 9 



Nereis longissima 


/Jab Coast of co Down, Wm Thompson, Esq 

The specimen before pie is of the extraordinary length of 
two feet * but as it has become very soft in the spirits, it 
would perhaps not much exceed 18 inches when alive It is 
of the thickness of a goose-quill, and of a pearl colour with 
olivaceous feet, which arc very large and flexile Head di- 
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stinct, rather small, obtusely triangular, the antennae mmute 
and shorter than the palpi, proboscis large, destitute of all 
horny prickles, but armed with powerful jaws, which are only 
faintly serrulated near the base Post-occipital segment not 
larger than the second tentacular cirri shoit, not so long as 
the breadth of the segment Segments very numerous feet 
of the anterior pairs with 3 rather long papillary and equal 
branchial lobes, the dorsal cirrus not reaching much beyond 
their apices, but the posterior feet much resemble those of 
N renalis 

Although the size of an animal is not usually reckoned a 
good specific character, yet we know that every species has in 
this respect certain limits w hich it never either much exceeds 
or falls short of For this reason it seems to me impossible 
to regard Nereis longissima as a variety of N renalis , notwith¬ 
standing the similarity in the structure and figure of the feet 
would induce that belief, and I have been fam to resort to the 
distinctions afforded by the jaw s and proboscis for their separa¬ 
tion This is the only knowm species with a prickless proboscis, 
and the serratures of the jaws are likewise fainter than in any 
othei I have examined As the specimen of N longissima is 
not m a good condition, some allowance will be made, should 
the outline given of the posterior foot be found not wholly 
exact, but I am confident that the general contour and pro¬ 
portions are accuiately expiesscd 

Before I examined this worm I had mistaken it for a spe¬ 
cies of Phyllodoce , which it more resembles m size and gene¬ 
ral aspect than a Nereis, and it is obviously a h ansitwn spe¬ 
cies, proving the affinity of these two genera The fohaceous 
lamellae;of the feet are quite similar m structure to the branchial 
leaflets of the Phyllodoce , and from the mannei in which they 
are veined, are evidently also branchial in their function 

N B Ihc numbers affixed to the figures express tlie number of the seg¬ 
ment from which the foot was taken that .served for the figure m means 
that the foot was from near the middle, and p from near the posterior ex¬ 
tern ity of the body 

[To be continued ] 
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XX —On the British Actimadae By Edward Forbfs, Esq 

* [With a Plate ] 

I Such Actmiardae or simple soft Ilelianthoid Polypes as are 
found m the seas of Britain may be arranged under five ge¬ 
nera, namely, Lucernaria (Muller), Anthea (Johnston), Actv- 
ma (Linnaeus), and tw o w hich I propose to constitute under 
the names of Adamsia anil Iluanthos , the first for the recep¬ 
tion of the Actinia maculata of Pennant, the second for a new 
animal procured on the west coast of Scotland during last 
summer As the ActimadcC conduct us very naturally from 
the Zoophytes to the Aetinodermata, we should expect to find 
some two genera more closely linking the approaching fami¬ 
lies of each great order than the other genera composing these 
families, such seem to me to be found among the Zoophytes 
in Lucernaria and among the Aetinodermata m Vorticella , 
which I regard as a ptdunculated Actmodermatous animal 
By the laws of analogy such an animal should exist, corre¬ 
sponding w ith the Ci mold Starfishes among the Eeliinoder- 
mata, which m like manner connect that ordei with the Zoo¬ 
phytes through the suborder Ascidioidca on the pait of the 
latter 

As there can be but one analogy m the tribe of the importance 
assumed by Lucernaria , the other genera are representatives 
of minor groups, Anthea standing by itself as the typical ge¬ 
nus of the Actimadae Actinia we may regud as a soft Ca- 
ryophyllia , Iluanthos as a soft Turbmoha, and Adarmia pro¬ 
bably as an encrusting Zoophyte 

The points of generic character among the Actimadae ap¬ 
pear to be, (1st,) the general form, (2nd,) the mode of attach¬ 
ment , and (3rd,) the arrangement and retractility of the ten- 
tacula 

The sources of primary specific character are m Lucema- 
na, (1st,) the mode of attachment, (2nd,) the number and ar¬ 
rangement of tentacula, and (3rd,) the presence or absence of 
intermediate marginal tubercles (eyes ^) 

In Anthett, (1 ) the characters of the body, (2 ) the length, 
and (3 ) the structure of the tentacula 
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In Actinia , (1) the arrangement of the tentacula, (2 ) the 
structure of the oral disk, and (3 ) the shape of the body 

As there is only one species as yet known of each of the 
gentra Adamsia and Iluanthos , it is impossible to say cer¬ 
tainly what are the points of specific charafctcr in those ge¬ 
nera Probably they will depend in the first on the tentacula 
and colouring, m the second orb the tentacula and sulcature 
of the body In assigning sources of specific character I have 
been guided by the analogies of the genera, taking it as a pro¬ 
bable law , that the points of specific character correspond m 
animals at once analogous and allied, and that the points of 
specific character m the typical genus of a tribe are mainly 
characteristic of the tribe itself 

II The genera of British Actimadae may be essentially 
characterized as follow s — 

I Anthea (Johnston) Body cylindrical, adhering by a 
bioad base Tentacula simple, non-rectractile, surround¬ 
ing the mouth 

II Actinia (Linnaeus) Body cylindrical, adhering by a 
broad base Tentacula simple, retractile, surrounding 
the mouth 

III Adamsia (Forbes) Bofly expanded, bilobed, adhe¬ 
ring by a broad base Tentacula subretiactile, simple, 
surrounding the moutli 

IV Ilu \nthos (Forbes) Body cylindrical, tapering to 
a point at its posterior extremity, free ? Tentacula sim¬ 
ple, retractile, surrounding the mouth 

V Lucernaria (Muller) Body campanulate, adhering 
by a. narrow base Tentacula in tufts at regular distances 
on “the oral margin 

As among zoophytes anatomical characters are of secondary 
generic, though of primary .ordinal importance, I have not 
reckoned them essential The two Jast genera may however 
be distinguished anatomically from the other three by their 
converging ovaries This organization is the result, not the 
cause, of external form In drawing up the above generic cha¬ 
racters, I have borne m mind the existence of single Helian- 
thoid Polypes wanting tentacula or with branched tentacula 
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Of the former the genus Discosoma is an example, of the 
latter Thalassianthos, both inhabitants of the Red Sea, where 
they were discovered by Ruppell and Lauckart 

III When in Guernsey m August last, I found a species 
of Actinia frequeht among the rocks at low water m the island 
of Herm, which I have reason to consider undescribed It 
was a cylindrical species, appearing as if pedunculated, from 
the narrowness of the lower part of the body, about one inch 
and a half high and one inch across the disk The oral disk 
is surrounded by numerous tapenng tentacula m two rows, 
the inner row consisting of sixteen long tentacula, three times 
as long as the outer, placed at some distance from each other 
the outer forms a circle of numerous shorter tentacula, about 
a quarter of an inch m length The colour of the body is dark 
brown with blue stripes, which bifurcate towards the base 
The tentacula arc paler, as also the disk, which is ornamented 
with bright blue stripes radiating from the mouth This 
pretty species I propose to name Actinia bisei talis , and cha¬ 
racterize as follows — 

A corpore elongaio-cylmdnco , brunneo, coeruleo-lmeato, 
disco rotundo, tentaculis in duabus sentbus digestis , se¬ 
ne mternd longissimd , externa, numerosissima 

This Actinia has no tubercles on the disk The nature of 
such tubercles has not as yet been rightly investigated Ac¬ 
tinia mestmbryanthemum , which generally has them, is some¬ 
times without them, and so also with Actinia oiduata , but 
wherever they are present m the latter species they are white, 
whilst in the formei they are blue, an additional argument foi 
the distinctness of the two species 

When dredging on the Manx coast in Sept I took several 
specimens of Actinia bellis *, a species which has been little 
noticed since Gaertncr’s time, and as doubts have been thrown 
on its specific identity, I add a note or two drawn from the 
living animal The body is cylindrical, of a reddish or reddish 
white colour, regularly and finely striated longitudinally and 
transversely, and having glands of a bright yellow colour, 
small and npt very numerous, scattered over the surface At 


* Of British authors, but not of Rupp 
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the oral end the body bulges, forming a calyx, on which the 
furrows are fewer bijt more granulose When the disk is ex¬ 
panded, this calyx laps back, and is then almost even with the 
expanded tcntacula Disk angular, m my specimens square, 
surrounded by three or four rows of short tentacula, thickly 
set, of a white or brownish colour, vanegated, having gene¬ 
rally a white line down the centre of each The disk is broad, 
biowmsh or orange, with white lines The margin of the 
mouth is bnght orange The animal can pioject its disk 
forward in a pouting manner Tentacula and disk are re¬ 
tractile The specimens described were about one inch long 
when expanded, but I have seen larger 

IV The propriety of constituting a separate genus for the 
reception of the Actinia maculata of Adams must be evident to 
every one who has studied this beautiful family and has seen 
the species in question alive The characters 1 have given above 
are sufficient for the genus, the species has been fully described 
befoie, both at home and abroad On two points I have a 
remark to make This year when dredging I paid particular 
attention to the alleged horny disk said to be secreted by the 
animal, and to the presence of the Hermit Crab, in the shells 
on which it is parasitical Not^a single specimen taken this 
season had either Hermit Crab or horny disk That both such 
coincidences are common however may be seen by reference to 
a paper by Dugcs, “ Sur une nouvelle espece d J Actinic," m the 
( Annales des Sciences Naturelles/ 2nde S6rie, Zoologie, vol vi 
p 93 pi 7 c , m which he describes this species, apparently 
unaware of its prior discovery On the Manx coast m Sep¬ 
tember last I found an unspotted variety I have named the 
genus Adamsia after Mr Adams, who first noticed it, and 
who contributed largely to the British Fauna m an age less 
favourable to natural history than the present, and for the 
species I have retained its original appellation of maculata, 
referring to it as synonyms the Actinia carcmcopados of Otho, 
the Actinia picta of Risso, and the species described but not 
named by Duges 

V Last summer, m company with Mr Smith of Jordan 
Hill, we dredged up among Corbuhe and other inhabitants of 
mud, in four fathoms water, in Loch Ryan on the west coast 
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of Scotland, the remarkable zoophyte, for the reception of 
m hich I have constituted the genus lluanthos It is a free 
Actinia , about an inch and a half in length, the body large 
above, but tapering at its posterior extremity to a point The 
mouth is round hnd rather small, surrounded by a circle of 
numerous long filiform tentacula, which aie nearly equal m 
thickness throughout their lengths The body is of a pink 
colour, with regular distant longitudinal ’white stupes the 
tentacula are greenish, with a dark line down the middle of 
each* It is piobablc the animal fixes itself m mud by means 
of its attenuated extremity, which I regard as analogous to the 
terminations of Virgulana and Pennatula In its anatomy it 
differs not frohi other Actinia ?, save that its ovaries conveigf 
I propose to name the genus lluanthos , from tXo?, mud, and 
avffos, a flower, and the species lluanthos Scoticus 

ltEFLRLNCE TO FLAW III 
Actinia bisenalis , and lluanthos Scotians 


XXI — A short Outline of a Fauna for Part of Hereford¬ 
shire By R M Lingwood, Esq , F L S 

The district included in the following list lies S E of the town 
of Hereford, and is exceedingly interesting m a geological 
point of view, as it comprises the Townhope Valley of Mr Mur- 
chison^s Silurian Regions, and the remainder is the Old Red 
Sandstone, it is about ten miles long from N E to S W, and 
six broad from N W to S E I have thought that a list of 
the animals and birds might not be unacceptable to some of 
your readers I have followed the nomenclature of Jenyns’s 
British Vertebrata 

Mammalia 

Meles Tarns (Badger ) Not uncommon 
Mustela Putorius (Polecat) Common 
- vulgaris (Weasel) Common 

-- Emunea (Stoat ) Common I have a specimen shot in 

February of this year, quite white except the back of the head and 
the tip of tha tail 

• Resembling very nearly the tentacula of Rupp's Actinia fltformts 
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• 

Lutra vulgaris (Otter ) One or two generally frequent the river 
Lug 

Cams Vulpcs (Box ) Common 

Talpa Europaa (Mole ) Common 

Sot ex Araneus (Common Shrew ) Common 

- fodtcns (Water Shrew ) Meadows fcy river Lug 

Frvnaceus Em opeeus (Hedgehog ) Not vefy general 
Rhmolophus Ihpposideros (Losser Jlorse-shoe Bat ) Over the 
kitchens at Sufton Court 

Vespertilw Noctula (Noctule ) Found 47 individuals m a hole 
in an ash tree 

Vespertilio Pipistrellus (Pipistrelle ) 

- am tius (Long eared Bat ) 

Sciurus vulgaiis (Squirrel} \ cry plentiful 

Myoxus avellanarius (Dormouse ) Not general 
Mus sylvatuus (Field Mouse ) Common 

- Musculus (House Mouse ) Common 

-- decumanus (Brow n Rat ) Common 

Amcola agrestis (Held Campagnol ) Very numerous 

- riparia (Bank Campagnol ?) I am unable to insert this 

species lor certainty, as only one specimen has coije under my ob¬ 
servation, and that in a damaged state 

- amphibia (Water Rat) Common 

Lepus timidus (Hare ) May 27tli 1839 My attention was at¬ 
tracted by a hare carrying something m her mouth, and upon con 
ccoling myself she passed within two or three yards of me and I di¬ 
stinctly saw she was carrying a leveret a week old her purpose 
seemed concealment, as she took it into some thick fern, and I saw 
no more of her 

- Cuniculus (Rabbit} Common Ablickvar is not uncom¬ 
mon, and occasionally a yellow var is seen 

*Aves 

Falco Tmnunculus (Kestrel ) Common 
Accipiter frmgtllat tus (Sparrow Hawk ) 

Milvus Ictinus (Kite ? ) • Only inserted on the authority of my 
gamekeeper * 

Buteo vulgaris (Common Buzzard ) 

Otus Brachyotos (Short-eared Owl ) A single bad killed Nov 
1839 

Strix flammea (White Owl ) Common 
Sytmum Aluco (Tawny Owl ) 

Am Nat Hist Vol 5, No 30 May 1840 


o 
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Lamus Collurio (Red-backed Shrike ) Not common 
Muscicapa luctuosa (Pied Flycatcher ) A pair shot June 1839 
Turdus vtscivorus (Missel Thrush ) 

- pilaris (Fieldfare ) Common m wintei 

- musicm (Song Ihrush ) Common 

- iliacus (Redwing) Common in winter 

- Merula (Blackbird ) Common 

Accentor modularis (Hedge Accentor ) Common 
Sylvia Rubecula (Redbreast ) Common 

- Luscmia (Nightingale ) Not common 

- Atricapilla (Blackcap ) 

- cmerea (Whitethroat ) Common 

- sibilatnx (Wood Wren ) Common 

- Trochilm ? (Willow Wren ) 

- Hippolais (Chiffchaff) Common 

Regulus aurocapillus (Gold-crested Regulus ) 

- ignicapillus (Fire-crested Regulus ) r lhe latter appears 

the more plentiful species 

Motacilla alba (Pied Wagtail ) Common 

— Boat ula (Gray Wagtail ) 

-1 - .— flava (Yellow Wagtail ) Not common 

Parus major (Great Titmouse ) Common 

- casrulcus (Blue Titmouse ) Common 

. ..... palustrit (Marsh Titmouse ) Common 

— — atci (Cole Titmouse ) 

—— caudatus (Long tailed Titmouse ) Common 
Alauda arvensts (bkylark ) Common 

— . - arborea (Wood Lark ) Common 

Emberiza Schccniculus (Reed Bunting ) Common 
« " ■ Citrmella (Yellow Bunting) 

Frmgilla Coelebs (Chaffinch ) Common 
- domestica (House Sparrow ) -Common 

■ ■ ■■■ ■■— Chloris (Green Grosbeak ) 

— . . Carduclts (Goldfinch ) Common 

- cannabina (Common Linnet ) 

Pyrrhula vulgaris (Bullfinch ) Common 
Sturnus vulgans (Starling, ) Common 
Corvus Corax (Raven ) Breeds in Stoke Park 
——. Coronc (Crow ) Common 

— — frugilegus (Rook ) Common 

— . Monedula (Jackdaw ) 

-- Pica (Magpie ) Common 
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Garrulus gfandarius (lav ) Common, 

Picus urtdis (Green Woodpecker ) Common 
Ynnv 'lot quilla (Wryneck ) 

Ctrl fau famt harts (Common Creeper ) Common 
T/oglodytes Europceus (Common Wren) Common 
Sitta European (Nuthatch ) Common 

(Cuckoo ) Heard 22nd April 1839, foi the 


Cuculus canorus 
fiibt time 

Jhrundo rusuca 
- ut btea 


(Swallow ) Common 
(Marten ) Common 
— mparia (Bank Marten ) Common 
Ci/psclus Apus (Common Swift ) Common 
Caprnnulgus Europieus (Goatsucker ) Not conimon 
Columba Palumbus (Ringdove ) Common breeds in great num 


beis 


- (Enas (Stockdove ) round a neat m a hollow tree 

May 1839 

- Turtut Not common 

Phasianus colchirus (Common Pheasant ) 

- torquatus (Ring necked Pheasant ) And all inter 

mediate varieties 

Perdix emu ca (Common Partridge ) 

Vanellus cristatus (Lapwing ) Not common 
Ardea cintrea (Heron ) 

Scolopax Rusticola (Woodcock ) 

- -- Galhnago (Snipe ) 

« - Gallmula (Jack fempe ) 

Crex pratensis (Corncrake) Common 

Gallmula chloropus (Common Galhnule ) Common 

Anas Bosdhas (Mallard ) 

- Crecca (Teal ) 

Mareca Penelope (Widgeon ) 


Heptilia 

Lacerta agihs (Common Lizard ) Not general 
Anguis fragilis (Blind-wegm ) Common 
Natrix torquata (Snake ) Not qpmmon 
Vipera communis (Common Viper ) I killed one m Oct 1839, 
measuring 14 inches in lengtln 


Rana unporaria 
Bufo vulgaris 


Amphibia 
(Frog ) 

o 2 



t 
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Triton palustris (Warty Eft ) 

- punctatus (Common Eft ) 

Pisces 

Perea fluviatilis (Perch ) 

Cottus Gobio (Bullhead ) 

Cypnnus Carpio (Common Carp ) 

. Gobio (Gudgeon) # 

- Tinea (Tench ) 

- Rutilus (Roach ) 

- Leuciscus (Dace ) 

- -- Cephalus (Chub ) 

—» — Phonnus (Minnow ) 

Cobit is barbatula (Bearded Loach ) 

Esox Lucius (Pike ) 

Salmo Salar (Common Salmon ) 

- Fano (Common Trout J 

Thymallus vulgaris (Grayling ) 

Platessa Flesus (hlounder ) A single specimen caught with rod 
and lme Dec 1839, in river Lug below Mordiford Bridge 
Anguilla acutirostris (Sharp nosed Eel ) 1 j n nvcr 

- latirostris (Broad-nosed Eel ) J 


XXII —Monograph of thi Dorylidae, a Family of the Hyme- 
noptera Heterogyna By W E Suuckard, Esq 

Thf discovery of an insect that will, I expect, help to clear up the 
difficulty which has hitherto attended the completion of these genera, 
as yet consisting of males only, has induced me to undertake the pre¬ 
sent monograph Although the materials with which I entered upon 
this task were rather scanty, they have grown upon my hands and 
are now coextensive with the metropolitan collections, ari& when 
we know that these comprise the collections of many individuals, all 
much attached to the order Hyraenoptera, we must conclude that 
these genera are naturally poor in individuals, although the number 
of species that I produce far exceed all that have been hitherto de¬ 
scribed In the genus Dorylus three species only have yet been 
noticed, two African and one Indian, but it is very questionable if 
one of the African species may not, understood under the name of 
Z> helvolus, consist of many species from that quarter of the globe 
winch constitute the majority of the family, for Africa is evidently 
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its metropolis Our present knowledge of the range of the genus 
Lahdus is of much more limited extent it has hitherto been found 
only m the mtertropical portion of the New World As confusion 
attends the nomenclature of the species hitherto recorded, and 
wherein evidently several have been included, it v ill perhaps repay 
the trouble of investigation to subject them to a critical examination, 
for thus only will it be possible to extricate them from the disorder 
into which they have fallen ThiS has, I have no doubt, arisen from 
their great rarity, as probably not more than a single specimen, or 
pei haps specimens of a single species, have been at the time m the 
possession of either of the several desenbers, who have all attributed 
it to that originally published, nevtr more than doubtfully surmising 
the possible existence of any but that one species, and so fully pre- 
occ upied must they have been with this idea, otherwise the disparity 
ol the descriptions would have evinced at once that they belonged 
to different insects 

Hie situation which these genera occupy in the system, and their 
right to form a separate family has been latterly subjected to discus 
sion by very competent individuals—It Comte dc St Fargeau in 
France and Mr Haliday in our own country, who both seem dis¬ 
posed to unite them permanently with the social Hcterogyna or Ants, 
and these views they have supported by many arguments It is 
however only latterly that they have been separated from the Mutil- 
lidae, and by these same gtntlemen, although less definitely and di¬ 
stinctly by fet Fargeau, who calls them Genera provisionally ap¬ 
proximated to the Hcterogyna * But Mr Haliday has first raised 
them to a family equivalent to the whole of the social Ants, and 
which with them constitute his tribe Ilcterogjnaf, and he at the 

* It is by this author m the same work, * llist Nit des Insect Hymen 
(ind in which he is followed by Mi Haliday), that the term Heteiogyna was 
restricted exclusively to the Socnl Ants Laticille comprised within it the 
Mutillidee also, and it thus consequently embraced all the aculeate Hyme 
noptdkra with apterous females If the distribution thus intioduced is to 
hold, and they arc to bt subdivided, and each division to be considered tqm 
valent to the other tribes, the name Heterogyna ought to remain with uhat 
we now understand by the Mutilltdee, as it is only these that have anoma¬ 
lous females, this sex in the tribe of Ants, as far as they arc yet known, 
being all winged like their males, the term therefore in application to them 
is very inappropriate, unless in referende to other sexual discrepancies, and 
then it could be as legitimately applied to many other Hymenoptera I shall 
have occasion shortly to go more particularly into this subject, and shall 
then discuss the propriety of the present contents and distribution of the 
whole of Latreille’s Heterogyna and the neighbouring groups . 

Dr Leach had previously formed them into a family by the name 
Doryltdce, which he mtoi porated with the tube Afutillaude a, and ht made 
them equivalent to the whole of the remainder of the Muttlhdee 
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same time makes the whole of Latreille s Diploptera intervene be¬ 
tween them and the Mutilhdee I am prepared with Mr Hahday to 
consider them as constituting a family, but certainly not to be united 
at present with the Ants, nor yet can they be incorporated with the 
tribe Mutillidee, miscalled a family which distinctly contains several 
natural families, but they are a connecting link between the two In 
favour of my opinion of their being as intimately allied to the Mu- 
tillidce as to the Ants, I may in the first place adduce the argumentum 
ad verccundiam —the opinions of some celebrated entomologists,—of 
Linnaeus, Fabricius, and Latreille It is true, Linnaeus first placed 
the insect, which for several years singly constituted the genus 
Dorylus, m the genus Vespa*, but he immediately afteiwards 
transferred it to Mutillaf, with this note however— 44 Singulars spe 
cies forte hujus generis ’ The first time thit babncius notices it 
is in his MantissaJ for he docs not mention it in his two preceding 
works, and there he says, ‘Hujus geiltris videtur, quamiis habitus 
diftert, noudum rite examinata Potius forte ad Iiphias pertmet ” 
ind in his next work the Entomol Systemat he constructs for it the 
genus Dorylus and very truly say'* 4 Genus smgulxre, instruments 
cibxrns mandibulis exceptis, minutis'umis, attamen distinctly ’ 
and he here places the genus between the last of his genera of Ants 
uid the genus Mutilla, and subsequently made no alteration in it 
except by the addition of two species, the claims of which will be 
examined below Latieille in\ ariably throughout all his works 
placed it with the Mntillidee, and wc m ly conclude from this that his 
views never vacillated regarding its position for although his works 
present a gradual and progiessive alteration as to the grouping of 
insects—not always for the better—yet in this instance he was uni¬ 
formly the same, and swayed doubtlessly by his observation in his 
4 Genera Crustaceor §, where he says of the two genera, of which 
he had there formed a distinct section of the family, 44 Labidorum 
ct Dorylorum ccconomia latct, ct masculi tantum noti, femina, feysan 
ipteras et solitanae degentes Si, ut formicarise, socictatcs miient, 
frequentius quam masculi colligerentur ” But he here places them 
m close approximation to the genus Formica Jurrne, although the 
founder of the genus Labidus, can scarcely be adduced as an author¬ 
ity for systematic distribution, yet lie also places them in close 
approach to the Ants, but before Cymps, and puts the genus Labidus 
in juxtaposition with Dorylus, of which no doubt was ever enter- 

* Museum, Ladov Ulric Rcgin p 412 

>• Sjstem N it u 967 J loin l p 313 18 1787 

$ Ciaitia ( rubt (t Iiibcct p 121 Anuotatio 
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tamed except by St Fargeau*, although he says apparent analogy 
induces him to leave them together To me however it is evident 
that, with the exception of the small difference in the neuration of 
the wings, the genera are very much alike, and this affinity is "till 
further proved by means of the new genus I describe below by the 
name of JEnictus ambtguus, which deprived of its wings might 
easily pass for a Labidus, it having the same kind of canaliculated 
peduncle to the abdomen, and legs hke the latter, for neither femora 
nor tibiae are compressed as m the typical Doryli 

In reviewing the arguments urged by St Targeau for placing these 
genera with the Social Ants m opposition to the views of Latreille, I 
cannot think that founded upon the structure and relative propor¬ 
tions of the antennae of any value at all, as m the several species of 
each of these genera the structure and proportions of these organs 
differ considerably, and besides this, in very many of the males of 
the Social Ants, indeed, I may say m the majority of them the 
scape or first joint of the antenna is not one-third of the length of 
the entire organ In the structure of the mandibles, which he also 
cites m support of his opinion, there arc, especially m the genus Do- 
) ylus, considerable differences m the species, and nothing can be 
more fallacious than to suppose that the structure of these organs in 
the genus Dory lus can possibly indicate rcdificatonal habits, for they arc 
edentate, forcipate, and considerably slightei m proportion than the 
male mandibles in the great majority of the genera of the well-known 
solitary Heterogyna and his argument from the structure of the 
wing is not so strong as he might have made it if he had adduced 
the single recurrent nervure, which is a structure never found m the 
normal solitary Heterogyna, for they have invariably two recurrent 
nervurcsf I admit that the mere absence of the females proves 
nothing as to the solitary habits of these genera, although I think 
with Latreille as above cited, that the presumption is in favour of 
their Jicmg so • 

In confirmation of St Fargeau’s views, Mr Haliday, a$ I observed 
above, has formed these two genera into a family, and has pi iced 
them in the same tnbe with the Social Heterogyna, making them 
equivalent to the whole of this tribe, and m corroboration of St Far- 
gcau, he says, “ Dorylidas socictate Victuros more Formicarum con- 
tcndit Peletierus arguments equidem gravissimis, quibus adjicienda 

* Hist des Hymenopt vol 1 p 227 

f Certainly with the exception of the genus yipterogt/na ^ wluc h is anothei* 
anomalous form, nnd which seems to be also another connecting link at a 
different point with the Social Hctcrogjna 
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videntur—squaraularum defectus, (alas altenus scxus caducas mnuens) 
et mesothorax spiraculum insigne, a structura Mutillarum olicna ’ 
Having above shown that these supposed weighty arguments of St 
Fargeau are not valid, 1 think their corroboration must fall with 
them, for both of thgse genera have very distinct squamulae (or te- 
gulse) , and the mesothoracic spiracle is also conspicuous m many of 
the Mutillida particularly so m the few smooth and glabrous females 
of the genus Mutilla itself 

If it had been possible consistently to overrule the plausibility of 
these being solitary insects from our previous ignorance of any that 
might have been appropriately assigned to them as females the ma¬ 
jority of the few arguments which I shall adduce in favour of the lr 
constituting a separate family, and to intervene between the Social 
Ants and the Mutillidce, would ha\e helped to strengthen the sup¬ 
posed connexion with the social tribes, which howevei I admit to be 
only a very close affinity They are these 1st The before men¬ 
tioned solitary recurrent nen ure to the wings , 2nd I he single 
calcar to all the tibia;, 3rd 1 he labrum closely shutting the oral 
orifice and inclosing all the internal trophi, 4tli 1 he curtailed 
stiucture of the palpi, and 5th The enormous sue of the male ge¬ 
nital organ 

The first two circumstances evidently separate them from the Mu- 
tillidee, which m all instances have two calcaria to the four posterior 
legs, and two recurrent nervures to the superior wings, with the so¬ 
litary exception before noticed , but it is necessary to observe that 
in Dorylus the insertion of the iccurrent nervure is considerably 
further m advance towards the second bubmargmal cell than it ever 
occurs in any of the Social Heterogyna that have but two submar- 
gmal cells The closing of the labrum is found frequently amongst 
the Social Ants, but it also occurs m the Solitary Heterogyna m the 
female Thynmda the fourth instance peculiarly separates them from 
both tribes, but m the fifth, the structure of the male organ, thqy ex¬ 
clusively resemble several of the Solitary Heterogyna for this is evi¬ 
dently both in form and size a prehensile organ, and we know that 
it is used as such in the males of several of the genera of these soli¬ 
tary injects who thus seize and carry off their females, and W S 
MacLeay Esq has recently informed me in a letter from Sydney, 
New South Wales, that this is universally the case m the New Hol¬ 
land Thynmdee, and we consequently find, where this is the case, that 
the male is much the largest insect This last observation is not 
limited to these‘families, for it is confirmed in the genera Anthidium 
and Antkophora, amongst the Bees, both of which carry ofl their fe- 
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males and are always larger than that sex In the Ants however 
the males are, as far as I correctly know them, invariably smaller 
and frequently disproportionately so to their partners, consequently 
this analogy is strongly in favour of the connexion of these genera 
with the Mutillidcp, although three of the preceding speak for their 
union to the social Ants I think therefore that this combination 
and the peculiarity incident to themselves only m the structure of 
their palpi warrant me in the present state of our knowledge to 
consider them an osculant tnbe intervening between these two, and 
as such I shall view them 

With respect to their habits of life I have nothing positive to 
state, I will however hazard the hypothesis that they are parasitical 
The Ants and the Staphyhm have been supposed to represent each 
other in the tropical and temperate zones In the temperate zone, 
and especially in our own country, the Staphyhm are a dominant 
group, and the ants a second iry one Fhe reverse is the case 
within the tropics, and the lines immediately adjacent within a few 
degrees north and south In our own country and throughout 
Europe we find several species of this northern dominant gioup pa¬ 
rasitical in the nests of Ants md, ceetrns paribus ,whv may there not 
be, where the Ants themselves are the dominant group, an analogous 
instance of a genus closely dlied to the Ants parasitical upon them 5 
For the genus Bombus is another dominant northern group which 
has a parasite—the genus Psithyrus —so like it, that they were not 
until latterly separated from it although sufficiently distinct, and m 
this genus Psithyrus the males greatly predominate in number 
Now if I can show that the two genera Dorylus and Labidus are 
considerably alike and m many points analogous to the genus Po- 
nera among the Ants, which although not exclusively a tropical 
form, yet chiefly so,—which however strays into Europe and as far 
north as England, but it is most fully developed in Africa and South 
Amenqa and another form of it bonders into New Holland* —I think 
it will be admitted that there is some plausibility in the supposition 
that these extraordinary genera may possibly be parasites upon the 
Social Ants, and when it is further seen that the female, which I sur¬ 
mise may belong to the genus Labidus, is both apterous and blind 
it becomes further probable that she may seldom quit the nest 
where she is a parasite , and this will m a great measure account for 
specimens of this sex rarely coming to Europe, as it is not to be sup- 

* fhert are three distinct types in the genus P oner a, which ought to form 
so many sections, and these seem to follow countries, viz noithern, south¬ 
ern and tropical 
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posed that disturbing* a nest of Ants for the sake of examining its 
contents, even if it have ever been thought of within the tropics, is 
there the same slight matter that it is here, and that it may be exe¬ 
cuted with the same impunity The colonies of these insects in hot 
climates are very populous, and their sting much more venomous 
than here, the poison increasing m intensity with the degree of heat, 
besides winch, the collectors m those climates ire either natives or 
negroes, who would be contented with what chance might throw m 
thur way, without exposing themselves to the possibility of a con¬ 
flict with such redoubtable opponents as a colony of Ants 

I am prepared, in pursuit of the above conjecture, to show a con¬ 
siderable degree of resemblance, as I said just now, in miny points 
of analogy between Ponera and the Doryhda: I possess a m ilt of 
the tormer from Western Afnci, which in its minute held, large 
ocelli, elongate cylindrical body, and node of the abdomen very much 
lcsembles a Dorylus, and m the neuration of its wings it is a close 
approximation to Labidub, but notwithstanding these particulars it 
is but an analogy, for the troplu arc totally dissimilar, and there it is 
a genuine Ant I have just now stated the female which I have so 
often alluded to is blind, and this is the case in the species of Po- 
ntra that occurs m this country, the only European species ot the ge 
nus , and besides which this rcmaikable little female has three mi¬ 
nute spines at the apex ot the abdomen, a character found in the 
Ponera crassmoda from Demerara, but which occurs, is far as I have 
had the opportunity of examining m no other female of any hyme- 
nopterous genus In habidut, also the calcar of the four posterior 
legs is dilated at its base and acuminated at the apex, a character 
found in one of each of the calcaria of the four posterior legs of 
Ponera these I consider all strong analogical circumstances In 
conclusion I would observe that I think it extremely probable that 
these females are of very voracious habits, for the perfect one I pos¬ 
sess has within its mandibles a portion of the wing of apparently a 
2'irmes *, and the second species of which I have only the head, is 
attached by the mandible to the thigh of a large Formica, an insect 
six times its size I v dlingly allow that an important portion of the 
whole of this argument wants direct "confirmation as far as legards 
what I consider may be the female Labidus, for although the points 
of resemblance which I shall below show are many and strong, yet 
aic they only conjectural but how shall it be proved or disproved 

* I once thought it possible that the} might be paiasitical upon this ge¬ 
nu , but I specdil} discarded this idea is mcicli i vague hjjinlhisis 
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unless by actual observation, that it does or does not belong to this 
genus and what its sex may be—and when may we hope for this ? 

In the absence of such direct testimony, and of any insect that may 
be more consistently united with this little female as its legitimate 
partner, I shall not hesitate continuing to consider my conjecture 
of their identity as correct, particularly as it seems confirmed by the 
structure of the p ilpi m all 

I shall here therefore terminate fhese general observations, and 
proceed with the Monogiaph premising thit I havi found it ncces- 
suj throughout to gn e unple specific descriptions to prevent the 
possibility of mistake l consider the position of the family in the 
system will stand thus 

IIETEROGYNA, Lath 

SoCIALFS Lull 

Formitid e, &c 
Paha&iiica ? Shuck 
Dorjlida,, Haltd 
Soiitarif Lati 

Mutillida?, &c &c 


Family Dohyudi, llaliday 
Dohylida * Leach * 


Char Head transveisc, sm ill 
Lyes and ocelli luge and prominent 
jlntuoKF setaceous, not gcniculaled 
Mandibles edentate, ioiupate 

Body elongate, cylindrical, supenoi wings with two oi three submargin il 
cells and ont or twoiccurient neiviues one ealeu to all the tibie 
Abdomen with the basal segment imully smallci than the following, from 
whuji it is scpai attd by a dup Incision 


Table of the Genera 
One recurrent neivure 

{liree subin irgmal cells # 

Two submarginal cells 
Temoia cylindrical 
Femora compressed 
1 wo iccuiieut nuvuits 


1 L minus, Jurine 

2 Aiwicrns, Shuck 

3 Dorylus, tab 

4 Riioomus, Shuck 


1 have airanged the family aecoiding to wlnt 1 conti^ci their most 


* In Dicwslu s Lucy clop Yrt Lntomology 
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proximate affinities Thus Rhogmus by its two recurrent nervures 
leads off to the Mutillxdm, and from general habit Dorylus closely 
approaches it between the latter and Ldbtdus intervenes JEnictus, 
which participates in the characters of both , whilst finally taking 
them inversely Lgbidus distinctly points towards Ponera amongst 
the Social Heterogyna 

Genus 1 L ambus Jurine 
Dorylus, lab partly 9 
Char Body elongate, cylindrical 
Head small, short, transverse, flat 

jiutentun varying in length, usually set iceous, curved and inserted within 
two facial projections (forming vertical caun«e) upon the an tenor mai- 
giu of the nearly obsolete clypeus, the scape ncvei inoic than onc-fouith 
the length ot the flagellum, the ipex of which frequently extends as fat 
back as the insertion of the superior wing*. 

Fyts large, lateral, subglobosc, and very prominent 
Ocdh large and very prominent, md placed m a curve upon the \titex 
1 Jandiblei elongate, slender, arcuate, and foreipate, always leaving an open 
space usually semicnculai between them and tlu clypeus 
Labrun> triangular, the apex rounded, and in icposc shutting down upon 
and inclosing the internal tiophi 
Maxillae - - — * 

Maxillary palpi two-jointed, shorter than the labial ? * 

Labial palpi two jointed, slender, the basal joint the longest 
I abtum tnangular 

7borax ovate, gibbous prothorax extending lateially to the inseition of 
the wings, which is at about half tli** length of the thorax scute Hum 
transverse metathorax perpendicular and abruptly truucuted 
Svpcnor mngs usually as long or longer than the ibdomcn, rarely shorter, 


* Latrcille throughout all his works says the “ maxillary palpi are at 
least as long as the labial, md consist of four or at least three joints ’ ( Palpi 
mactllaits labialtum saltern /omjtt udine , artnulis quatuor avt ad%ummmn 
trtbus—Genera C^ustae et Insect , lv 12 3) except in his portion of the 
( liegne Animal oft uviei, where lie says, vol v p 515, that they consist of 
at least four joints but he here further says of this genus, that the man 
dibles aie shorter and less slender than in Dorylus , the reverse of wlucli 
is the case Now all this implies very uns itisfactory unccitaintv, and f am 
therefore disposed to consider that Jnrmc is correct, and that the palpi are 
constructed as stated in the text 1 have unfortunately not had the oppor¬ 
tunity ot dissecting a specimen, as only single specimens of any species are 
extant in any collection, and the extreme minuteness of the parts would m- 
volve the certain destruction of the head from the same cause J have been 
unable to examine the male sexual organ, and to compare it with those of 
the other genera, but this is the less necessary here, as the genus is otherwise 
vciy obviously distinguishable from the rest 
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with one marginal and three submargmal cells, which vary m form in 
the species, and one recurrent nervure, which is inserted about the 
middle of the second submarginal cell * 

/ egs varj mg in length m the species coxee large not deeply excavated above 
Iroi hunters small, triangular femora and tibne cylindrical, all the latter 
with a single calcar at their apex, which is usually dilated at the base 
tarsi long and slender, the basal joint the most robust and the longest, 
the lemamder decreasing m length, excepting the terminal one, which 
is a little longer than the penultftnate claws armed with a minute 
tooth just within the apex, and furnished with a small pulvillus within 
their fork 

Abdomen cylindrical, slightly cur\ed, the segments frequently slightly con¬ 
stricted, the basal one forming a vanously constructed peduncle, oc¬ 
casionally either flat or concave above, but most frequently transversely 
convex, and always separated from the following by a deep incisure 
Penultimate and antepenultimate segments subcqual, and the terminal 
one strictly compressed vertically at its apex, where it is profoundly 
emaiginate —The male sexual organ usually protruding in the form of 
a deeply canaliculated and emarginated plate or two acuminated com- 
pi essed and curved spines f 

lype of the genus, Labidus Latrttllu , Jurine 

As far as yet discovered, the insects of this genus are all from the 
New World, and I believe inter- or subtropical Their habits have 
not been observed nor have their females been yet detected with cer¬ 
tainty, although it is perhaps probable that the insects 1 describe 
below as such may be so, at all qyents they have a decidedly close 
affinity to the present genus The arguments thereby I support 
this view will be exhibited in connexion with the insects themselves 
Although three species of this genus have been described, they have 
been attributed to the same, but that they are not identical will be 
shown in the synonymy As the first species was described by a 
patronymic, I have followed this example, and have dedicated them 
all to individuals distinguished for their attachment to the Hyme¬ 
noptera 

* The larger relative proportions of the wings in this genus is shown by a 
comparison of their expansion with the length of the insect, I have therefore 
always given both these admeasurements 

f 1 he form of this organ 1 re^Vet 1 cannot examine, for the sake of com¬ 
parison with those of the other genera of this remarkable family It must 
necessarily very much differ from the others, even more than they do inter 
se, from the peculiar structure of the apex of the terminal segment, but I 
suspect it would moat resemble that of Rkogmus, with which the genus 
agrees m the vertical incision of the dorsal portion of the terminal seg¬ 
ment 
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* Petlum Iti 8ubtmangular and concave above 

Sp 1 Lab Fargeavn, Shuck Length 14 linos 

Rufo-fusio-htt tus, captte thoraieque etfemonbus ntgrts, uetcra rufo-fuscus, 
abdomme suprh rufo-sent eo 

Labidus Litreilln, St Far gum Hist Nat dcs Ilymenop (Suites 
a Buffon), tom 1 p 229 i 

“ Head and nr ten no. black Mandibles brown black Thorax black me* 
tathora\ prolonged m the centre of its sides into an obtuse point Ab 
doinen, legs, and tarsi reddiJi blown 1 irst segment of the abdomen 
fuirowed longitudinally above, its sides raised into a canna which ter 
nimates posteriorly m a point Ihc whole insect enveloped in long 
reddish upright hair, excepting the back of the 2—5 and base of the 
sixth segments of the abdomen, but which are covered with a close de¬ 
cumbent i eddish silky down Femora blackish Wings of a reddish 
yellow ” 

I hate not seen the preceding insect but a comparison of its de¬ 
scription, which is verbally translated above, with the next but one, 
which is the genuine Lab Latreilln will distinctly show that they 
must be different, and that the present one was incorrectly attri¬ 
buted I have consequently given it the name of its distinguished 
describer It is apparently the largest m the genus 

Sp 2 Lab Jurinu, Shuck Length 10i lines, 

Expansion 20 lines 

Rufo-testaccus, pnbescens capitt (mandihulvt antenmsque exceptts ) nigro, 
pedunculo abdominis subti igon >, supt a valde concavo , pedibus longis- 
stmis 

Fntirelv of a i eddish testaceous., excepting the vertex and the face, which are 
black It is throughout pubescent, excepting the metathorax and the 
surface of the peduncle The antennae are long, setaceous, and curved, 
the scape robust, and about one* fourth the length of these organs, 
which are inserted about the middle of the clypcus, within two deep 
cavities internally acutely cannated, and these cannoc, which ascend 
the face, abiuptly truncated at about one-third the length of the scape 
ocelli placed in an equilateral triangle oil the vertex mandibles very 
long and much arched, leaving a neatly circular space between them 
and the clypeus 

fhorax having the scutellum moderately large and prominent, not very gib¬ 
bous metatliorax smooth aud shining, neatly perpendicular superior 
wings with their marginal cell lanceolate, the first submarginal penta¬ 
gonal, and larger than the second, from which it is separated by a waved 
transverso-cubital, the second transverso-cubital straight and directly 
tiansverse, the recurrent nervure inserted at about one third the length 
of the secrfnd submargmal legs long, the posterior pair extending as 
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far as the apex of the abdomen the basal joint of the posterior tarsi 
very robust 

Abdomen opake, cuned downwards, the segments not constricted the 
peduncle subtrigonal, narrower than the following, rounded at the base, 
concave and shining above, the posterior angles produced, and the veil 
tral portion smooth and not produced, the terminal segment vertically 
but not acutely compressed at its extreme apex, where it is deeply 
emargmatc 

* In my own cabinet 

Tins species is from Demerara I believe The difference of size 
prevents my considering it the type, which is the next, this, although 
not a conclusive point in the majority of insects, I think may by 
analogy be considered so here, for m the genus Dorylus, m which I 
have had the opportunity of examining many individuals of several 
species there is none or but a very immaterial difference in their 
size In the present genus I have seen but single specimens of any 
species To judge from the description, the distribution of colour, 
and the structure, are apparently the same, excepting that in the 
next the neuration of the wings is brown, whereas m this they are 
of the same colour as the body 

bp 3 Lab Latreillu, Junne Length 8 lines 

Rufo-testaceus, pubescens rapite ( mandibulis , antenmsquc exceptis) mgn- 
cante, pedunculu abdominis subtrtgono, supra m medio piano , ad latera 
elevato, nervis alarum brunneis 

Junne, Nouv Method Hymgnop , p 282 
Latrcillc, Genera Ciustac et Insect iv 123 
-Nouv Diet d Hist Nat,2®cd tom xvn 141 

£< Body reddish, pubescent Head blackish, excepting the antenna: and 
mandibles, which are of the same colour as the body Ocelli are placed 
m a triangle on the vertex the supenor wings are of a blight fulvous 
tint, and the non ures brown, their marginal cell is oval and elongate, 
the first submarginal is nearly square, the second is smaller and receives 
the recurrent nervure the tibiqp increase in thickness to their extre¬ 
mity, and the calcar at their apex is broad at the base, as is also the 
basal joint of the tarsi 

“ The abdomen is elongate and curved at its apex, the peduncle has the 
form of a saddle, the sides being raised " 

This insect Latreille says is from Cayenne I have not seen the 
species, consequently his description given in the second edition of 
lie * Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Hist Nat ’ is here repeated It is 
very probable that he received it from M Junne, who dedicated 
the species to him Others have frequently been mistaken for it, 
but I think its size and other peculiarities sufficiently distinguish it 
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from any that I know It is remarkable that this genus should have 
suffered neglect so long as to have had but one species distinctly 
recorded 

*• Peduncle more or less convex 
f Transverse-quadrate 

Sp 4 Lab Halic.au, Shu cl I ength 7 lines, 

Expansion 14^ lines 

Rufo-teslacetis, pubescent capite (clypeo, mandibulis anlenmsque exceptis) 
nigro, stigma alarum brunnea et abdominis pedunculo transverse- 
quadi ato , supra m medio convexo 

Lab I atreilln, Ilaliday Linn lians,vol xvn p ‘128 
Body reddish testaceous, pubescent, especially about the coxae, beneath the 
peduncle, and tow lrds the apex of the abdomen Head black, except¬ 
ing the clypeus, mandibles and antenn jc, which are of the same coloui 
as the body, the latter are inserted nearer the middle of tlu. fare than 
usual, the Canute behind which they are inserted terminating abruptly 
neai the ant< uor ocellus £he ocelli placed macuivc upon the \ ertex , 
the scape not much more than one-sixth the length of the whole an¬ 
tenna. the mandibles small, leaving but a small aperture between them 
and the clypeus 

1 borax very gibbous m front, as also at the scute Hum metathor ix ibruptly 
perpendicular, slightly produce d latually superior wings with their 
stigma biown, muiginal cell lanceolate, slightly acuminated from the 
apex of the second submarginal, and scarcely larger than eithei of the 
two first submaigmxls, which are also nearly equal in size the first 
transverBo-cubit.il nervure straight, and the second cubital cell lecei- 
ving the recurrent nervure at about one half of its length, beyond which 
the cubital nervure becomes a little thickened legs short and very 
slender 

Abdomen very shining its first segment transverse-quadrate, and a little 
wider than the second, the posterior angles truncated, and with a small 
com ex cle\ation in the centre of its superior surface, its ventral por¬ 
tion scarcely produced, the third und fourth segments slightly con¬ 
stricted at their base, and the termiual one acutely vertically compressed 
at its apex, whcie it has a deep fissure , and the sexual organ protru¬ 
ding beneath in the foim of a slightly convex plate, deeply emargmate, 
with the lateral processes veiy acute 

In the collection of Capt King, R N and Mr Guitis 

Tins msect is from St Paul, on the Brazilian coast It is the 
specimen examined by Mr Haliday, and considered as the Labidus 
Latreilln in his description of Capt King’s insects, but that it is not 
this insect, a comparison of its description with the preceding will 
amply show I have accordingly dedicated it to Mr Haliday In 
the observations on the next species I shall mark its differences 
from that 
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Sp 5 Lab Swainsonn, Shuck I ength G£ hues , 

Expansion 13 linos 

Rufo-testaceus, pubescens, capite (manihbulis antennisque exceptu) eas¬ 
tern eo pedunculo abdominis transi'crso quadrato supra stibconvcao, 
pedibus brevts 

Hotly of a pale reddish testaceous Head, with the exception of the man¬ 
dibles and antennae, oi a blight ca^taneous, the carin c of the face, 
behind which the antennae are inserted, \ery prominent, and termi¬ 
nating gradually m front of the anterior ocellus, the ocelli placed in a 
curved line on the vutex the antennae having the flagellum at the 
b ise as stout as the scape, which is a little less than one fourth the 
length of the organ mandibles long and verj skndei, leaving a large 
semicncular space between them and the clypeus 
Thorax in front and scutellum \ ery gibbous metathorax perpendicular and 
slightly produced Iitcially superior wings with their nervurcs and 
stigma pale testaceous the margmal cell lanceolate, slightly acumi¬ 
nated beyond the second submaiginal, the first of the latter narrow, 
pentagonal, less than the second, from which it is separated b} a waved 
nervure the second also narrow, but growing more so towaids its apex, 
where it is separated by a shoit stiaight nervure fiom the following, it 
is much less than the marginal cell, and has the recurrent nervure in¬ 
serted about its middle, beyond which to the apex of this cell the cu¬ 
bital neiviue is considerably thickened legs short and slendei 
Abdomen slightly shining, its peduncle transverse-quadrate, with the angles 
rounded, the surface plane, except towards its ape^where it has a slight 
convex transverse ridge, and is as wide as the second segment, Us 
\cntial poitian shghtlj produced, the base of all the segments \ciy 
blighth constricted, and the extieme apex of the terminal one consi- 
deiably compressed vertically, where it lias a deep fissure the male 
sexual oigan proti tiding beneath, m the foim of a deeplj and con- 
cavcly emar n mated plate, the lateral processes of which form acutely 
utummated slightly upeurved spines 

In mj own collection 

This insect was captured by Mr Swainson in the Braz Is to 
whose .entomological exertions'there we are indebted for the know¬ 
ledge of several undescribed species and this I accordingly dedicate 
to him It is distinguished from the preceding by many particular** 
but most obviously by the relative proportions of the marginal and 
first and second submarginal cells 

[To be continued ] 
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202 Mr Schomburgk on the Snake-nut Tree 

XX111 —Description of the Snake-nut Tree of Guiana By 
Robert H Schomburgk, CM R G S * 

[With a Plate ] 

ti 

For several years past nuts of the size of a walnut weie 
brought from the interior to Georgetown in Dcmerara, the 
kernel of w Inch w hen opened, and the membrane which co¬ 
vered it being lcmoved, displayed the striking resemblance to 
a snake f coiled up 9 There was the head, the mouth, the 
eyes, so complete, that one unacquainted with the fact would 
have believed them to be an imitation made by human hands, 
and not a freak of nature As is often the case with the pi o- 
ductions of the interior, the colonists were entirely unac¬ 
quainted with the mode of growth of the plant which pro¬ 
duced these strange nuts 

They were generally found aftei the annual swelling of the 
Essequibo h ul subsided along its banks, and for a length of 
time it was pretended that they grew on a cieeper, anel fioin 
the lesemblancc of its kernel to a sn ike, it was supposed that 
it might prove an antidote to snake-poison Aftu my return 
from the inteii#r of Butisli Guiana, and while at the post 
Ampa at the Essequibo, I ascaat lined fiom Mr Richardson, 
then postholdci, that the snake-nut was the fiiut of a laige 
tree, and th it several grew in the vicinity of his abode I 
therefore embiaccd the first opportunity to ascend the brook 
Ampa in ordei to see it 

Tht tree stood near the banks of the brook, as also did 
other tices of the same description which I saw aftei wards, 
and this explains its fruits being so frequently found dong 
the low banks of the islands Leguan, Wakenaam, Ac, on 
the mouth of the Essequibo 

The tree was just about ceasing to bear for the season, and 
began to put forth its blossoms, unfortunately they weie not 
fai enough advanced to determine without hesitation its class 
and order, but there is no doubt that it belongs to the natural 
order of Tei tbmfhaceee, neaily related to the division Ju- 
« 

* Communicated to the Linmean Society, and read June 6, 1837 
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ylandue * All the buds which I opened consisted apparently 
of 3 stamens and 1 pistil, the calyx was imbricated, and this 
might have induced me to consider it a Cary a or Juglans , but 
the leaves of the tree m question are smooth and entire, while 
those of the others, with the exception t>f two species, arc 
serrated 

It is not a Carya, the nut .of which is 4-angulated and 4- 
valved, while the nut of Juglans, as well as the snake-nut, is 
2-val\ed I had requested Mi Richardson to procure me 
some of the flowers of the Snake-nut tiee when perfectly open, 
but he did not succeed m drying them, which unfortunately 
prevented him from sending any, and I am thus obliged to 
wait for another opportunity of correctly describing this re- 
maikable plant I offci the following description meanwhile 
pi o visional ly 

Older 1 LRrniNTii ver r 

t ilj x imbricatus Coiolla J petala Drupa bnalns 1-spcrma 

\ ulg Snake-nut tree 

Aibor exetlsu, tmnuis glaber, corticc laevi cmeieo loliapmnata, fo 
liola petiolata J—6-juga cum impari, lanccolato-ovat i, acuminata, m- 
tegernma, subconacea, venosa, glabra, nitida l’etioli um\ ersales supra 
canaliculali, glibu, articulati, partiales breves, Tloics paniculati, 
pauitul c in lamulis tmuinales subinde axillires, ramosoe, flonbus 
brevissnne pcdicellatis, numerosis confcrtis Calyx imbricatus Co¬ 
rolla 3-pctala, o\ ita, concava Drupa conacea umsperma, unilocu- 
ljns, glabra, spbaenca Nux dura, glabra, bivalvis, unilocularis, nucleo 
albo 

Hah m syhis C«uimo» prope fliuium Fssequibo bloiet A puli 

It is a tree of the first magnitude, its baik is gray, rather 
smooth, dividing in a few branches at a height of fiom 40 to 
60 feet, adorned with pinnated leaves, consisting geneially of 
four to six pairs with an odd one, the common foot stalk as 
well as the petioles are articulated, the former channeled, 
the leaves entire, lanceolate, ovate, acuminate, lucid, coria¬ 
ceous, their colour between light and dark gre< n, with a 
shade lighter below The flowers appear in panicles, are 
pendulous, and the flower-stalks of red-brown colour, almost 
farinaceous, chiefly the smaller flow er-stalks, verticillate and 

* It stands perhaps between the Anacardiee and Juglandue 
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sparely flowered, the calyx is imbricated, the corolla has 3 
petals, ovate and concave, and is of a lilac colour 

What is most remarkable is however the fruit, a thin cori¬ 
aceous drupa, with a smooth nut, the kernel of which resem¬ 
bles a snake most strikingly 

It is covered like the walnut with a membrane , the embryo 
is roundish, the head of the sneke becomes a claviform radicle, 
and the tail (MirhcPs scapcUus 01 DeCandolie’s { tiqellc ') 
bears two large foliaccous cotyledons, with several nerves, 
depressed, plaited, and applied to the radicle, the colour of 
the embryo and cotyledons is white, but the neives of the 
latter are of a lake coloiu , as soon as expost d to the air they 
change into a dirk-brown When the fruit is about to gci- 
mm ite, the icapillus or ‘tigdie* bends towaids the base of the 
cotyledons, bursts the nut," and having made room foi the 
seed-lobes, they unfold and take an ereet situation, while thr 
rhizoma has stnt its roots into the eaith 

a 



No trials have been made whethei the tree 01 its fruit pos¬ 
sess any medicinal properties as already observed, the re¬ 
semblance of a snake has induced the populace to consider it 
an antidote foi snake-poison The tree appears to be pccuhai 
to the low er part of the river Essequibo and its tributaries, 
at least it has not as yet been found anyw here else It blos¬ 
soms in Mart h and April, and its fruit comes to maturity in 
November 

The above figure exhibits the appearance of the embryo after the outer 
shell has been removed a, is the radicle 01 rhizoma, b, the neck, tigclle, or 
collet, c, the two cotyledons, which ha\e been unfolded, as tin y ate other¬ 
wise applied to d d, and partly surround the embryo 

The figures in Plate [II repiesentthe Nut and its snake-like Kernel 
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XXIV —Information respecting Botanical Travellers 

Extracts from a Journal of the Mission which visited Boot an, in 
1837-38 under Captain R Boileau Pemberton ByW Grif¬ 
fith, Esq , Madras Medical Establishment 

[Continued from p 125 ] 

March 1st Proceeded to Byagur or Juggur I’he v egetation con¬ 
tinued the same, the road traversing either sward or fir woods, con¬ 
sisting entirely of Pmus exccha The valley in which Byagur is si 
tuated is still laiger than that of Bhoomlungtung it is drained by a 
large river which is crossed by a somewhat dilapidated wooden bndge 
the elevation is about 8150 feet Ihe cultivation is similar to that 
of the other valley but the crops looked very unpromising Ihe soil 
is by no means rich, and the wind excessively bleak wheat or barley 
are the only grains cultivated Ihe mountains winch hem in this 
valley are not very lofty, to the north, in the back ground, perpe¬ 
tual snow was visible To our west was the ridge which we w r ere 
told we should have to cross, and which in its higher pai ts could not 
be less than 12 000 fect 

March 4th Wt commenced ascending the above ridge almost lm- 
mediatelj on staitmg surmounting this, which is of an elevation at 
the part w e crossed of 11 035 feet, we continued foi some time at the 
same lev cl, through fine open woods of J Pmus Smithtana having de¬ 
scended rapidly afterwards to a small nullah, 9642 feet in elevation 
we then reascended slightly to descend into the Jaisa valley On the 
east side of the ridge l c that which o\ erlooks Byagur we soon 
came on snow, but none was seen on its western f ice notwithstand¬ 
ing the great elevation The country was very beautiful, particu¬ 
larly in the higher elevations I mav here advert to the bad taste 
exhibited in naming such objects after persons with whom they 
have no association whatever As it is not possible for all travellers 
to be.con sc crated by genera although this practice is daily becoming 
more common, we should connect their names with such trees as are 
familiar to every European As we have a Pmus Gcrardiana and 
Webbiana, so wc ought to have had Pmus Herbertiana and Moorcroft- 
tana, &c By so doing on faceting with fir trees among the snow- 
clad Himalayas, we should not only have beautiful objects before us, 
but beautiful and exciting associations of able and enduring tiavel- 
lers Of Capt Herbert, the most accomplished historian of these 
magnificent mountains there is nothing living to give him a “ local* 
habitation and a name ’ It will be a duty to me* to lemedy this 
rnglcct, and if I have not a sufficiently fine fir tree hitherto unde- 
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senbed m the Bootan collection, I shall change the name of the very 
finest hitherto found, and dignify it by the name Herberttana The 
prevailing tree was the Smithian pine We saw scarcely any villages, 
and but very little cultivation Jaisa is a good sized ullage, it was 
comparatorely clean, and the houses were, I think, better than most 
we had hitherto seen 1 here is a good deal of w heat cultivation 
around the village which is not the only occupant of the valley 
this is the highest we had yet seen, and is perhaps one of the high¬ 
est inhabited \ illeys known as it is 9410 feet .ibovc the sea, it is 
drained by a ‘•mall stream, and is of less extent than either that of 
Byagur or Bhoomlungtung The surrounding hills are co\ ered with 
open fir woods and are of no considerable height Larks, magpies, 
and red legged crows, continued plentiful, but on leaving this \alley 
we lost them 

March 5th We proceeded up thc\ die} keeping dong the banks 
of the stream for some tome we then commenced ascending i ridge 
the top of which we reached about noon , its elevation was 10 930 
feet The descent fiom this was for about 2500 feet very steep and 
unintenupted, until we leached a small torrent at an elevation of 
8473 feet, from this we ascended slightl} through thick woods 
of oak, &c until wc came on open grassy tract 6 -, through which we 
now gradually descended at a great height above the stream which 
we had lift a short tome before We continued descending rather 
more rapidly until we came to a point almost immediately above 
Tongsa, by about 1000 feet from this the descent was excessively 
steep The distance was 13 miles On the ascent snow was com¬ 
mon from a height of 9000 feet upw irds r l he i egetation on this, 
or the eastern side, was in some places similar to that above Byagur 
Beautiful fir woods formed the chief vegetation, until we came close 
to the summit, when it changed completely Rhododendrons, 
Boghputtah, and a species of bnch and bamboos, were common, 
mixed with a lew black pines The woods tlnough which we de¬ 
scended, were in the higher elevations almost entirely of rhododen¬ 
drons , and lower down chiefly of vanous species of oak and maple 
—the former being dry and very open, the latter humid and choked 
up with underwood After coming on t the open glassy country we 
did not rc\crt to well wooded tracts No Milages occurred nor did 
we see any signs of cultivation after leaving the valley of Jaisa until 
we came near Tongsa, above which barley fields were not uncommon 
Tongsa, although the second or at any rate the third place in Bootan, 
is as miserable a place as any body w ould wish to see It is wretchedly 
situated in a verj narrow ravine, drained by a petty stream, on the 
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tongue of land formed by its entrance into the large torrent Matee- 
sum, which flows 1200 feet below where the castle stands The sur¬ 
rounding country is uninteresting the vegetation consisting of a few 
low shrubs and some grasses of the former the most common are a 
species of barberry and a hitheito undescribed genus of Hamameltdte 
No woods can be reached without ascending 1200 or 1500 feet Bar¬ 
ley was the chief cultivation We saw, but the crops alternated with 
rice, which is here cultivated as l*gli as 6800 feet In the gardens 
attached to the cottages, or rather huts, we observed the almond and 
pear m full blossom the only other trees were two or three weep 
mg cypresses and willows, and a solitary poplar Nothing could 
well exceed the discomfort we had to undergo dur ng out tedious 
stay at this place Our difficulties were increased subsequently to 
our aruval by the occurrence of unsettled weathu, during which we 
had ample proofs that Bootan houses are not always water proof 
we were besides incessantly annoyed with a profusion of rats, bugs 
and fleas , nor was there a ungle thing to counterbalance all these 
inconveniences, and wc consequently left the place without the sha¬ 
dow of a feeling of regret 

March 24th 1 o rdiinjipjee We commenced by ascending until 
w t had surmounted i ridge about 800 feet above Taseehng, during 
the remainder of the march we travel sed undulating ground at nearly 
the same altitude, at first through an open country afterwaid through 
be mtiful oak and magnolia woods until wc came on the ton ent 
above which we had been iscenchng since leaving the Mateesum, a 
little further on wc came on the finest temple wc had seen and si¬ 
tuated m a most romantic spot It stood on a fine patch of sw ard ( 
m a gorge of the rav me, the sides of which w ere covered with beau- 
tilul cedar looking pines the back ground was formed by lofty 
mountains covered with heavj snow Following the river upwards 
foi about a mile and a half, we reached 1 chinjipjee, which is situated 
on the right bank of the torrent 1 he march was throughout beau 
tiful ptiticularly through the forest, which abounded m picturesque 
glades No villages or cultivation were seen rdiinjipjee is perhaps 
the prettiest place we saw in Bootan , oui halting place stood on fine 
sward, well ornamented with (Qucrcus seme carpifolia 5 ) very pictu¬ 
resque oaks and two fine specimens*of weeping cypress I he sur¬ 
rounding hills are low, either almost entirely bare or clothed with 
pines rhe village is of ordinary size, and is the only one visible in. 
any direction, its elevation is 786 feet There is some cultivation, 
about it, chiefly of barley, mixed with ladishes • 

March 21th We continued following the river upwatds, the path 
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running generally at a email height above its bed Having crossed 
it by a rude wooden bridge, vie diverged up a tributary stream, until 
we reached a small village, we thence continued ascending over easy 
grassy slopes, here and there prettily wooded, until we reached the 
base of the chief ascent, which is not steep, but long, the path run¬ 
ning along the margin of a rhododendron and juniper wood the 
height of its summit is 10,873 feet Thence to Rydang was an un¬ 
interrupted and steep descent the path traversing very beautiful 
woods of ihododcndrons oaks, jews, &c Snow was still seen lin¬ 
gering m sheltered places above 10,000 feet The march throughout 
w as beautiful In the higher elevations the Bogh Pat was very com¬ 
mon Besides the village mentioned, two temporary ones were seen 
near the base of the great ascent, built for the accommodation of the 
Yaks and their herdsmen of this curious animal two herds were 
seen at some distance 

March 28 th We descended directly to the nver Gnee, which 
drams the ravine, and continued down it sometime crossing it once, 
then diverging up a small nullah we commenced an ascent, which did 
not cease until we had reached an elevation of 8374 feet Continuing 
for some time it this elevation we traversed picturesque oak and rho¬ 
dodendron w oods, with occasionally swardy spots , subsequently de¬ 
scending for a long time until we reached feantagong, in the direc¬ 
tion of which the trees became stunted, and the country presented 
a barren aspect feantagong is 6300 feet above the sea, it is a small 
village, but the houses are better than ordinary The surrounding 
country, especially to the north, is well cultiv ated and the v lllages 
numerous The country is bare of trees , almost the only ones to 
be seen are some long leaved firs, a short distance below Santagong, 
close to a small jheel abounding in water fowl 

March 29 th From Santagong wc proceeded to Phain, descending 
immediately to the stream, which runs nearly 1800 feet below our 
halting-place Towards Phain the soil became of a deep red colour 
This place, which is 5280 feet above the sea, is a small village, con¬ 
taining six or sev en tolerable houses 

April Is/ Po Punukka We descended rather gradually towards 
the Patchien, proceeding at first north-west, and then to the north 
On reaching the stream, which ns of considerable size, we followed it 
up, chiefly along its banks, until we arrived at the capital, no view 
of which is obtained until it is approached very closely The val¬ 
ley of the Patchien was throughout the maich very narrow, there 
was a good deal of miserable wheat cultivation in it, and some vil 
lages, all of moderate size The country continued extiemely bare 
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The distance was about eleven miles Punukka, the second capital 
in fiootan the summer residence of a long line of unconqucied rao- 
narchs—Punukka, to which place we had been so long looking for¬ 
ward with feelings of delight although the experience of Tongsa 
ought to have taught us better, disappointed alj of us dreadfully 
for m the first place I saw a miserable village promising little com¬ 
fort as respects accommodation, arid one glance at the surrounding 
country satisfied me that little was*to be done in any branch of na¬ 
tural history for a narrow, unfruitful valley hemmed m by bar¬ 
ren hills, on which no arboreous vegetation w as to be seen, except 
at considerable elevation gave no great promise of botanical suc¬ 
cess The capital of Bootan is tor pre-eminence, miserable r Ihe 
city itself consists of some twelve or fifteen houses, half of which are 
on the left bank of the river, and two-tlurds ot winch are completely 
ruinous, md the best of these ‘ Capital’ houses were far worse than 
those at Pham or bantagong &c Around the city, and within a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, three or four other villages occur, all 
bearing the stamp of poverty and the mailcs of oppression I he pa¬ 
lace is situated on i fl it tongue of land formed by the confluence of 
the Matchien and Patchien rivers To the west it is quite close to 
the west boundary of the valley, the nvcis alone mtcnemng It is a 
very large building but too uniform and too heavy to be imposing 
it is upwards of 200 yards in length, by perhaps 80 m breadth Its 
regal natuie is attested by the central tower, and the several cop¬ 
pered roofs of this fhe only cheering objects \ lsiblc m this capit il 
are the glorious Himalayas to the north, and a Gy long village 1200 
or 1500 feet above the palace to the west elsewhcic all is dreaij 
desolate-looking and hot During the first few days of our stay, and 
indeed until our interview with the Deb we were much annoyed by 
the intruding impertinence and blind obstinacy of his followeis 
They were continually causing disputes either with the sentries or 
our immediate followers, and it was only by repeated messages to 
the palace, stating the probable consequence of such a system of 
annoyance, that Capt Pemberton succeeded m obtaining any respite 
After many delays, we were admitted to the Deb s piesencc on the 9th 
A day or two after, our interview with the Dhurma took place He 
received us in an upper room ot the*quadrangular central tower 
while we were in his presence we remained standing m compliment 
to his religious character. The Dhurma Rajah is a boy of eight or ten 
years old, and good looking, particularly when the looks of his father, 
the Tungso Pillo are taken into consideration He sat* m a small re¬ 
cess, lighted chieflv with lamps, and was pioniptcd by a very \ene- 
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rable looking, grey-headed pncst He had fewer attendants, and lus 
room was less nchly ornamented than that of the Del) Around the 
room sat pnests busily employed m muttering charmed sentences 
from handsome gilt-lettered black books, which reminded me of those 
used in some parts of Burmuli During our protracted stay at this 
place nothing particularly 'worthy of notice occurred Intrigues 
seemed to be const intly going on and the trial of temper on the 
part of ( aptain Pemberton musp have been very great it was how- 
ev er soon evident that no business could be transacted with i Bootea 
Government without being c nabled first to enforce abundance of tear, 
and consequently any amount of agreement from them messages 
to and tro passed continually the bearer being a very great rascal, 
in the shape of the Deb s Bengal Moharrer Thus he would come 
vnd appoint the next day for a meeting then he would return and 
s ly that such a place was better than such a place as evening drew 
near, he would come and s&y, unless you agree to such and such, 
there will be no meeting and ifter bearing a message th it no change 
in this respei t would be made he would make Ins appearance and 
say, all the ministers w ere sick, ind so could not meet My only 
imusement out of doois w is a morning walk up or down the valley 
I was prompted to this chiefly by the pangs of hunger, as the Bootea 
supplies were very short indeed wild pigeons afforded me at least 
some relief During the day I examined such objects as my col¬ 
lectors biought m, for it was too hot to think of being out after 9 am 
T he climate of Punukka has but little to recommend it and m fact 
nothing, if viewed in comparison with the other pi ices we had seen 
in Bootan Tht greatest annoyance existed in the powerful winds 
blowing constantly throughout the day up the valley, and which 
were often loaded with clouds of dust The mean temperature of 
April may be considered as 71° The maximum heat observed was 
83°, the minimum 64° The mean temperature of the first week of 
May was 75° 3', the maximum 80 13 , and the minimum 70° The 
c ultivation in the valley the soil of w hich seems very poor, contain¬ 
ing a large proportion of mica, was during our stay limited to wheat 
and buck-wheat, but scarcely any of the former seemed likely to 
come to ear Ground was preparing fbr the reception of rice, which 
is sown and planted in the ushal manner Crops just sown are im¬ 
mediately eaten up by the swarms of sacred pigeons that reside m 
the palace, so that husbandry is by no means profitable , more espe¬ 
cially as there are other means of providing for the crops, such as 
they may be *Thus we saw several small fields, amounting perhaps 
to an ucie m extent, cut down to provide fodder for some ponies that 
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had lately shared in a religious excursion to Wandipore Cattle are 
not frequent There w ere some pigs The fowls were of the most 
miserable description, and very scarce In spite of offers of purchase 
and plenty of promises we were throughout allowed three a day, 
ar d they were rather smaller than pigeons Towards the latter end 
of our stay rice became bad and scarce There are a great numbei 
of Assamese slaves about Punukka indeed, all the agncultur il work, 
as well as that of beasts of burden • appears to devolve upon these 
unfortun tte creatures, who are miserably pro\ ided for, and perhaps 
dirtier than a genuine Bootca himself On the 9th May at noon we 
left Punukka, the most uninviting place I have ever seen in a hilly 
country On the morning of the s ime day there was a demonstra¬ 
tion in the palace of great boldness , the roof of the northern side 
was covered with troops, who shouted fired, and waved banners 
We crossed both bridges of the palace without any interruption or 
annoy uicc at which I was most agreeably surprised and then gra- 
duilly ascended the right flank of the valley, following the course of 
the united rivers Pntclnen and Matchien Wi proceeded m this di¬ 
rection foi some tunc until we came on a rav me affording an outlet 
to a tributary of the Punukka riv er, whit li w c then followed gradually 
descending through fir woods until we reached the torrent Crossing 
this which is a small one, wc commenced the ascent to Teligong 
which wc soon reached 

[to be continued ] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOIICFS 
A Report on the Progress oj \ tgetable Physiology duung the yeai 
1837 By F J F Mc^cn M D , Professor of Botany in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin J ranslated from the German, by William 
Francis A L b London, 1839 Svo pp 158 

r Io those who are interested in the cultivation of science it might 
appear superfluous to recommend such a work as this, and yet the 
delay in its appearance caused by the want of a sufficient number 
of subscribers at its very moderate price to cover the mere expenses 
of publication seems to indicate that it is not sufficiently known or 
appreciated No one can now assume, any elevated position m bo¬ 
tanical bcience who is not conversant with the structure and physi¬ 
ology of plants, as well as with their external forms and aspects 
1 he time when the acquirements of a naturalist were measured by 
the number of species he had colit cted is now w e trusK gone by for 
cvci, and names and classifications arc looked upon by the man of 
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enlightened views as but the mechanism by which the true principles 
of science are to be worked out Although Britain can boast of 
possessing some among the foremost m the rank of philosophical 
botanists, and ot having contributed her full share of the most im¬ 
portant discoveries # of recent times she must be content to remain 
far behind in regard to gencial knowledge of the science as long 
as the prev ailing ignorance of its progress abroad shall continue to 
exist To thi*> our insular situation in part contributes, and it is 
partly due to the small amount of attention paid to natural history 
as a branch of general education On both these points, however 
we look for r ipid improvement It ul roads and steam-boats will 
have an important influence on the progress of science as well as on 
the extension of commerce The period is surely now commencing 
when “miny shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased ’ 
And in regard to educition we see many indications of an important 
change There is a growing feeling amongst those who arc en 
giged in it that the minds of the joung may be trained with advan 
tage to observ e and reason upon the w ondrous phsenomen i of the 
universe —that to neglect the pages in which the works of the Cre¬ 
ator are di^pl lyed to us is an error compaiable with that of neglect¬ 
ing lus wotd —and that, for the object of intellectual discipline the 
study of things may often be substituted for that of words with 
the double advantage of interesting the pupil, and of giving him a 
store of knowledge which will be subsequently valuable To this 
revolutionary innov ition upon the old system the University of 
London has given its sanction, by requiting from candidates for its 
degree in Artb a knowledge not only of classics and mathematics, 
but of natural philosophy chemistry natural history, and physiology * 
In this we sec much that augurs well for the progress of science m 
England The youthful mind is much moie apt m the acquirement 
of elementary knowledge than the adult, whose observing powers 
ha\ e been allowed to lie dorm int a?t the time of tlieir greatest acti¬ 
vity, and if a good foundation be early laid, we have no fear of a 
deficiency of motives for subsequent labour 

We have always regarded the study of Vegetable Physiology as 
the department of natural history berft adapted to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the young, from the facilities which offer themselves to its 
pursuit, and its freedom from those drawbacks so common m other 
branches Its objects are never out of reach, for barren indeed must 
be that country which affords no shelter to the products of the ve¬ 
getable kingdom The meanest and most common herbs are in 
the ej e of the physiologist as interesting as the majestic tree 01 the 
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rarest flower,—witness the important results obtained by Mirbel from 
the study of the Marchantia polymorpha The toilsome labours of 
the collector are not required here, nor is the mind fatigued by the 
difficulties and technicalities of classification , and what renders the 
pursuit of this science especially adapted to thq female sex is its 
freedom from the necessity of that corporeal suffering which how¬ 
ever laudable its ultimate object the truly humane mind will always 
diead to inflict upon its sentient felldw beings 

lliere is another class upon which we would urge the necessity 
of attention to Vegetable Physiology—the students of medicine 
lhose who are sufficiently enlightened to perceive that a knowledge 
of the actions of the human body in health is the best preparation 
they can have for the study of its disc ised conditions, will find it 
much to then advantage to have gained an early acquaintance with 
the vital phacnomen i exhibited by pi mts which often exhibit changes 
whose conditions are obscure m animals m a magnified form as it 
were and in circumstances which allow them to be more easily stu¬ 
died We cspeci illy refer to those concerned m reproduction and 
in the act of organization on which new and important contributions 
hav c been recently made to vegetable physiology, that hai e led to 
equilly successful ic searches into the corresponding masteries of 
immal life No one, it seems to us can now be esteemed a sci¬ 
entific physiologist who does not embrace in the scope of his in 
quirics ill classes of animated beings, and the more extended his ba¬ 
sis the more certain and comprehensive will be his generalizations 
Periodical leports of the progiess of any special department of 
science are, if well executed, among the most valuable additions to 
ts liteiaturc and tins is puticularly the case when the number of 
its cultivators is great so that their contributions are spread over a 
wide surf ice I here is perhaps no science which stands more in 
need of such compiehensive sketches than Vegetable Physiology, 
and no individual who could execute them with more success than 
Prof Me} en Of the mass of information brought together m the 
Report before us, a great part would never have leached this country 
if it h id not been thus embodied, and if it be thought that he has 
manifested less at quamtance w*lth the progress of 'science m England 
than with the labours of German physiologists it will be remem¬ 
bered that the fullness with which the latter are presented should 
make it peculiarly acceptable to the English reader, who may be 
supposed to be acquainted with the labours of his countrymen The 
translation is very ably executed and pre-c its the ide'as of the au¬ 
thor with greater force and precision than most of our readers would 
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be likely to attain by their own perusal of the original, since it re 
quires considerable familiarity with the German language to be able 
to render with accuracy the nicer shades of meaning which are often 
adopted from colloquialisms into scientific language We would 
strongly urge upon our scientific friends therefore to encourage the 
continued translation of these valuable reports by aiding in the sale 
of the part before us We feel confident that they w ill progress¬ 
ively increase m interest as the science advances towards perfec¬ 
tion, and will afford a valuable and interesting record of its progress 
To those who desuc to be au com ant with the present state of know¬ 
ledge an acquaintance with them is indispensable 

A Lift of the Genera of Birds with an indication of the Typical Species 
of each Genus By George Robert Gray Ormthologic il Assist¬ 
ant Zool Departm British Museum, &c , &c 8vo London, 
1840 

This work, as its title indicates contains a complete enumeration 
of the genera of birds disposed according to a system based on the 
arrmgements of M Cuvier and Mr Vigors with such improvements 
as m the author’s view of the sub]ect could be gleaned from those 
of Mr bwamson and others ’ 1 he number of genera enumerated 

not including those names which are regarded as merely synonymous 
amounts to 1063 but Mr G Gray avows his opinion that his last 
“ contains some genera established upon characters too trivial to 
admit of their being definitively adopted ’ He states it indeed to 
have been his object m the present publication rather to give “ a 
correct view of all the genera that have been proposed” than 
“ closely to criticize the value of the subdivisions employed ” Wc0 
trust however that the latter more important task will be undertaken 
by him in a more extended work in which the preface gives us rea 
son to believe that he has long been engaged, viz a ‘ Genera of 
Birds accompanied with their characters 

In the mean time the work before us may be regarded as a useful 
outline of the present state of Systematic Ornithology, comprehend¬ 
ing a much more complete enumeration of genera than any that has 
preceded it, ev incing great care in determining the priority of names 
and showing due respect for that universal law (so recklessly in¬ 
fringed by many ornithologists) which scrupulously assigns the pre 
ference to prior publication Under each genus are added the syno¬ 
nyms or those names which have been employed to designate spe 
cies of the group, one species is cited as an example, a figure being 
referred to whenever it exists , and occasional rectifications of syno- 
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nymy occur with regard to the species mentioned By these means 
the work is rendered highly useful to the ornithological student, and 
especially to those who are desirous of obtaining an index to the ex¬ 
tensive subdivisions that have been made within the last few years 
m this interesting department of zoology, through which the num¬ 
ber of genera has been so largely increased It bears every appear¬ 
ance of having been compiled and arranged with industry diligence 
and good faith • 


PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIFTV 

Aug 13, 1839 —William Yarrtll, Esq , Vice Picsident, in the Chair 

A collection of Bird skins, from the neighbourhood of Erzeroom, 
presented to the Society by E D Dickson, and H T Ross, Esqrs 
was exhibited 

1 he species contained in this collection were brought under the 
notice of the Meeting by Mr Fraser and the following notes (made 
by Messrs Dickson and Ross) which accompanied them, were read 

Buko - ? August 20f Very common amves middle 

of M irch, and leaves middle of November 

* Falio tinnunculm Linn M % April 28 Common Ins dark 
hazel A mouse found in its stomach Phis bird was perched on a 
tree with some stallings and sparrows 

Jbalco tinnurn ulu ? Linn F April 29 A bird and a frog found in 
its stomach Five well-developed eggs in the ovarium Another 
had eight eggs besides a grt it many small ones xnd its stomach 
contained a frog and some scaly substances probably a portion of a 
hsh It breeds in April on lofty poplars, and ilso on the top of 
minarets Arrives early in April and departs litc m November 

Fa/co Altaian, lemm M April 23 Eyes huge, round, and of 
a bluish-black colour rim of eyelids, cere and legs, bright yellow 
A great number of thin tough worms, from one to two inches long 
between the peritoneum and muscles on the left side neither sto¬ 
mach nor intestines contained any 

Milv IK ater Gould M May 10 Common Shot on a tree 
close to the town E} cs large of a light cinnamon colour, and with 
a black ring .round the iris Testicles reniform, yellow Arrives 
middle of March 

Noclua Indica, Pianklm August 1 Common about the foot of 
the mountains near the town 

f The date when the specimen was procured 

* The species marked with an asterisk have been noticed in the Proceed¬ 
ings as inhabitants of 1 rebizond, a locality not far distant from Erzeroom 
See Proceedings for 1834, pp 50 A 133, foi 1835, p 90. and for 1837, 
p 12Q 

l Ihe lcttci M stands for male, and F foi female, tluoughout the paper 
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Cypselus murarius, Ill M May 24 Very abundant Arrives 
beginning of May, leaves late in September 
Merops Apia?ter, Linn F May 20 Gizzard full of insects 
Arrives middle of Mav, leaves latter end of September 

*Coracias garrulus, Lmn September 6 Common in various lo¬ 
calities Arrives early, and departs late in September 

Colluno minot , Vig August 6 Common Frequents haycocks 
Arrives beginning of August, leaves middle of September 

Oriolus gulbula, Linn F September 2 Kather rare Found 
in willow-trees Aimes early in August and departs middle of Sep¬ 
tember 

*Cmclus aquations, Bechst F December 9 Very few seen 
Frequenting a mountain stream Shy flies rather high food, small 
Crustacea Eyes light hazel 1 wo small oval appendages, one on 
each side of the rectum, hollow, and communicating with its cavity 
The down on the breast very thick 

Motacilla alba, Lmn Not uncommon Arrives end of September 
and departs end of October Migratory 

Budytes melanocephala Savi June 7 Very common on moist 
ground food, insects Arrives middle of Apnl and leaves early in 
November 

Pfiecnicura tuticilla Swains M April 29 A straggler found 
in a garden in Lrzeioom 

*Saxicola (Enanthe Bechst Eyes hazel Frequents rills also 
found on adjacent lulls 

Sancola (Enanthe Bechst M May 27 Common all over the 
neighbourhood Food, coleopterous insects and caterpillars 
Saxicola rubetra Bechst A few seen m Apnl 
*Erythaca rubecula Sw uns (In spmt ) Found m a stony ravine 
in No\ ember, tlic only one yet noticed 

Syhia hippolais Perm August 15 A few seen on high thistles 
in moist situation 1 ' from the commencement of April to the middle 
of October Migratory 

Salicaria Cetti ? Gould October 28 Caught in a stable aftei 
the -first falls of snow Neithei this bird nor several others of the 
same family procured at the time had any tails 
Anthus arboreus, Bechet 

Anthus rufcscens Temin F June 2 Found on the adjacent 
lulls Gizzard filled with coleopteious insects « 

ilauda Calandra Fall Rather numerous frequents fields Ar 
rives end of October and departs late in September Migratory 
Alauda arvensis, Lmn Very common in summer * 

* Alauda - > Not very common Food, the gram found 

among horses’ dung 1 his variety differs from the preceding spe¬ 
cies m the construction of the bill It is only found in winter, and 
occurs in flocks, in company with the Horned Lark {Alaudapent- 
cillata ) 

Alauda brachydactyla, Temm Seen m large flocks Only noticed 
from 21st of Apnl to 28th of May Frequents fields and the hills 
1 he cock is of a bnghter colour than the hen, and has its ears and 
the spot on the breast much darker 
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Alauda pemcillata Gould * Numerous food, seeds The speci¬ 
mens sent are not so bright as the living bird, probablj from the ef¬ 
fect * of the arsenical soap Ihe males differ froyi the females m 
being of a orighter colour, and m having the black feathers on the 
top of the head much more distinctly marked ihe yellow gorget 
of both in winter is bright, and in summer remarkably faint while 
the purple on the nape is vice versd During tlie hot months they 
are found on the neighbouring mountains from which they are 
driven down to the plain in winter in quest of food, which consists 
then of the grain found m the dung of cattle the ground being at 
that time cov crcd with snow several feet in depth They fly m 
companies of from three to twelu birds are very familiar especially 
so in winter, when they may be killed easily with an ordinary whip 
When appro lehed or m the agonies of death they erect their hoin- 
shaped crest quite perpendicularly with the tips curved inwirds 
1 hey run on the snow with surprising rapidity as soon is the snow 
his melted on the plain they return to the mountains 

* Fmbci iza miliaria Linn M &F April 23 June 5 Common 
in tin fields c lose to Lrzeroom Feed on corn 

*Pyrgila domtshca Cuv M Fxcesmeh common Begin to 
pair and build dbout the end of April and beginning of M ly 

Pyigila peh oma, Gould M Miy 28 Very common observed 
in the spring and iinrncr months in steep and stony ravines Giz¬ 
zard filled with wheat and chaft 

Fungilla nivalis ? Linn Miy 27 Rare food, insects Found 
in the neighbouring lulls 

Lmaria montana, Itaj October 14 Noticed from the 20th of 
September to the lhtli of November in companies 

Frmgilla sanguined Gould \ May 28 1 olerably common First 

appeals on the neighbouring lulls {fold afterwards in the pi uns, it no 
great distance frojtn them Food, the unripe seeds of the Cichor ace a 
I he young bird has a lighter plumage and its skin is of a di cp 
pmk colour Arrives in the middle of May, and departs m the mid¬ 
dle of September 

Ptcioclc s arenariu<t Tcmm M & F Veiy common Ins dnk 
hazel margin of eyelids pale light yellow Food grain vetches 
tares &c Saul to breed towards the end of April on the adjoining 
hills, amongst loose stones Arrives in the beginning of April, they 
are then seen in those fields that are free from snow close to the 
town In summer frequents bare stcnle grounds Quits Fizeroom 
ibout the end of September Native name Bahghr Kahrah (Black 
Belly) 

*Oli<t tetrax Linn Very jommon in ploughed fields and on the 
sknts of the marsh Arrives early in September and departs in the 
middle ol Novembei Native name, Mez mel dek 

Glareola hmbata, Rupp September 8 Rare In flocks in marshy 
situations 

Vanellus cristatus Meyer September Very numerous Arrives 

f Proceedings Zool Soc 1837» p 126 + Ibid 

Ann Nat Hint Vol 5 No 30 May 1840 q 
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at the end of March and departs at the end of November During; 
summer frequents the nvert, but on its arrival and previous to its 
departure it is found m moist fields near Erzeroom Native name, 
Kiz Cooshdo (Maiden’s Bird), or Kahmaum-Cooshdo (Bath-bird) 

Vanettus Keptuschka, Temm September 17 A few observed from 
the middle of September to the middle of October In flocks 'lhis 
specimen sent had its right leg shrivelled up 

Charadnm monncllus, Linn 

Charadrius minor, Meyer Tune 26 Numerous on the sandy 
and pebbly banks of the Aras r at Hassan-Kalch (18 miles east of 
Erzeroom), about the middle of June The naked rim round the 
eye is of a deep sulphur colour None of these birds have been no¬ 
ticed at Erzeroom 

Tnnga subarquata, Temm Numerous about the streams at So- 
ook- rchermeh, a village four miles from Erzeroom 

Tnnga minuta, Leisl August Plentiful at Tchif-lik a village 
five miles distant, close to the houses, about pools, m company with 
sparrows and starlings 

Tnnga minuta Leisl September 15 Abundant at the village 
of So-ook-TcliermCh 

Ltmosa melamra, Leisl November 15 One leg had apparently 
wasted and dropped off and the other was found in an incipient 
state of atrophy, like thatm Vmelius Keptuschka I’cmm but not in 
so great a degree 

*Himantopus melanopterus, Meyer End of Tuly Not \ery com¬ 
mon On the borders of the nver A naked rim round the eyelid, 
of a bright Vermillion colour 

Ardea alba Linn Not many seen only it the river, from the 
commencement of May till the beginning of October Sometimes 
in flocks and sometimes solitary 

Ibis Falcmellus Temm End of August Seen during the hot 
months at the river 

Ibis - ? End of August Not uncommon about the river 

m August Food, shell fish has a remarkably thick gizzard 

Fuhca ater Linn 

Tadorna rutila, Steph August 30 Very abundant gregarious 
During the day frequents marshes, but feeds late in the evening and 
early in the morning in com and stubble-fields Arrives m the 
middle of March and departs at the end of November rarely seen 
in the water Said to breed in the marshes Great numbers on the 
Lake of Van m August Native name, Ahn-godt 

Sterna nigra, Linn Very common about the river during spring 
and summer 

The collection also contains specimens of Cnretus accedula (Mus 
accedula of Pallas ), which species is ‘very common I he eyes are 
large and black, check pouches spacious, extending from the angles 
of the mouth to the back of the head, a little beyond the ear It is 


t The river referred to in this paper is the Km ah Soo, or northern branch 
of the Euphrates 
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one of our domestic mice In winter it is sometimes found on the 
snow, its fur is then silky and glossy ” 

The common mouse (Mus musculus ) is said to be very common 
in houses at Erzeroom 

The Spalax ( Spalax typhlus, Illig ), a specimen of which is also 
sent is said to be ' common all over the plain Its food is roots, but 
it will readily eat bread its paws are thick and fleshy it is very 
expert m burrowing which it performs with all four of its feet The 
pericardium is excessively tlun ai^d transparent, and without any 
traces of fibrous texture The left lung is entire and the right one 
di\ ided into four lobes heart, pancreas and kidneys, natural, peri¬ 
toneum of exactly the same structure and appearance as the pen 
cardium liver five lobed with a small appendix a large thick, 
round blotch (tesembling an ulcer) on the inner surface of the great 
curvature of the stomach, spleen narrow very much elongated, and 
adhering to the postenor and left side of the stomach, capsulcc re- 
naln firmly attached to the upper end of the kidneys, c&cum and 
appendix vermiformi s of an enormous size, m proportion to the intes¬ 
tines between the rectum and bladder a flat white substance of a 
follicular structure, and terminating at its posterior extremity in a 
thick fleshy canal Native name, Ktor Seeichan (Blind Itat ) ” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOTANICAL INlOBMATJtON 

Umo Itmeraria ” 

• 

Belifving that many readers of the Annals of Natural History are 
unacquainted even with the existence of the Society whose notice is 
now about to be laid before them, it may not be amiss m the first 
place just to give a concise account of its simple organization and 
government before making known the Report of its present opera¬ 
tions and pi ogress , both the Report and the short account thereto 
prefixed have been translated and carefully abridged from the printed 
circular, of the Society and frorii the file of correspondence received 
by their London agent from the Secretaries, Drs Steudcl and Hoch 
stetter the latter—the correspondence—comes down to the 20th 
March, 1840 

• 

Abstract from the laws of the Society — 

“ 1 The Wurtemburg Natural History Travelling Union, gene¬ 
rally known among botanists as the * Umo Itmeraria,’ consists in 
a society of the friends of natural history (especially botany), who at 
their general expense send out and support travellers mnd collectors 
of specimens illustrative of natural history, chiefly botanical m the 
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most interesting little known, and far distant parts of the woild, 
under the superintendence of directors, secretaries &c 

“ 2 The introduction to this Society is open without limitation 
to amateurs and collectors generally , its only conditions are the sub¬ 
scribing a fixed sum for one or more shares (or even portion of 
shares) in each or any of the tnnounecd expeditions , such sum to 
be paid at the time of entering the application, &c 

‘ 3 Each subscriber m ly bespeak either a larger or smaller shai c 
m the anticipated proceeds of any given enterprise as may suit Ins 
wishes or comenicnce, recollecting howcvei tli it the most liber il 
and extensive «upporters have the first claim for the most complete 
collections, &c 

I he above appears to gn e a sufficient intimation is to the general 
rules of the Society which however extend to seven principil 
enactments 

Rcoort of the present position of the Society and its enteipn^> 
the latter now m progress extend to three princip il expeditions 
viz — 

First, That confided to Wilhelm Schimper into Abyssinia Ot 
this a poition ot the dued pi irits is now being distributed into sets 
for the subsenbers under the eje ot the secictarics atEsslmgen who 
rcpoit that the first di liver} will (it is hoped) be ready in about two 
months time , this will include the pi mts collected up to the close 
of the year 1837 ind cont uns muni/ gcncia entirely new to European 
botanists ind about one-halj or tlic number of species will also it is 
believed piove new and undescubed I he seeds lia\ c ilrcady armed 
and are by this time m the hands of the various subscribers in Eu¬ 
rope they consist of small packets of 100 species, and some few 
sets are made up of 200 species 

Second Kotschy s journey into Southern Nubia, Cordofan, Fas- 
sokcl &c , is looked upon by botanists with scaicely less interest than 
the former one by Schimper into Abyssinn, embracing as v t does a 
most txtraordm ir} legion, and one whose botuiyis it present ilmost 
entirely unknown, with the exception of some small previously ob¬ 
tained collections made by the same traveller a few years ago, and 
which being ottered for sale at Vienna were eagerly purchased 
Intelligence from Iheodoie Kotschy is now anxiously looked for as 
none has been received of a \eiy recent date I hat already pos¬ 
sessed by the Socitty warrants thtrn in e imestly inviting moic sub- 
senbers to come forward and support this most dc&uvmg and cou¬ 
rageous joung man in an expedition of no ordinal} interest and 
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importance, which indeed will form a continuation or supplement 
nearly allied to that of Schimper It is m the full expectation of 
i pai t of Kotschy s collections being recei\ ed at Lsslingen from this 
tiuvcller in the course of the piescnt year that the directors of the 
Society feel themselves warranted in requesting new members to 
subscribe for shares from so low as 30 to 60 florins ( 3 l 3s to 61 6s 
sterling) or upwards according to the portion they may wish to sc- 
< ure Hie subscription price is fl\ed at the same as Schimper s 
was viz 15 florins (1/ 11? 6d sterling) per 100 species 

Hurd Welwitsch who his been despatched to the Azores and 
Cape de Verde islands and whose collections (including the plants he 
g ithered during his detnnmcnt at Lisbon and which arcthcmsehes 
tai fiom inconsiderable) are shortly expected to arrive A single 
sli ue foi this expedition is stated at 24 florins 

*** Ihc Society still have at disposal to Non subscribers a few 
collections fiom the former expeditions, \iz (xeorgio C mcasian. 
North American and Eg)ptio Aiabian, at from 15 to 25 florins per 
centuiy 

i), Queen street, Solio-squai e I ondon, 

May 1st, 1810 

NOIL ON AIM ULUS F0LI 4LEUS, JOlllVl BY \VM TIIOMPSOIV, 

Met ibe« n\i nisi soe of hi uaist 
rielfast Oct 29, 1318 —In our market todiy I had the picasuic 
ol deti cting one of these very interesting uid handsome p irasites at¬ 
tached to the dorsal fin of a Salmo Trutta, about a foot in length 
Hie 1 1gulus is uplines loig is a female, and m addition to the 
ovi exhibits at the bise of the tail the dark green spots ( noirs, 
Desm Consid Gen Crust, p 332) which are considered to mark 
this sex Although the fish to which it wa*- attic heel had been 
for some hours out of the water the Argulus held so firmly by 
its two disks that I had some difficulty in detaching it w ithout in¬ 
jury _bor about ten minutes it was wrapped in a piece of dry paper 
and then placed in a vessel of w atcr in which salt had been dis 
solved until it was to the taste like strong sea-water* 1 his w is no 

sooner done, than my pretty captive after drawing her last pair of 
feet together several times f,*tlius calling to mind the common house 

* This was done m consequence of my having been told that the fish was 
taken in the sea the stomich, however, contained the remains of fiesh- 
water insects (according to my friend A II Hahday, I sq, to whose in 
spiction they were submitted) which possibly might have been washed into 
the sea and there obtained, but this is by no means probable 

f I observed this icpeatcdly done afteiwaids—they seem to be rubbed 
igiufst the c uidd plates 
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fly, struck out her oars, and thereby was rapidly impelled through 
the fluid 

The figures of Desmarest (tab 50 ) and Yarrell (Brit Fish vol n 
p 309 ) are very characteristic of this species, but the great beauty 
exhibited in the specimen before me is at the same time not shown, 
perhaps in consequence of the upper side ol the female not being re¬ 
presented—this consists m its being closely spotted with very dark 
green along the central part of the body for two thirds posteriorly 
commencing a little above the ovary in the form of a head and ex¬ 
tending to the posterior portion, the rest of the upper side of the 
body being of a very pale yellowish green hue and semi tr msparent 
as dtsenbed, the part thus spotted is well defined and is strikingly 
of the form of a coleopterous insect which the Argulus m another 
point of view resembles, when the two sides ol the grecnishly tians- 
parent ‘ bouclicrs are thrown a little apart, as wc see the elytra 
of the insect I was fuithcr reminded of the resemblance when it 
tempting to remo\e it, as in holding firmly liy the suckers, the body 
was drawn in and the boucliers ’ elevated quite above it Its mo¬ 
tion through the water seems equally rapid whether it be on the up¬ 
per or under side, or swimming ictrally—it fiequently moved along 
the surface with its back downwards and was wholly immersed ex¬ 
cept the suckers, which were thrown either on a line with the water 
or quite above it and thus would the animal occasionally remain 
quiescent for a short period 

The constant motion of these organs (visible to the naked eye) in 
addition to the rapid play of the feet, impart much life to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Argulus, and present not the same aspect for two 
continuous seconds of time, whether the body be at rest or other¬ 
wise 1 hey —i e the marginal row of minute suckers, which ap¬ 
pear as a dark line round the disk in figures of the species—are fre¬ 
quently drawn together to the centre of the disk, exhibiting a dark 
point not larger than the eye 

The eye itself, under the lens or microscope exhibits constant 
motion, and even to our unassisted vision 
its red colour—that of the lady bird, Coc- 
cinella septcmpunctata —is apparent when 
magnified it looks black where the lines 
and dots are, red elsewhere 

After having been about four or five hours in the salt water, and 
displaying its wonted activity to the last, the specimen was lost 
during my absehce from the room I had intended to observe liow long 
it—a freshwater species—would live in salt water, but though foiled 
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in this have thought these notes, m ulc with the living animal before 
me, might perhaps be worth the room they occupy, more especially 
as the Argulus seems to be very little known as a British species 
From what has been stated it would seem to be \ery tenacious of 
life The individual here treated of is the second Irish one I have 
seen the other was, when swimming freely in Lough Neagh taken 
by Mr Hyndman in the autumn a few years since Like the present 
specimen, it displayed a mass of la^je ova 

INFUSORIAL AMMALGULE8 IN RED SNOW 

Mr Shuttleworth relates that being occupied in the examination 
of some red snow that fell it the Grimsel and expecting to see only 
inanimate globules of Protococcus nivalis he was astonished to find 
that it was composed of organized bodies distinct in nature and 
form paitly vegetable but the greater number endowed with the 
liveliest powers of motion and belonging to the animal kingdom 
Among these he has named one species Astasia [Lhrenb ] nivalis, 
and another Gy yes sanguineus —Bibl Untv 


MFTEOROL.OGICAI 1 OBSERVATIONS FOR MARCH, 1840 

Chiswick —March 1, 2 Cold and dry 3 Cloudy 4 Bleak and cold 5 
Trosty told and dry slurry frost at night 6, 7 Fiosty haze fine 8 9 
Clear and frosty fine 10 Very fine 11 Drizzly 12 Cloudy 13 Ilary 

fine 14 Overcast very fine 15 Slight rain 16 line but cold 17 

Clear 18 Overcast 19,20 Cloudy and cold clear 21 Very clear 22 
Overca t 23 Fine but cold 24, 25 Clear and cold 26 —28 Cloudy and 
told 29, 30 Cloudy and fine 31 Drizzly 

It may be observed that the quantity of ram m this month was less than 3-10ths 
of an inch Die barometer stood remarkably high and in general very steady 
lioslon —March 1—3 Tine 4 Stormy 5—8 Fine 9 Cloudy 10 Fine 
11,12 Cloudy 13 Tine 14 Itain 15 Cloudy nun r ai 16,17 Cloudy 
18 Rain rain p m 19,20 Cloudy 21 Fine snow early \ m 22 Cloudy 

rain pm 23 Cloudy snow early a m 24 Hail snow early a m 25 Fine 
snow early a >1 26 Fine snow pm 27, 28 Cloudy 29 Cloudy rain r m 
30, 31 Cloudy 

Applegarlh Mnnse Dumfriesshire —March 1, 2 Fine clear day frosty J The 
same getting cloudy r 11 4,5 1 he same still freezing 6 Remarkably 

fine day gtntle frost 7—9 The same hoar frost a m 10 I he same, but 
threatening change 11 1 he same, but cloudy no frost 12 The same con¬ 

tinuing cloudy no frost 13 Dry and boisterous cloud \ 14 Dry but 
cloudy 15 Fine day ram a m 16 Slight rain morning cleared up 17 
Fine frosty early A m 18 Fine the same 19 Fine without float 20 
Fine hoar frost 21 Fine strong frost 22 Fine getting cloudy 23 
Passing showers of snow and hail frosty 24, 25 The same very cold frosty 
26 Fair but cloudy 27 Fine but dull Remarkably fine day 29 lhe 

same after a shower am 30 Wet morning drizzly all day 21 Occasional 


showers 

Sun shone out 29 days Ram fell 5 days Snow and hail 1 day Frost and 

hoar frost 17 days _ , , , _ 

Wind north 1* day North-east 8$ days East 2 days South 4 days South¬ 
west 3 days West 2 days North west 6 days. North-north-west 1 day North- 
north-eqst 1 day Variable 2 days 

Calm 15 days Moderate 9 days Brisk 5 days Strong breeze 2 days 
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ANNALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


XXXI —On Allium Porrum and A Ampeloprasum By 
Charles C Babington, M A , FLS, F6S, &c 

Iv my * Pnmitiae Florae Sarnicae/ p 95, I have mentioned 
the great difficulty wInch exists in distinguishing between A 
Porrum and Ampeloprasum , and am induced to communicate 
the following attempt at their discrimination to the i Annals 
of Natural History/ m the hope that it may assist other bo¬ 
tanists m determining the plants Unfortunately the root is 
not usually to be found upon specimens of such large size as 
these leeks, for when that is present there can be no difficulty 
in distinguishing the species, the root of A Porrum (the 
true leek,) being formed of numerous concentric coats like 
that of an onion, producing no offsets whatever, and there¬ 
fore its duration being not more than biennial, whilst that of A 
Ampeloprasum consists of a few concentric coats, including 
from two to four large offsets, and thereby somewhat resem¬ 
bling, in its transverse section, the bulb of a hyacinth, but 
having much larger offsets m proportion to the concentric 
coats Happily the structure of the flowers, which at the first 
view appears similar in both plants, will supply us with ex¬ 
cellent characters when examined w ith care I have endea¬ 
voured m the wood cuts which accompany this short commu¬ 
nication, to give some idea of the form of the germen, and of 
the form and proportions of the perigone and stamens m each 
plant It will be seen that in both of them the germen is 
constricted at about the middle, but that in A Porrum the 
constricted part is continued upwards, and in A Ampelopra¬ 
sum it is continued downwaids, this is best seen at the time 
of flowering, as the enlargement of the fruit often nearly ob¬ 
literates it, but will not be always found so strongly marked 
as in my figures In the former the segments of the perigone 
are shorter than the common filament < f the 4 pointed 
Ann Nat Hist Yol 4 No 25 Jan 1840 _ \ 
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stamen, and the anther-bearing point is only half the length 
of either the common filament or of the barren points, but 
m the latter the segments of the pengone are longer than 
the common filament, to which the anther-bearing point is 
equal, but at the .same time only one-third of the length of 
the barren points 

In Gaudin’s FI Ilelv v 11 t 11 the pengone of A Ampe- 
laprasum is figured as longer than the stamens, and thus not 
at all agi eeing with our plant, which more resembles his figure 
of A rotwidum, t 10, in which he represents (and at p 482 
describes) the stamens as longer than the pengone, diffenng 
in this from all other wnters who have described A rotun - 
dum, quoting Clusius, Hist v l p 196 (for 190) for A ro- 
tundurn instead of A Ampeloprasum, to which it is usually, and, 
as it appears to me, correctly refencd, and omitting A Ampe- 
loprasum, Wald and Kit t -82 which is generally considered 
as a good figure of A rolundum lie has not given a repre¬ 
sentation of the root of A rotun dum, but those of A Porrum 
and Ampeloprasum are pretty characteristic I am not satisfied 
with his figures of the fruit 



1 A Porrum 2 A Ampeloprasum 

It is remarkable that ail the writers to whom I have referred 
desenbe the heads of both these species as bearing cap-, 
sulcs and not bulbs, for I find that some individuals of the 
former produce bulbs on the head, amongst the flowers, m 
cultivation, and that the same is the case with the latter m a 
wild state m Guernsey 

I propose the following specific characters for these plants, 
both of which are distinguished from A rotundum by their 
exserted stamens 

1 A Porrum (Lmn ) Caule ad medium fohoso, folus plams. 
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The Rev M J Berkeley on some new Fungi 

umbella globosa capsulifera bulbiferave, filamentis 3 mtenonbus 
3-cuspidatia pengomo paulo longiorxbus, cuspide antherife*a 
filamento ipso cuspidibusque stenlibus duplo breviore, bulbis 
simplicibus Pars superior germims contracts et dorsum utn- 
usque segmenti appendiculo transversali «ascendente mstruc- 
tum 

2 A Ampeloprasum (Linn) Caule ad medium folioso, folns 
plants, spatha elongata, umbella globosa capsulifera bulbiferave, 
filamentis 3 mtcnonbus tncuspidatis pengomo paulo longiori- 
bus, cuspide anthenfera filamentum ipsum subaequante cuspidi- 
bus stenlibus tnplo breviore, bulbo e bulbulis paucis m tunica 
mdulantibus formato Pars inferior germims contracts et dor¬ 
sum utnusque segmenti appendiculo tr<ms\ersali descendente 
ins true turn 

St John s Coll, Cambridge, Nov 1,1839 


XXXII — Notice of some Fungi collected by C Darwin, Esq, 
during the Expedition of H M Ship Beagle By the Rev 
M J Berkeley, M A, P L S 

[With Plates, No V[II and IX ] 

The Fungi here noticed w ere placed in my hands some time 
since by Prof Henslow I am not certain whether they are 
all that were collected by Mr Darwin, though it is probable, 
from the great mass of other matter upon his hands, that such 
is the case Though the number is small, two of them at least 
are quite new, and the Dcedalea is one of the most beautiful 
of its race 

1 Polypovus sanguineus , Meyer (No 464)* 

Rio Janeiro May 

2 Stilbum latentium, n s Gregarious, bursting from be¬ 
neath the bark, solitary or subfasciculate, pale bnck-red, 
stems about I line high, thickest at the base and dusky, often 
confluent and flattened, prumose from the presence of Short 
curved obtuse flocci. Capitula ovate or subhemisphencal, 
minutely setulose Spondia oblong 

Rio Janeiro May With the last This is certainly very 
near to Stilbum cinnabarinum, Montagne, f Ann’d Sc Nat.* 
n s vol viu p. 360, a species found m Cuba, of which 1 have 

y 2 • 
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^received a specimen accompanied by a sketch, from the learned 
author, who most liberally sent me half of the only specimen 
he possessed The habit is very different There is a variety 
of St latentium from St Vincent’s in Sir W J Hooker’s col¬ 
lection with a sm6oth stem A third species, S aurantiacum , 
approaching very near to either, has been lately discovered m 
Leicestershire by Churchill Babmgton, Esq It is probable 
that at some future time it may be thought right to separate 
the three species from Shlbum The structure of the capitula 
is distinctly filamentous, and the spondia, in Mr Babmgton’s 
plant at least, originate from the tips of the flocci 

3 Tkelejphora lob at a, Kz Fr m Lmnaea, (No 599 ) 

Rio Janeiro May 

4 Polyporus pinsitus , Fr El (No 599 ) 

Rio Janeiro May 

5 Polyporus australis , Fr (No COO) 

Rio Janeiro June 

6 Polyporus versicoloi, Fr (No 1345 ) 

Falkland Islands on the underside of timber Entirely 
resupmate 

7 Spondesmmm adscendens , n s Flocci bent at the base 
and filiform, flexuous, above abruptly incrassated, apex at¬ 
tenuated, truncate Forming elongated black patches on the 
pilcus of Polyporus versicolor Allied to Spondesmium htfr- 
miscioides, but in that species the thieads have no distinct 
thickened portion above as in the present species The arti¬ 
culations contain a large globule 

With the last Falkland Islands 

8 Dadalea erubescens , n s Caespitose, confluent Fileus 
4^ inches broad, coriaceous, depressed in the centre with the 
margin broadly deflexed, minutely velvety and silky, zoned, 
fulvous-cinnamon, nearly even, with the exception of one or 
two well-marked ridges, margin, irregular, slightly fringed 
Gills broad, unequal, distiqct, rigid, much jagged, tinged with 
pink towards the margin, running down to the veiy base of 
the stem, on which they anastomose, and are clothed with a 
beautiful velvety pile Stem central, 2 inches high, £ of an 
inch thick, 'solid, dilated upwards into the pileus, velvety 
marked with oblong reticulations fiom the decurrent gills. 
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fulvous-cinnamon, growing out of a thick spongy mycelium, 
which is attached to wood and leaves 

It is matter of doubt whether this species should be placed 
m Dcedalea or Lentinus, though the habit is rather that of the 
former genus The gills are not the least sinuous, and do 
not anastomose at all above, their colour is nearly that of 
deep tinted specimens of D biennis The pileus resembles 
somewhat that of Polyporus perenms, and m young plants 
is probably mfundibuliform The spondia appear to have 
fallen out entirely, as is in general the case with exotic Hyme- 
nomycetes, and the cells of the surface of the hymenium have 
grown since the plant was gathered, so that the form of the 
sporophores ( basidia , Decaisnc) cannot be detected This is 
frequently the case m the coriaceous fungi, and can only be 
prevented by very prompt drying, care being taken to place 
the specimen when laid to dry in its natural position No 
number being attached to this species, I am not able to say 
where it was gathered, but probably at Rio Janeiro 

Two other species are in the same collection which I am 
unable to determine, one a byssoid production, of doubtful 
affinity, from Terra del Fuego, No 496, the other an imper¬ 
fect Thamnomyces (probably T chordahs ) from Rio Janeiro, 
No 575 

LXPLANATION OF PLATE VIII 

Fig 1 a Spondesmium adscendens on resupinate Polypot us versicolor , na¬ 
tural size 

6, c, d Filaments, more or less magnified 
Fig 2 a Stilbum latentium on bark, natural size 
b “lhe same, magnified 
c Two individuals more highly magnified 
^ Flocci, of which the capitula are composed 
e Spondia 

PLATE IX * 

Dcedalea erubescens 


Plate IX will be given next month m the Supplement Number 
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Di Philippi on Pandonna corustans. 


XXXIII —Zoological Notices By Dr A Philippi* With 

Plates III and IV 
[Continued from p 96 ] 

6 Pandonna coruscans, Scacchi Plate IV fig 1—4 
Sr Arcangelo ' Scacchi has described this remarkable 
genus in his ‘ Osservazioni Zoologiche/ p 14 (May 1833), in 
the following words "Testa bivalvi, transversim oblonga, 
alba, latere antico (\ e anali) productiore, truncato, hiante, 
postico (i e orali) rotundato, valvis maequalibus, fragihsBimis, 
subpellucidis, mtus margantarum nitore coruscantibus, ex- 
terms ad ambitum tenuissimo epidermide obductis, longitu- 
dinaliter striatis, ad umboncs leeviusculis, stms transversis 
obsoletis , \alva dextra (l e sinistra) majore, umbont ac limbo 
supenore (i e ventrali) simstram superante, valva sinistia 
(i e dextra, si animal mcedens mspicitur) informs ad latus an- 
ticum (i e posticum) super dextram producta, membrana 
praetenui ad latera umbonum valvas revinciente, caidme eden- 
tulo, linea prommula obliqua pro ligamenti msertione , liga- 
mento tantum mtemo oblongo, ultra pollicem lata, altitu- 
dine 5 lm ” To this description I have only the following 
remarks to add The longitudinal striae are extremely deli¬ 
cate, elevated, and every fourth is as it were beset with small 
points, whic^| proceed from the epidermis The membrane, 
which unites posteriorly the dorsal margin of the shells, I 
would without hesitation call an external lir/ament An at ea 
and a lunula may be distinguished, which are rather sharply 
defined, and are smoother than the rest of the shell both are 
narrow and asymmetrical, the lunula is broadei on the left 
shell, the area on the right The muscular impressions are 
tolerably near to the margin, the anterior one is longitudi¬ 
nally oval, the postei lor one more quadrate and far nearer to 
the margin on the left shell than on the right, which corre¬ 
sponds to the line defining the area The impression oj the 
mantle has a very slight incurvation, which forms nearly a 
right angle with the part of the shell parallel to its ventral 
margin This mdicates tw o very short tubes, which the ani¬ 
mal actually possesses The hinge is quite toothless, never- 

• Translated from Wicgmann s * Archiv, Part 2 1839 —The Plates will 
be given ne\t month, in the Supplement 
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theless the margin projects directly before the vertex of the 
right shell in the form of a little tooth (see fig 3 ) The ca¬ 
vity for the ligament runs very obliquely backwaids and is 
perfectly linear To my great surprise, I found m my three 
young specimens, instead of the ligament, a bone, as in Osteo - 
desma and others, of an elongated nearly pentagonal form, 
with the apex directed anteriorly, the slightly hollowed basis 
posteriorly, and moderately gibbous on the ventral side* 

The animal of Pandonna has, according to a drawing com¬ 
municated to me by Sr Scacchi, two short slightly project¬ 
ing siphons, with fringes at the margin, and a long compressed 
and narrow foot, the situation of which proves that at least a 
thud part of the mantle anteriorly is split 

I had found this shell m a fossil state m Sicily, and named 
it Pandora ? ccquivalvis m my e Enumeratio Molluscorum Sici¬ 
lian and I also noticed the resemblance and difference be¬ 
tween it and Pandora as far as they w ere to be seen on the 
fossil specimens The principal differences in the shell are as 
follows 1 The nght half is perfectly flat in Pandora, in Pan¬ 
donna only a little less vaulted 2 Pandora has teeth on 
the hinge Lamaick’s statement in e Hist Nat des Anim 
sans Vert 5 is not good, on the contrary, that of Deshayes in 
the second edition of the same Work is excellent they consist, 
on the left shell, in a front tooth (which in those Pandora that 
I have at hand to compaic is perfectly flat), and a deep cavity 
between it and the ligament, into which fits a tooth of the 
right flat shell In Pandonna every trace of a tooth has dis¬ 
appeared on the left shell, and on the right one only an ex¬ 
ceedingly slight analogue to it exists m the projection of the 
margin 3 Pandora has (Juite simply an internal ligament 
I must however remark, that Pandora appears to me to pos¬ 
sess also a second ligament, namely, immediately at the mar¬ 
gin, fig 5 a, fig b is the # usua! one 4 Pandora has a per¬ 
fectly simple muscular impression, whilst in Pandonna only a 

* Sr Scacchi remarks, ‘Enum, p 6 Note on 7hracta, “in utraque 
specie repenmus ossiculum mobile ad cardmem, quum specimma jumora 
ooservavimus, at in adultioribus aeu majonbns etiam cum mollusco perqui- 
Bitis, lllud nunquam mvenimus Miramur sane ossiculum illud adolescents 
conchylio evanescere, sed sic observatio pluries repetita^nos cogit opmari, 
neque mspectio testarum suspican pemuttit, opecimina majora diversas con- 
stitliere species ’ May not tins also be the case with Pandonna > 
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slight incurvation of the mantle can be recognised From 
this it appears that Pandorma * is certainly the most nearly 
allied to Pandora , but on account of the internal bone of the 
ligament, the absence of teeth to the hinge, the gaping of the 
posterior side, this genus also joins on to Thracta , which (at 
present I can only compare Thr phaseohna or Tellma papy - 
racea , Poll) is distinguished by a short external ligament rest¬ 
ing on distinct nymphse, by a fai more decided incision be- 
nedth the apex and a deeper incurvation of the mantle, here 
too the left shell is the more convex, as m Corbula , not the 
right one, as m Pandora and Pandorma But Pandorma is 
distinguished from both these by the longitudinal stria, which, 
as far as I am acquainted, do not occur in them or even in 
the whole family of the Myce and Corbula 

From this last circumstance, the complete absence of hinge 
teeth, the double ligament, the brittleness of the shell, and lastly 
from the thinness of the epidermis which covers the whole 
shell, Pandorma brings to mind the singular genus Galeomma, 
which is truly very different at first sight, from the equality 
of the shells and the wide gaping of the ventral side, as also 
from the existence of only one tube, or if we choose the second 
obliterated, as in Solenomya + , nevertheless, I believe that Ga- 
leomma is more nearly allied to this genus than to any other 
M Deshayes, who was only acquainted with the mere shell, 
classes it with Glycymens, which genus however differs very 
considerably by its very thick epidermis, rather reminding us 
of Solenomya, its strong prominent nymphse, its small foot, 
its slightly slit mantle, and the long thick cohering siphons. 

There aie at present therefore six genera with a little bone 
in the ligament Anatma, Lamarck, Desh , Penploma, Sebum , 
Osteodesma, Desh , Thracta, Leach, Pandorma, Scacchi,which 
all belong to the family of the Myaceas, to which Deshayes 
with good reason unites the Corbulacea ; and Cletdotharus, 
Sow, which is allied to the Chama 

* See note m the following article, p 305 

+ On the outside of Solenomya where we expect to find the anal tube, it 
presents a circle of papillae, which is however not perforated, as is very accu¬ 
rately stated by Sr Scacchi 1 his explains why M Deshayes has ascribed 
two siphons to thl Solenomya, 1 on the contrary only one We both saw 
correal), but not accuratel) enough. 
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Plate IV Fig 1 Pandorma coruscam, Scac, a small specimen, lying upon 
the left, more strongly vaulted, Bhell 

Ftg 2 The same lying on the ventral side in order to show the area 
and lunula 

Fig 3 The same opened and twice magnified 
a The little bone m the ligament • 

b The cavity into which the bone fits 
c The external ligament 

Ftg 4 The animal of Pandorma lifter a drawing of Sr Scacchi 

Fg 5 A shell of Pandora rostrata for comparison 
a An external ligament ? 
b The internal ligament 
c The hinge tooth 

7 On the Animal of Astarte mcrassata , De la Jonk 

Plate IY fig 6 

I obtained two specimens of this rare animal which were 
still alive, but as they would not open their shells I was com¬ 
pelled to use force The animal was therefore seen m a half 
contracted state the mantle is almost entirely split a nar¬ 
row band separates posteriorly a small roundish aperture, 
which supphes the place of the anal and branchial tubes, as 
was to be expected from the analogy of the shell w ith that of 
the genus Venus At the margin of this aperture, as well as 
at the margin of the hinder portion of the front aperture, the. 
mantle is of a dark brown colour and beset with very delicate 
w hite filiform cirri More anteriorly these cim become smaller 
' and take in some degree the shape of white folds The foot is 
securiform, acute behind and m front, therefore constricted, 
and m this way distinctly separated from the mass of the in¬ 
testines , it is of a scarlet red colour The branchiae are dissi¬ 
milar , the interior one is nearly triangular, and exhibits a 
dorsal, a ventral, and a frbnt side It is connected by the 
dorsal side to the outer branchia, which is only about half the 
size, not projecting so far antenorly, and is rounded where the 
inner one exhibits the strongly projectmg angle Both the 
branchiae are fastened by their common apex to the narrow 
connexion of the two lobes of the mantle between its anterior 
and posterior aperture, yet so slightly, that they are easily 
separated The appendices buccales are two m number on each 
side, small and oblong * 

Sr Scacchi observed this animal some years ago, and ga\e 
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a short description of it in his f Osservaziom Zoologiehe, 3 
(No II May 1833, p 15 ) which are hut little known His 
statements perfectly agree with my observations, with this one 
exception, that I cannot find the large reddish brown spot 
which he saw on the mantle in the region of the umbones I 
must also fully subscribe to his views upon the systematic 
classification of the animal which he adds to his description 
The description pioves that tlie animal of Astarte has no re¬ 
semblance to that of Venm, as was supposed from the consti¬ 
tution of the shell by Cuvier, ‘ Regne Animal,’ edit 2 col in 
p 150, and Rang, e Manuel dc Malacol 3 p 314, and Deshayes 
in Lamarck, £ Hist d. Amm sansVert 5 edit 2 vol vi p 256, 
but on the contrary it quite agrees with Cat dita 

I cannot help remarking on this occasion, how fiequenthy 
the laws of analogy which we expect to find between animal 
and shell fail m the Molluscs Whdst in the vertebrate am- 
mals,‘almost w ithout exception, a similar osseous skeleton, and 
even some similar bones, necessarily belong to animals which 
are also similarly formed in their other systems, we find that 
in very many cases this is not so in the molluscs To quite 
similarly formed shells belong animals of decidedly different 
structure I only refer to Vermttus and Serpula , Sigaretus 
or Conocella , and Cryptostoma* and Buccinum , Lamk, where 
B undatum is hardly distinguishable from lfusus antiquus by 
anything but its black spots, whilst B ismncei and B macu - 
losum agree with Pmpura , Colwrnbella and Mttra , and many 
other species, as B mutabile, gieatly differ from both men¬ 
tioned forms , lastly, Fusus and Pleurotoma On the con¬ 
trary, a \ery similar animal often inhabits very dissimilar shells 
I will mention for example Achatina and Carocolla , Mitm and 
Purpura , Centhium and Rostellana pes pete cam. Car dita and 
Astarte , &c 

I have still one correction to add concerning the synonyms 
of Astarte mcrassata I formerly added to this the Venus Dan- 
momensts and V sulcata of English authors, but my friend 
M Koch has pointed out to me that the English species is 
decidedly distinct M Deshayes also m his second edition 
of Lamarck, represents the Astarte mcrassata (Venus mcras- 
* See note in the following article, p 307 
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sata, Brocchi,) and A .fusca (Telhna fusca, Poll,) as two di¬ 
stinct species (p 257 ), but I must persist in my view, that 
they are identical I have at this moment twelve perfect in¬ 
dividuals before me, m which I find every transition, from a 
perfectly smooth shell, only obliquely grooved at the apices, 
to one which is covered as far as the margin with great regu¬ 
lar grooves Moreover, the shell is sometimes flat, sometimes 
strongly vaulted * 

hg 6 Astarle incraswta, de la Jonk One and a half times magnified 
llie upper mantle lobe is tin own bickm some degiec, in order to 
show the form of the foot and the two branchiae 

8 On the Animal of Pleut otoma Bertrandi , Payi Plate IY 

bg 7 

I have also now seen the living animals of two species of 
Pleurotoma , PI Bertrandi was very frequent That which 
greatly distinguishes the animals from Fusvs is, that they are 
quite without operculum The foot when stretched out is some¬ 
what longer than the last whorl of the shell, rather narrow, 
truncated anteriorly, and slightly emargmate, with an oblique 
groove, narrowed giadually posteriorly, and at last emargi- 
nate The branchial tube projects tolerably far out of the 
canal The head is small, the tentacula are short, filiform and 
obtuse, thickened half-way up, where they carry the eyes exter¬ 
nally , they do not unite in an acute angle, as is the case m 
Fusus, Murew , Mitra , but the head torms a slightly rounded 
projection, just such a one as is seen m the species of Tnto - 
mum The colour is transparent, marbled w ith yellow ish-white, 
sometimes with reddish-white opake points upon the siphon 
The other species, either PI gracile* or a new nearly allied 
species, is distinguished, with regard to the animal, from the 
present species solely by the foot being posteriorly acute, and 
the siphon being decidedly spotted with red 

Fig 7 Pleurotoma Bertrandi, Payr Magnified four times 

9 On the Eggs of Vermetus gigas, Bivona Plate IV fig 8 
During October and November I found Vermetus gtgas 

almost always with eggs m different stages of development 
They are inclosed in oval, flatly compressed c^ses, which have 
* Tins is Mwex attenuates, Mont lest But—«J E Cr 
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at one end a point with an aperture, the membrane forming* 
the envelope being contracted mto a narrow chord The less 
developed smaller cases are nearly 2 m long and l w broad, and 
contain about twenty to thirty yellow eggs, which appear to 
be kidney-shaped* w hen slightly magnified, but when more 
strongly magnified they already show 1 to 1J whorls of a 
shell The larger egg cases are nearly twice the size, and the 
embryos may be ^ery plainly seen We recognise a regular 
shell of two whorls wound to the nght, and two black eyes 
behind, which have between them a blackish stnpe, the intes¬ 
tinal canal, the aperture of the shell is extended beneath, 
as m Proto , Defrance I did not succeed in examining the 
embryo more accurately The young shell did not dissolve in 
vinegar, and from this appears to'be of a horny nature In try¬ 
ing to lay bare the little animal by compression, it was com¬ 
pletely crushed every time 

Fig 8 Eggs of Vermetua gig as , Bxv 

a A mass of eggs but little developed 

b One moic developed, m which the embryos are already furnished 
with one whorl and a half of the shell, both of the natural size 
c An embr>o strongly magnified, with two perfect whorls of the shell 
Hie e) es and the alimentary canal are seen through 

10 Hersilia* apodiformis, a new Genus of Entomostraca 
Plate IV figs 9, 10, 11 

On the second of November I found m some sea water two 
small Crustacea, which at first sight appeared to be similar to 
Apus, with a long tail and swimming about very briskly A 
closer examination proved that they w ere two pairs in the act 
of coitus, which I was able to place under the microscope 
without their separating, one pair even held together* after 
death, the tail was the male They differed in colour, in one 
pair the female was perfectly transparent, the male on the 
contrary coloured with large purplisji red moveable points, m 
the other pair it was the reverse, the female was so coloured 
and the male colourless From this I suppose that the co¬ 
lour is only in consequence of the food taken 

* This name wiH require to be changed, having been used b) Savigny for 
a genus of bpideis 
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The female, without the tail bristles, is f rds of a line long, 
and oval, the male not quite half so long, and narrower. 
The body was quite covered by a quadnarticulated shield, 
the first segment occupies neaily the half of its length, the 
last a fourth, the second and third each an eighth part, the 
first three segments have a point on each side at the end. 
On the first segment I saw m front two round points at a 
moderate distance fiom each other, which I am inclined to 
take for eyes Under the shield anteriorly only the two 
great antennae appear, posteriorly the tail and the extre¬ 
mities of the posterior legs The antennae are only two 
m number, inserted beneath the shield, near to the anterior 
margin They attain to half the length of the body, and ap¬ 
pear to consist of five articulations The basal joint is very 
short, concealed beneath the shield, the second articulation 
is longest of all, then the fifth, the fourth is the shortest 
after the first Perhaps the fifth consists of several arti¬ 
culations I was however unable to assure myself of this 
Antenoily all these joints are ciliated with long stiff bristles, 
posteriorly there is only one bristle at the end of every joint. 
There are four pairs of distinct feet, one to each segment of 
the shield The three first pairs are quite similarly formed, 
and consist of a biarticulated stalk, which bears two ramifica¬ 
tions The stalk has posteriorly a long bnstlc on the first 
joint, a shorter one on the front end of the second The front 
ramification consists of three articulations, of which the third 
is as long as the two first together, it has upon its anterior 
side three strong bristles, and posteriorly five longer but weaker 
ones, whilst the two first articulations have only a short bristle 
at the- anterior end The hinder ramification is just as long 
and has also three articulations, but these are alike and densely 
beset with cilia on the posterior side. The fourth pair is 
simple, biarticulated, the first articulation is very short, the 
second rather long and armed with four bristles The tail is 
about the third part of the whole length of the animal, but 
only half of it projects from beneath the shield It is not di¬ 
stinctly articulated, tapenng towards the end, and terminates 
m two obtuse small projections, each of which bears five long 
bristles The inner bristles are the longest, in the male more 
than half as long as the body, m the femalp considerably 
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shorter In the tail on each side is the orifice for the female 
sexual apparatus 

What I could observe of the cxbartan apparatus is as fol¬ 
lows Behind the tentacula are two diverging mandibles, 
which are of the form of an obtuse-angled quadrant, and upon 
the posterior side of the second joint it is beset with long and 
thick cilia Between their insertion is a triangular space with 
the apex, directed posteriorly, perhaps the mouth Beneath 
the cilia, on each side, are three maxillae, which terminate m 
a forked bristle, and consequently remotely remind us of the 
pincers of Limulus In both sexes between these parts and 
the first pair of feet is situated a foot jaw on each side It is 
nearly quadrate, and terminates at the antenor and inner angle 
m a long acute tooth on the front side it also carries a small 
appendage of a vesicular form, and exteriorly a biarticulated 
flagelliform palpus I could*not distinctly recognise the sexual 
apparatus of the male from the minuteness of the animal Two 
large almost clavate organs which were inserted m the vulva of 
the female are situated on both sides of the mouth, besides 
which there are two antenmform setigerous organs, which take 
their origin close behind the true antennae At first sight the 
animal reminds us of Apus by its great shield, but it is more 
nearly allied to Cyclops by its tail and the biramified legs It 
is still more nearly allied to the genus Sapphinna of Thom¬ 
son, with which I am acquainted only from Lamarck’s c Hist 
Nat’ (2ndedit &c vol v p 171 )> which also has a flat com¬ 
pressed shield-like body, biramified legs, and only two tenta¬ 
cula, bat is distinguished from it by a shield of nme seg¬ 
ments and four pairs of biramified legs The essential cha¬ 
racters are briefly contained m the following description • 
Corpus clypeo magno e segmentis quatuor formato obtectum 
Antennae duac magnac, filiformes, 5-articulatae Pedum pana 
quatuor, tna pinna bifida, quartum^ simplex. Cauda apice 
bifida et setigera. 

Fig 0 Her&iha apodiformis, mihi A female lying on its back Sixty times 
magnified 
t The eyes 
a The mandibul® ? 
b The maxfllfi 

c The foot jaw with its biarticulated flagelliform palpus 
d The three pairs of biramified legs 
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e The pair of simple legs 
/ The vulva 

Fig 10 The male in the act of coitus hanging to the tail of the female, mag¬ 
nified with the same power 
g The posterior antennre ? 
h The two penes • 

Fig 11 A female of Hersilia apodiformis Natural size 

11 Peltidmm purpureum, a new genus of Entomostraca 
Plate IV fig* 12 and 13 

I have only one specimen of this little animal, which is 
scarcely m size The body is expanded in a shield of seven 
segments, which in its general contour is ovate The first 
segment is nearly as large as the following segments together, 
and has m some degree the form of a trapezium whose base is 
turned backwards, and is bounded by a concave lme Ante¬ 
riorly it has a truncated protuberance, on which two small 
round points appear, and probably are the eyes The following 
five segments aie of a narrow crescent form, the last and small¬ 
est is again m the form of a trapezium Dehmd this projects 
the very short two-pointed tail, each of its points is furnished 
with four bristles, of which the inner one is the longest. The 
antennae arc two m number , they proceed from the angles 
which the first segment forms with its appendage, attain nearly 
a. third part of the length of the animal, and consist of six 
short articulations, the two last of which are very small On 
the front side, and especially at the apex, they are provided 
with long bristles I find six pairs of legs The first pair, 
which appear to be inserted after the first segment, is simple, 
and seems to consist of three articulations only (Fig 13, c ) 
The second articulation, somewhat thickened at its base, has 
a tooth towards the end of the hinder side, the third articu¬ 
lation is a narrow moderately curved claw The following 
four pairs of feet are biramified, and have this character m 
common, that the hinder or mner branch originates at a mo¬ 
derate distance from the apex of the stalk (See fig 13. d, e,f) 
Both the outer and inner branches of the second pair have two 
articulations, and the first branch is twice as long as the second 
Its second articulation is the longest, and ends with three 
short bristles, two of which are bent in the fornf of a hook (d ) 
The third pair ( e) is distinguished from the two following 
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by its inner branch being tnarticulated, whilst the latter have 
only two joints The outward branch is m them also triarticu- 
lated, the first and second have at the end in front a thick 
bristle, and posteriorly a similar one m the centie, the last joint, 
which is twice as long as the preceding, has m front four short 
strong bristles, and behind five longer w eaker bristles The 
last pair offeet is again simple, biarticulated ? the last joint 
longish, slightly curved, and has three spines exteriorly, four at 
the apex, and one behind {g ) From the small size of the 
animal, and as I had only one specimen, I could but very im¬ 
perfectly distinguish the cibarian apparatus Neveitheless I 
plainly saw, in the first place, behind the antennae, a mandible , 
consisting of two linear joints of equal length and breadth, 
the fiist of which bears posteriorly m the centre a four- 
branched bristle, and the last one seveial simple bristles at the 
end (see fig 13 a ), manifestly the same organ which appears 
in a slightly differing form in Hersilia , in the second place, a 
foot jaw likewise consisting of two equally long joints, the 
second of these is very narrow, and bears at the apex a short 
ungui§ or some very short bnstles (b) 

The colour of the animal was a dark purplish-red, the an¬ 
tennae, tail, and legs pale red, the fore margin of the cephalic 
appendage colourless 

This genus stands between Hei silia and Sapphirma, and is 
distinguished from both of them by the different number of 
thoracic segments and of the feet, as well as by the structure 
of the first pair of feet It may be thus briefly characterized 
Corpus clypeo magno, e segmentis septem formato obtectum, 
segmento pnmo maximo Antennae duae magnae sexarticu- 
latae Pedum pana sex, par pnmum simplex, ungue Jongo 
termmatum , pana secundum, tertium, quartum et quintum 
ramos duos gerentia, par sextum simplex Cauda apice bi¬ 
fida et setigera * 

Fig 12 Peltidum purpureum mtht, natural size 
Fig 13 The same lying on its belly, magnified sixty times 
a The mandibles * 
b The foot jaw 7 
c A foot of the first pair 

d A foot of the second, e of the third, / of the fouith or fifth, g of 
the sixth pair 
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XXXIV — Notes on Dr Philippi’s Zoological Notices in the 
preceding Article By J E Gray, Esq 

Pileopsis Garnoti, Payrandeau 

In Dr Philippi’s account of the animal of this shell, (No 22 
p 00,) he does not appear to be aware that I established a ge¬ 
nus for it under the name of Gadima in the Philosophical Ma¬ 
gazine for April 1824, where I showed the difference between 
it and Siphonana It certainly is not Acmcea of Esschholtz, 
which is synonymous with my genus Lottia (Phil Trans 1833) 
and Quoy and Gaymard’s Pattlloides 

Mr G Sowerby, m consequence of some confusion, has in 
the Pioceedings of the Zoological Society described two or 
three other sptcics of the genus Gadima under the name of 
Mouretia, cnoneously considering it as my name for the ge¬ 
nus, so that the synonyma of tins genus ^ ill run thus — 

Gadima, Gray , 1824, from Gadm of Adanson 

Mouretia, Sowerby , not Gray 

Clypeus, Scacchi 

Patella, Philippi 

Pileopsis, Payraudeau 

i 

Pandorma, p 296 

This shell has been long described, although many authors, 
in common w ith Sr Scacchi and M Philippi, have considered 
it as a newspccies On comparing a Neapolitan specimen which 
I have received undci Scacchi’s name, it appears to have the 
following synonyma —- 

1 Mya Nitida, O Fab Naturforscher, iv 44 t 10 f 10 

2 Mya Norvegica, Chemnitz, x f 1647 48 Turton, Syit Nat 
iv 170f Turton, Diet f 100 

3 Anatina truncata Lam Hint not Sow ' 

4 Amphidesma corbuloides, Lam Hist 
Osteodesma corbuloides^ Deshayes 

5 Mya striata, Montagu, Linn Trans xi t 13 f 1 Tuiton, 
Diet f 99 

Lyonsia striata, Turton, Bivalves, t 3 f 67 
Magdala striata. Brown, Brit Shells, t 11 f 2 
Myatella-fJ, Brown, Math- • 

6 Mya pellucida. Brown, Wern Trans t 24 f 1 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 25 Jan 1840 z 
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7 Pandora «*triata, Diet Hist Nat xxv 

8 Pandonna ? equivalvis Phtlippi K Sicul xvni t 1 f 11 a b c 
Pandonna coruscans, Scacchi, Sp Zool 14 Costa 

There is a second species very nearly allied to it, but which 
differs m being much narrow er and longer in proportion Ly- 
onsia is the oldest published name foi the genus, Magdala 
was the name that Dr Leach first gave to it in his MSS, but 
he afterwards used Lyonsia Brown, not satisfied with adopt¬ 
ing Dr Leach’s earlier manuscript name, instead of Lyonsia , 
has also added a new one, viz Myatella The shell} plate 
which is found in the hinge of this genus m the most perfect 
state of development, wa', I believe, first described and figured 
by Mr Wood m his Conchology This plate is peculiar to a 
group of genera, which I think for several reasons, especially 
on account of the general structure of the animals, should be 
formed into a family separate from the Myada This family 
contains the following genera — 

Anatina=Auriscalpium, Sc hum 

Cochlodesma=Anatma, § 2 Turton 

Periploma, Schum — Osteodesma (part) Desk 

Thracia=Odoncmetus, Costa 

Lyonsia — Magdala and Myatella, Brown = Osteodesma (part) 
Desk = Pandonna, Scacchi 

Myadora, Cray = Pandora (species) Sowerby = Anatma, Stulch~ 
bury, for Pandora brevis. Sow 

Chamostrea, Roissy = Clcidotherus Stutchbury, not Sowerby, as 
quoted by Dr Philippi 

Myochama, Stutchbury, and probably Cardilia, Desk =:Hemicy- 
clonosta. Desk 

I described the animal of this .genus in the first number of 
my ‘ Spicilegia Zoologica,’ when describing Lyonsia cuneata 
The species of the different genera of Anahmdat pass very gra¬ 
dually into each other, and I do not think that Lyonsia has 
any affinity to either Pandora , So*!enomya or Galeomma , the 
latter having many characters in common with Gastrochcena . 
Lyonsia has the piece in the hinge both in the young and 
adult state, and it may be remarked, that all bivalve shells. 
Pandora as well as the rest, have both a ligament and a car¬ 
tilage, which is often called a double ligament 
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Cryptostoma, p 298 

There must be some mistake here Neither the shell nor 
the animal of Cryptostoma in the least resembles either Cono~ 
cella or Buccmum , but is closely allied to Natica , and passes 
by means of Natica melanostoma into the typical form of that 
genus The reason why the animals of various species of 
Lamarckian Buccma differ so oonsiderably from each othei, is 
that he has confounded in that genus many shells belong¬ 
ing to other genera Thus, of the species noticed above, 
Bucc Ltnngei is a Columbella , Bucc mutabile a Nassa , and 
Bucc maculosum a Polha, or subgenus of Triton , Lam On 
the other hand, Cardita is by no means so very different from 
Astarte , into which it readily passes by means of Veriericar- 
dia Indeed, two fossil Astartes have been described by La¬ 
marck as species of Cypncardia , which is the next genus to 
Cardita 


XXXV —Notices of Botanical Excursions m the Neighbour¬ 
hood of Trieste By Edward Forbes, M W S, For Sec 
B S , &c * 

I vtsited Trieste m the month of June 1838, and spent five 
most delightful weeks m the neighbourhood, making the 
town my head-quarters No locality could afford greater plea¬ 
sure to the botanist, Illyria being famous for the peculiarities 
of its Flora, and I w as especially fortunate m finding two of 
the most distinguished Italian 'botanists resident in Trieste, 
M Tommasmi and M Biasaletto, to whose guidance and to 
whose company I chiefly owe the profit and the pleasure I 
reaped during my stay Trieste is beautifully situated on the 
Adriatic at the base of Monte Spaccato, one of the border ele¬ 
vations of that great and singular calcareous plain the Karst 
On the south-east side of the town the country bordering the 
sea is somewhat flat as far as the boundary of Istna, a few 
miles distant, and presents us with the salt marshes of Zaule, 
on the north-west the bounding precipices of the Karst nse 
directly from the sea The excursions which I jshall notice m 


* Read before the Botanical Society, Nov 14, 1839 

z 2 
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this paper aie, 1st, the immediate neighbourhood of the town , 
2nd, Zaule and its neighbourhood, 3rd, Monte Spaccato and 
Lipizza on the Karst, and 4th, Contobello on the coast 
These foui excursions present a pretty good picture of the 
vegetation of the Triestine territory 

I In the immediate neighbourhood of the town, in fact 
forming one cxtiemity of it, is a little wood called the Bos- 
chetto, the fa\ourite promenade of the inhabitants, which it 
well maj be, since there alone you find anything like a col¬ 
lection of trees, the country of Illyria being exceedingly bare, 
and trees arc great treasures in such a warm chmate r I Ins 
grove is laid out m pleasant walks, and there are one or two 
coffee-houses where the Triestme gentlemen breakfast m the 
open air at a very early hour of the morning and w here the 
Tnestme ladies sip coffee towards dusk In the e\enmg it 
presents a very gay scene, and the botanist, resting there after 
his day’s labour, finds himself gicatly refreshed by the change 
from pretty flowers to pretty faces In the Boschetto abound 
several rare and very interesting plants, such as Chrysanthe¬ 
mum montanum , Chrysanthemum corymbosum , Thenum dtvari- 
catum, Inula hirta, Tragopogon floccosum , Potcntilla pedata , 
and Polygala comosa Also some critical species of much m- 
teicst to the Butish botanist, as Lotus cihatus , Tenore, a south¬ 
ern form of Lotus cormculatus , Ononis antiquorum , and the 
Lathyms septum of Scopoli 

II The salt marshes of Zaule are about four miles from 
Trieste, and abound in rare and interesting plants The road to 
them is rathei level and uninteresting, by the wayside how¬ 
ever I gathered undoubted specimens of the Ranunculus ver¬ 
rucosus * of Sternberg, this being the original locality . Also 
in corn-fields Bupleurum obovatum, Polygonum Bellardi , and 
Bifora radians On the hedges near Zaule I found two rare 
and beautiful plants. Clematis viticella and Aristolochia ro¬ 
tunda In the meadows at Zaule grow Holoscheenus australis, 
Veronica latifolia, BroJchpusia hispida , Gladiolus tllyricus. 
Plant ago altimma, Scorzonera lacimata, Scabiosa hybnda, 
Asparagus mamnus, and Ormthogalum narbonense, &c The 


* Perhaps not distint t fiom Ranunculus Phtlonotis 
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ditches were filled with Gratiola officinalis Several British 
plants abounded, such as Scabiota arvensis and Rhmanthus 
crista-galli and major, here accompanied by Rhmanthus hpr- 
sutus*, a plant which possibly may be found m similar si¬ 
tuations in our own country The maishcs of Zaule are 
famous for OrchidedL Of that tribe I observed Orchispyra- 
midalis, O acuminata % O lax ifloi a, Epipactit palut tr is, Gym- 
nadenia conopsea, and Serapiat oxyglottis, certainly identical 
with the Scrapias longipetala, as heic were flowers of each 
species to be seen on one plant The plant I have noted as 
Otchis acuminata exdctly accords with Reichenbach’s descrip¬ 
tion of Defontdine’s species, nevertheless M Tommasim in¬ 
formed me that he sent it to Reichenb ich as such, w ho sent it 
back as Orchis vanegata, identical w ith the German speuts 

Ascending the hills of Istna, above Zaule, we found Sca- 
biota mtegnfoha and hybnda growing togethei—certainly 
only one species Trifohufn patens and that beautiful shrub 
the Colutea arborescens were common On the hills them¬ 
selves we found Athamanta Matt/noli, Marrubium candidis- 
simum, Drypis spmosa, and Silene saxifraga, and by the road 
side on our return to Trieste we gathered Oenanthe gymnor- 
rhiza and Rubus tomentosus 

III The excursion to Monte Spaccato and the Karst is 
probably the most characteristic of this singular country To 
any one but a botanist the Karst is a place to be avoided, or 
passed over as quickly as possible It is thus described by 
an English winter “ It is a table land of bare limestone rock, 
believed by geologists to correspond m age w ith the chalk se¬ 
parating Carmola from the coast land, or Littorale It is a 
wasteJike no other, not a ti»ee withm sight, scarce a shrub or 
even a blade of grass to relieve the painful glare of the white 
shattered stones which strew the surface To use the words 
of a German traveller, the landscape might be painted with 
ashes and chalk ” Horrid how ever as the Karst thus ap¬ 
pears to be to the ordinary traveller, to the botanist it is a 
paradise blooming with rare and beautiful flow ers, for every 
crevice on its bare surface presents him with plants which 

* The sted of the Zaule plant does not however answer to lleichenbach s 
character ol being “ exolatus ’ 
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grow nowhere else, and every little oasis m its barren desert 
is radiant with flowers of exquisite loveliness, and odorous with 
fragrance of sweetest herbs In ascending Monte Spaccato 
from Trieste, we pass over two different geological formations, 
the lower pait being composed of conglomerate and the upper 
of limestone, each piesentmg a diffeient Flora The latter 
rock especially abounds with rare and local plants The hill 
is a natural botanic garden, it is so covered with vanous spe¬ 
cies, which greeted us in such quick succession, that it was as 
much as I could do to carry away a few examples of each for 
myself without taking duplicates Our progress upwards was 
first hailed by Polygala comosa , which abounds alike on lime 
and sandstone Andropogon Gryllus and Festuca glauca are 
likewise frequent on the latter rock The sides of the hill are 
covered by Ostrya carpimfoha, Quercw pubescens , Pistacia 
Terebmthus, Rubus discolor, Cytisus capitatus , and Genista syl - 
vestns Amidst these I picked a* beautiful specimen of the 
splendid Limodorum abortivum As we ascended to the cal¬ 
careous strata many species quite new to me appeared, 
often of great beauty, such as Berima andryaloides r, ConvoU 
volus Cantabnca , Euphorbia fragifera and Onosma stellula - 
ta, and plants past flowering of Pceoma peregrma were not 
rare But the summit surpassed the sides there were con¬ 
centrated the more beautiful plants we had passed, accom¬ 
panied by Genista sericea, Linum perenne ? and narbonense, 
Veronica austnaca, Arenana las icifoha , Euphorbia (nov spe¬ 
cies near Gerardiana , Thomas,) Genista diffusa , Arenana 
vema (the true plant, not the British), Astragalus vestcartus , 
Silene Pseud-otites , Orobus versicolor , Hieraciumpeletenanum, 
Dietamnus fraxmella , (which with Clematis erecta also adprned 
the sides), Centaurea vanegata and a hundred others, “ too 
numerous to mention ” Of great interest to the botanist, on 
the highest point, grew Spartmm radiatum , first found here by 
Mr. Bentham last year, and refound by myself Among the 
plants past flowering I remarked Gentiana angulosa t Scorzo - 
nera austnaca , Mercunalis ovata and Cineraria arachnotdea , 
while Centaur ea splendens and a host of Dianthi, as yet m bud, 
gave evidence of a harvest in a month or two as rich and as 
varied as that present. The view from the summit of the hill 
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was very magnificent, stretching over Frioul, Camiola and 
I stria, bounded on three sides by the snow-topped chains of 
the Alps, on the fourth by the blue Adriatic At our feet lay 
Trieste 

Among the green spots on the Karst the most remarkable 
is Lipizza Lipizza is truly an oasis m a desert it is a wood 
about seven miles from Trieste, where the emperor bleeds 
horses for his stud Many of the most beautiful and rare 
plants of Illyria are found there, and some of its flowery de¬ 
nizens grow now here else From Lipizza I obtained Ltltum 
camiohcum and bulbiferum, Delphinium fissum (rariss), Me- 
dicago Karstiana, Potentilla recta, Potentilla mchnata (not 
distinct from P canescens), Hieracwm bracteatum, sabinum 
and obscurum, Scorzonera vittosa and glastifolia, Loranthus 
europaus, Quercus cems, Omithogalum comosum, Lactucaper - 
ennis, Dianthm atrorubens and virgmeus, Vicia sordida, Rosa 
rubrifoha, Iris gramtnea, Coromlla montana, Centaurea ado- 
nidifolia and Cennthe maculata At Lipizza and other places 
on the Karst the localities richest m plants are singular basm- 
shaped depressions of the surface 

IV The excursion to Contobello, though not so nch as that 
to Monte Spaccato or Zaule, is interesting as exhibiting the 
sea cliff \ egetation of this part of the shores of the Adriatic 
On the way side between Contobello and Trieste grows the 
rare and beautiful Rosa sempervirens On the sea-coast I 
gathered Lathyrus Nissolia, Chlora serotma, Dorycnium pen- 
taphyllum , Ruta divancata , Lomcera etrusca, Pahnurus spi- 
nosus, Rhamnus alpmus , Ethionema saxatilis, Teucnum mon- 
tanum , Tnfohum angustifolium, Smilax aspera, Coromlla Erne- 
rw, Quercus Ilex, Verbascum nigro-austriacum, Salma offici¬ 
nalis, Rubia peregrma, Phillyrea media, Ligustrum vulgare, 
and last, not least, the loved plant of lady and poet, Myrtus 
communis, on its native rocks in full bloom, as fair and 
sweet there wild, as when petted and caressed m the finest 
garden 
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XXXVI — On the Habits of the Apteryx Australis, a Bird 
of New Zealand, closely allied to the Struthionidae, and 
named by the native Inhabitants Kiwi By the late Allan 
Cunningham, Esq * 

This most remarkable bud inhabits the densest and darkest forests 
In those near the Kenken and Waimate missionary stations, a few 
miles from the shores of the Bay of Islands, it was formerly frequently 
observed and taken, as it is still to be found in the woods of the 
Hokianga nver It is however by no means confined to any par¬ 
ticular district, for it is to be met with m all the wooded parts of the 
northern island In these humid forests it reposes during the day, 
either beneath the tufts of long sedgy grass a species of Carrx every¬ 
where abounding in the woods, or it hides itself, shunning the light 
in the hollows at the base of the ‘ Rata ’ tree, (Mctrosideros robusta 
A C—n s f) In these situations it constructs d very simple nest, 
laying is all agree, but a solitary egg, which is about the size of a 
duck s, or as some natives assert nearly as large as that of a goose, 
with which bird they are now familiar the missionaries and other 
Europea s having some time since mtioduccd it to their poultry- 
yards Its period of incubation could not be ascei tamed from the 
natives No sooner arc its native woods darkened b> the presence 
of night, than it ranges about m quest of food, which (as all ac 
counts inform us) is exclusively worms, procured by burrowing with 
its feet, and perforating slightly the soft humid subsoil with its at¬ 
tenuated bill, and doubtless it is directed in the night by powerful 
instinct to the spots where these abound, for its eyes are very small 
and its upper mandible, with the nasal orifices at its extremity or tip, 
possesses doubtless an acute sense of smelling 

It is not gregarious, and but very seldom indeed to be seen in 
small numbers generally they are in pairs (a male and female), 
and in the larger forests, less frequented by the natives, these pairs 
may be met with at distances of about a quarter of a mile 

Ihe cry of the Kiwi at night is similar to the whistling made by 

* Read before the Zoological Society, May 14, 1839 The communica¬ 
tion was entitled “ Hough Notes collected from the New Zealanders (by aid 
of the Missionaries), on the habits of the Apteryx australis dated Sydney, 
N 8 Wales, 26th Nov 1838, and accompanied the skin of an Apteryx, and 
also the body, preserved for dissection, which Mr Cunningham bad procured 
during a visit to New Zealand —Our readers will learn with deep regiet the 
loss which science has sustained by the death of Mr Cunningham, who has 
so greatly contributed to our knowledge of the Natural History of Australia 
and New Zealand, and those valuable Flora of the latter country has just 
been completed in our pages —Ed 
f Ann Nat Hist Vtd m 112 
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boys by the help of the fingers placed in the mouth,—a whistle with 
a hiss, and it is by imitating this sound that the natives decoy 
them, and cither catch them by the help of dogs, or having induced 
the bird to approach near to them by the whistle, they suddenly 
surprise it by the glare of a lighted torch, which Jhey have with them, 
concealed under their mats, when they seize it by the neck and thus 
capture it alive * 

In this manner the bird, the shm and body of which are now sent 
to England was taken and brought to me alive It may here be 
observed, that the natives, when they proceed to the forest to cap¬ 
ture these birds choose the daikest night and as the Kiwies 
usually wander about in pairs, the New Zealander readily distin¬ 
guishing, by some difference of voice the sexes, endeavours to se¬ 
cure the female first, since the male will alw ay s linger about the spot 
to protect its mate, and will thus give the natives a fair opportunity 
to capture it also 

When alarmed in the forest, tin Kiwi retires precipitately into 
its darker recesses, running with considerable swiftness although 
itsilegs appeal, from their shortness and strength, more fitted foi 
burrowing than fleet movements 

The legs afford the bird a means of formidable defence, for 
when hunted and o\ ertaken by the small dogs and the natives it 
uses its feet effectively and it is said the dogs unskilled in the 
mode of seizing their prey have been greatly injured by its kick 

Formerly when the natives, wearing solely their loose, airy, 
mat-dresses were altogether more hardy than they are m the pre¬ 
sent day, m w hich every man is rolled up m a thick heavy double- 
blanket of our introduction among thfira, and lias thus become com¬ 
paratively speaking effeminate and inert,—formerly the natives were 
skilful ' Kiwi hunters ,’ delighting in the pursuit, and many a group 
would they form to go and pass a dark tempestuous night m the 
forest to decoy and catch these birds, the flesh of which, although 
said to be hard and sinewy, they greatly esteem 1 he feathers also 
were m request for makiug or decorating mats, by sewing them upon 
a groundwork of their native flax Thus by their frequent mght- 
prowhngs in the woods, the natives have extirpated the Kiwi m 
some districts where it once abounded and although it is still an 
inhabitant of timbered regions less disturbed bv the natives, it is 
rarely 4;o be obtained, because these people have become less ener¬ 
getic and enterprizmg, and certainly less hardy by their adoption of 
the habits of civilized man thafi formerly, and therefore cannot often 
be induced, bv a promise of reward however considerable, to spenc^ 
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a gloomy night in the forest, m search of the bird, and without the 
aid of the New Zealander it cannot be obtained 
The skm now sent home, the natives said, was of a male bird, 
and certain it is that whilst living it had a very strong and highly 
offensive smell Sqme natives of the country at East Cape, on the 
coast, south of the Bay of Islands, who are residing with the church 
missionaries afe» Paihia, on its southern shore, observed that the 
Ktwtes of their forests are much larger and more powerful birds than 
my specimen taken on the Hokianga river Might not those south* 
em birds be of a distinct species ? AC 


XXXVII — Characters of Four New Cape Orohidaceae By 

Professor Lindley 

Liparis Capensis , folus turns ovato-oblongis obtusiusculis, 
caule erecto folus longiore, racemo multifloro, bracteis her- 
baceis lmeanbus acummatis pedicellis ovanorum longion- 
bus, sepalis lateralibus oblongis obliquis labello aequali- 
bus quam petala lmeana brevioribus, labello subrepando 
basi cucullato, apice obtusissimo emargmato apiculo m- 
terjecto 

Hab ad Cap B Spei } inter Zandplaat et Komga, Drege 

Habenaria Dregeana (A § 1 xx c ), folus raditalibus bi- 
ms orbiculanbus, caubnis lmean-lanceolatis setaceo-acu- 
minatis imbncatis, racemo densissimo cylmdraceo obtuso, 
bracteis floribus aequalibus, petalorum lacima antetiori 
glabra posteriori ciliata duplo breviore, labelli tripartita 
lacmns carnosis acummatis intermedia longiore et obtu- 
siore, calcare pendulo obtuso labello longiore 
Hab ad Cap B Spei, inter Basche et Omtata, Drige 

Habenaria cihosa (A § 2 b ), caule folioso, fobis erectis 
lanceolatis canaliculatis imbncatis margin e pubescenti- 
bus, bracteis foliaceis lanceolatis acummatis margine et 
costd cdiatis floribus longionbus, racemo denso cylmdra¬ 
ceo, sepalis ciliatis, petabs obtusis glabns, labelli tnpar- 
titi lacmns fibformibus mtermedid longiore, calcare pen¬ 
dulo davatb ovarii longitudme 
* Hab ad Cap* B, Spet, inter Basche et Omtata, Drtge 
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Habrkaria laevigata (A § 2 b) , glabemma, laevigata, caule 
folioso, folus lanceolatis canaliculatia acummatis erectis 
imbncatis, bracteis foliaceis acummatis subspiralibus flor 
nbus longionbus, labelli tnpartiti lacinus filiformibus ob- 
tusis verruculosis ovano brevionbus intermedia longiore, 
calcare filiformi longissimo 

Hab ad Cap B Spei, inter Ba3che et Omtata, DrSge 


XXXVIII —On the Occurrence of Squalus spmosus, Linn , 
on the Coast of Yorkshire By Arthur Strickland, Esq 

On the 11th of August 1838, a large fish was brought on 
shore at Burlington Quay, differing from any I had seen be¬ 
fore, hich had been caught that morning m a trawl net, its 
characters evidently bespoke it to belong to the shark tribe, 
but diffeung in many respects from any of those usually met 
with Its whole length was feet, its girth m the largest 
part (just behind the pectoral fin) was 3 feet 8 inches, its whole 
surface was covered with a skin strikingly different from the 
rough file-like surface of most of the shark tribe, being very 
smooth and slimy, but the upper part of the back was studded 
over with sharp white spines hooking backwards, the largest 
not above f of an inch long, but varying greatly in size Each 
spine was set upon a thm hard circular base about the size of 
a fourpenny piece In some instances two, and m a few, three 
spmes w'ere clustered together, but were usually separate 
about one inch asunder I could not perceive that they were 
placed m any order or pattern These spmes continued less 
abundantly down the sides, and seemed to cease altogether as 
they approached the belly, but were abundant upon all the 
fins. A distinct lateral hne commenced above the mseition 
of the pectoral fin where it was slightly bent, and from thence 
ran m a straight hne to th£ tail, where it bent upwards, and 
followed its course nearly to the Extremity The top of the 
head was quite flat, ending m a blunt round snout, the space 
between the eyes being somewhat more than that between the 
eye and the end of the nose, the eyes were large, and placed 
m the projecting edge that overhung the mouth nearly half¬ 
way between the eye and the end of the nose were placed the 
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nostrils, about 1^ in extent the longest way, they were par¬ 
tially divided in the middle by two valves, the posterior one 
short and blunt, the anterior longer and pointed The di¬ 
stance from the end of the nose to the mouth was 6 inches, 
the vi hole of this^ space between the nose and mouth was co¬ 
vered with numeious small open pores, probably the glands for 
the secietion of the mucus that covered the whole surface of 
the body The mouth w as furnished with three row s of teeth, 
W'lth the commencement of a fourth row imperfectly formed 
The outer or laiger row was set upon an edge, but evidently 
movable, as some of these weie doubled backwards, the rest 
were set behind these in lines, each tooth diminishing m size 
to the last The teeth were thm and sharp, about half an 
inch broad, and a quarter of an inch high the posterior edge 
was formed into two longish points, the upper one pointing 
partly upw ards, the antenoi side w as foi rned into two much 
smaller points, pointing in different directions There was no 
tongue, nor any appearance of one, the bottom of the mouth 
being smooth and hard Seven inches from the mouth com¬ 
menced the biachial openings, which were five m number, all 
placed in front of the pectoral fin, the first w r as 3 inches long, 
each increasing in size to the last, w r hich was 6 inches Im¬ 
mediately behind the centre of these commenced the pectoral 
fin, w r hich was 11 inches in length, very thick and fleshy m 
substance, particularly at the base, the posterior edge thm 
and flexible, but as in all the fins except the tail, there w ere no 
perceptible fin rays or membrane, all bung smooth and fleshy 
This fin opened perfectly horizontally, or at right angles to the 
sides of the fish Eighteen inches behind these commenced 
the ventral fins, which weie equally thick and fleshy, 14 inches 
long and 11 inches broad, cut nearly square, between the pos¬ 
terior base of these fins was placed the vent The space from 
that to the lower end of the tail was only 17 inches, from this 
point to the upper extremity of the tail was 23 inches, m one 
unbroken line, there being no distinct lobes of the tail as m 
most of the shark tnbe The edge of the tail was composed 
of indistinct fleshy rays covered with smooth membrane A 
little behmd a perpendicular line above the antenor base of 
the ventral fin was placed the first dorsal fin, which was 6 
inches long, upon a base of the same length, 4 inches behind 
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this was placed a second fin, similar in all respects, except 
pei haps being cut a little more square at the end From the 
front of the first of these fins to the end of the nose was a 
space of about 5 feet, without any other fin or projection ex¬ 
cept the small spines before mentioned TJie colour of the 
fish was when I saw it, a few hours after it was caught, a nearly 
uniform reddish slate-colour, somewhat lighter on the lower 
parts, but it was described by tfie fisheiman who caught it as 
having been more of a red cast, with blotches of a lighter co¬ 
lour, before it died 

The peculiar characters of this fish consist in the smooth 
slimy spinous skin (resembling in this respect some of the 
Ray tribe), the thick fleshy fins with the five biaciual open¬ 
ings all placed in front of the pectoral fins, m having no cen¬ 
tral dorsal fin, no temporal orifices, no anal fins In these re¬ 
spects it differs from anyfish hitherto described as a British spe¬ 
cies Nor does it agree with any I ha\e been able to discover 
in any work I have yet had an opportunity of referring to 

Arthur Strickland 

Burlington Quay 

This species is the Echinorhmui obesus of Smith, who 
sajs in refer nee to it, “ This shaik is comparati\ ely rare 
at the Cape of Good Hope It is described b^ the fisher¬ 
men as sluggish and unw lcldy in its movements, and but sel¬ 
dom to be obseived towards the surface of the water When 
they obtain specimens it is generally at a time when they are 
fishing in deep water, and when the bait with which the hooks 
are armed is near to the bottom In this respect it resembles 
the Scyllus or Ground Shark If we were to regard only its 
internal organization we shohld be disposed to consider it as 
closely allied to that genus ”— Illustrations of the Zoology of 
South Africa , by Andrew Smith, M D, Part I Pisces, pi 1 

After an attentive examination of the particulars on this 
subject published in the Supplement to Mr Yarrell’s History 
of our British Fishes, Part II p 54, I have no doubt that 
all the specimens, and the various synonyms employed, 
refer but to one and the same species at different periods of 
its existence —A S. 
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Note —Since the receipt of Mr Arthur Strickland’s com¬ 
munication, the second portion of a systematic arrangement 
end description of sharks by Drs Muller and Henle, published 
at Berlin, has been received m this country, a reference to 
which appears to confirm the opinion given by our fnendthat 
the various published accounts of a spmy shark refer but to 
one species The following are extracts from this valuable 
German work, p 91 — 

Second Family Sctmni 

Second Genus Echmorhmus, Blamv — Gomodus, Agassiz 
Species 1 Echmorhmus spinosus, Bonap 
Le Boucll, Brouss p 672 21 
Sq spinosus, Linn Gm 1500 27 

Squale boucl6, Lacep i p 30 tab 3 f 2 Cop Encyc p 11 n 22 

Sq spmosus Bl Schn * 136 

Squale boucld, Rtsso Jchth 42 

Scymnus spinosus, Rtsso Hist 136 Cuv 393 

■Leich boucle, Diet des 8c Nat pi 28 f 2 

Echmorhmus spmosus, Bonap 13 

Sq (Echmorhmus) spmosus, Blamv Faun Frang p 66 

Gomodus, Agassiz, vol m tab E f 13 (Teeth) 

Hab Mediterranean sea and the ocean 

Examples.stated to have been seen by the authors of the 
work —One in the Museum at Leyden, one from the Cape 
by Dr Smith 

The coloured figure of this shark sent us by Mr Strick¬ 
land, so closely resembles Dr Smith’s figure, as to make a 
second illustration unnecessary —Edit 

- L .-.- . -. .. 

XXXIX —Horee Zoologies By Sin W Jardine, Bart* 

No II The History and Habits of Crotophaga continued 
from page 171? by the Notes of Mr Schomburyk on the 
Manners of the Birds tn Guiana 

In a lately published number of the Annals we commenced a 
senes of papers with the view of giving information as it oc¬ 
curred, andm the hope of calling attention and eliciting addi¬ 
tional foots relative to the subjects which were treated of* It 
is highly satisfaotory for ns to think that our anticipations have 
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been so soon replied to Mr Schomburgk, m a recent visit, 
communicated many interesting traits in the manners of the 
birds of Guiana, and upon submitting to him the proof sheets 
of the preceding paper, p 160, which had been just received, 
he kindly offered to w rite out for our u Horaj” the notes which 
he had collected upon the habits of the Crotophaga in the dif¬ 
ferent localities where he had met with them These notes m 
general agree with those of our*Tobago correspondent, and, 
m the breeding of the birds particularly, confirm what was 
stated regarding the incubation of C rugirostra, identical with 
the smaller Guiana species They leave however the curious 
question of some species at least (C major) using a common 
nest m a manner undecided, though we must confess that 
information gathered m a proper way from natives has been 
generally found to be correct m its most important parts The 
facts mentioned of their feeding, proved them as observed 
to be nearly omnivorous, but 'we still consider insects and 
fruits to be their principal food We should also be prepared 
to find them occasionally eating carrion, but it may be a 
question worthy of notice whether the birds observed by Mr 
Schomburgk on the dead sheep were employed in eating the 
flesh, or in collecting insects or larvae which m a warm cli¬ 
mate might be very soon attracted to, or engendered in animal 
matter* Their resemblance m manners to the Corvine? is also 
strikingly related, this may be one of analogy only, both the 
t external form of the members and the internal structure ap¬ 
pealing to lead to other groups, at the same time, as our facts 
accumulate, it may be found that the Crotophaga may be 
more correctly placed among the “ Kasorial Crows," the Glau- 
copince of Sw exhibiting m the form of the foot the scansorial 
deviation 

“ I have perused with great pleasure your notes on the Hi¬ 
story and Habits of Crotophaga , and as this genus, by the pe- 

• 

* Mr Schomburgk infonnB us that “ without further proofs to warrant a be¬ 
lief of their being carnivorous, he should rather think they were feeding on the 
larv«, 1 he distance was too great to determine whether they were tearing 
at the carrion or merely regaling themselves on the insects In either case 
it would seem that they are not over nice m the selection bf their food, and 
that die smell of putrefaction is not repulsive to them ”— Ed 
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culiar form of its beak, and its curious manners, is so well 
qualified to attract the attention of the most careless observer, 
it may be naturally supposed that it did not escape me 
<e You observe very justly, that at this time the specific di¬ 
stinctions of this genus are not w ell understood, and that only 
with the possession of an extensive series from various local¬ 
ities, the value of these distinctions will be ascertained The 
bird which you consider allied or identical with Mr* Swain- 
son's C rugirostra appears to be the most common and the 
most widely distributed species I have now a specimen be¬ 
fore me which So accurately agrees with your description of 
that from Tobago, that there is not the slightest deviation in 
the dimensions or markings My specimen was shot m the 
neighbourhood of Fort San Joaquim on Rio Branco, in lat 
3° l r N The same species inhabits also the Virgin Islands, 
wheie they are lenown under the name of 4 Black Witches ’ 

44 The account of your correspondent, Mr Kirk, of their ha¬ 
bits is graphic, and does not materially deviate from my ow n 
observations, but he has forgotten to note that they prove 
very destructive to pigeon-peas ( Cytism cajan ), and their so¬ 
journ in the negroes' provision-field is by no means cherished 
by them Mr Kirk alludes to the circumstance of having 
found Guava seeds ( Pstdtum pynferum) m their stomach, and 
I have to add, that they are partial to this fruit I recollect 
that on uding one day from Cruxbay towards the eastern pait 
of the island of St John's, I saw m the vicinity of the estate 
Biverhoutberg a flock of Crotophaga: on the carcase of a sheep, 
on which they were feeding I was astonished at the circum¬ 
stance, but not so my companion, who told me he had noted 
their carnivorous habits before £ They resemble in that re¬ 
gard the Corvidte , indeed there are several points from' which 
we might trace an affinity to that group You have noted, 
p 170 , the resemblance of the tongue of the Crotophaga to 
that of the Corvinee, and the mtestmal canal which approaches 
to that of some of the Fissirostres But there are other resem¬ 
blances in their characters and habits which are perhaps more 
striking They live m numerous bands, are omnivorous, build 
their nest in the manner of the Corvidce, are clamorous, bold, ad¬ 
vance on the ground by hopping, and like our raven and mag- 
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pie, have at all times been objects of superstition to the com¬ 
mon people 

“ Setting aside the peculiar shape of its beak, the Crotophaga 
resembles the Corvidae further in some points of its outer ap¬ 
pearance Its form and graceful motions wKen gliding through 
between the branches of the trees and shrubs or when on the 
wmg remind us of the genera Sica and Garrulus , at the base 
of the bill we observe setaceous feathers, a character of the 
Corvina;, the fourth quill is the longest, colour entirely black, 
glossed ■with violet reflexions like the genus Qormts The flesh 
has a disagreeable odour, nevertheless I have been informed 
that this does not deter some of the negroes from eating them, 
and I have been more than once told, that they arc used as 
substitutes for pigeons or rooks m pies 

“ I agree perfectly with Mr Kirk that they do not build their 
nest on the ground , it is generally built in the fork of trees 
but although ^he construction of the nest resembles that of the 
Corvida?, it is built at a less height from the ground I can¬ 
not substantiate by ocular evidence that they breed in com¬ 
munity, but I have heard it always asserted of the larger spe¬ 
cies (C major) The Indians have told me on inquiry, that 
in the nest of the smaller species, which you call C rugirostra, 
they find only from five to seven eggs, but m those of the 
larger they are bo numerous that they fill a whole calabash 
The Indians, at least the Warraus and Arawaks, cat these 
eggs, and their evidence that they take such a large number 
of eggs fiom the nests of C major , confirms the belief that 
they use a common nest Sororcng, one of the Indians who 
has accompanied me to London, and w ho served me as mter- 
preterdurmg the last expedition, assures me that he has seen 
three birds of the larger species (C major) which they call 
Wowonma , sitting m one nest, and on asking him how many 
eggs he saw m the nest, he ^designated the number by pointing 
to the number of his fingers and his toes 

te I have noted both species (C major and Am rugirostra ’) 
along the rivers of Guiana, they are therefore not peculiar to 
savannahs When ascending the rivers Esse^uibo, Panma, 
Rio Branco, Orinoco, &c we observed them frequently along 
the woody banks of these nvers disturbed by the noise of our 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 25 Jan 1840 • 2 a 
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cinoes, they sounded their shrill notes, and followed m shoit 
flights from shrub to shrub The Indian is no fucnd to the 
Crotophaga, he has an idea that this bird cannot bear the 
human whistle, and flies as soon as it is sounded Our Indian 
guides amused themselves therefore frequently in breaking out 
on a sudden in a shrill whistle, and were highly delighted 
when the startled birds took to their wings I subjoin the 
Indian names for the lesser Crotophaga (C rugirostra) It 
is called in the Lingua Geral w hich is spoken m the province 
Para Ano Curauca , in the Arawak Cuvmba , in the Macusi 
Owowi, m the Wapeshana Houwi C major is called Wvivo* 
nma by the Macasis, and Cosat by the Warraus 99 

[To he continued ] 


XL —Information respecting Botanical Travellers 
Mr Schomburgk’s recent Expedition m Guiana 
[Continued from p 2G6 ] 

Thbhf are contradictory accounts among the Indians of a species 
of a cat, which m size and spotting resembles the Cheta {Felts ju- 
bata ) Its ground colour is yellowish-fawn, and the spots arc of a 
uniform colour and full and complete Such appealed the cat to me 
which I saw watching me as related above*, and although I have 
doubted the evidence of my eyes, the existence of such a species has 
gained additional strength by the circumstance, that, on visiting the 
British Museum with the three Indians who accompanied me from 
Guiana to England, they took the Cheta to be a specimen of that 
species which is indigenous to Guiana, and identical with the one 
which annoyed us so much 

In the Supplement to BuiFon’s ' Histoire Naturelle,’ tome m 
planche 38 f, the figure of a cat is given which ugreeB with the one 
which I sawatCurassawaka, audit would be remarkable if, after all 

• See p 265 * 

f Nous donnons ici la figure dun animal de 1 espdee des leopards ou des 
jaguars Le dessin nous en a 6t6 envoy6 par feu M Colinson, mais sans 
nom, et sans aucune autre notice Et comtne nous ignorons, s'il oppartient 
& 1‘ancien ou au nouveau continent, et qu’en mfime temps, il aifftre de 
1 once et du leopard, par la forme des taclies et plus encore du jaguar et de 
1 ocelot, nous ne* pouvons decider auqutl de ces ammaux on doit le rap- 
porter, seulement il nous paroit qu’il a un peu plus de rapport avec le ja 
guar, qu avec le leopard.—-iW p 218 
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traces of the animal which that figure represents appear to have been 
lost, it should be found to be a native of Guiana 

I mention another species from the reports of the Indians, and 
which the Arawaks call Waracabba Arowa or Trumpeter Tiger* 

1 hey are equal in size to the former, and are said to go in small 
packs of six or eight, following their prey as well by scent as by 
sight The Indians describe thep as very ferocious, and say they 
will attack man and all the larger quadrupeds which range through 
the forest They shun human habitations, and are only to be met 
with in the thickest forest They are called Waracabba Arowa from 
haiing a bluish breast resembling that of the gold-breasted trum¬ 
peter ( Psophia crepitans) otherwise they are described to be yellow 
and spotted , whether contiguous or ringed I could not ascertain 
The Abouya Arawa or Peccary Cat of the Arawaks is a powerful 
animal for its size It measures about 4 feet in length, and the tail 
from 16 to 18 inches its colour is a yellowish-brown, not near so 
yellow as that of the jaguar ( Felis onca) The lower parts are white, 
and the forehead is marked by four or five bands, which run trans¬ 
versely from the eyes towards the muzzle The spots on the back 
are formed m oblong stripes, running from the neck to the tail, and 
each having a spot m the middle I he two lateral bands extend to 
the fore limbs, the rest of the body is covered with irregular blotches, 
which m the vicinity of the neck and the breast assume the form of 
sm ill spots Its tail is much shorter in proportion than any of the 
other species, its head is large the neck thick, with great strength 
m its fore quarters It frequents the habitations of man, and com¬ 
mits great destruction among sheep and hogs In case of m cessity 
it does not despise poultry I conceive this species to be the Felts 
macrourus of Prince Maximiban of Neuwied 

The Labba Cat —As I have not myself seen that species, I add 
Mr Vieth’s account “ This species is about the size of a wild cat 
The spbts are larger m proportion than on the other species, and are 
on a light brown ground, indeed the blotches resemble those of the 
jaguar, and are more frequent on the legs They are very destructive 
to poultry, and enter the fovgl-houses without fear I ha\e stuffed 
several of them, one, which was brought by one of my huntsmen, 
was sticking all over full of the prickles of the poicupme, which ani¬ 
mal I have no doubt it had been attacking ” * 

Labba is the Arawak name for the spotted cavia, t on which they 
prey as well as on other small animals The subject which Mr 

* I repeat again that the name of Tiger is bestowed generally by the co¬ 
lonists on these cats 


2 a 2 
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Vieth described to me appears identical with Wilsons Felts rar- 
dalis 

There is a variety of that species -which the Indians call the Aguri 
or Aguti-cat , it is of the same colour as the foregoing but the spots 
are small, and very thickly spread over the whole body They arc 
somewhat larger than a domestic cat and are equally destructive 
to the feathered stock as the former They frequent the plantations, 
as the sugar cane fields afford them always a safe retreat *1 hey 
have receiv ed their name from the Aguti ( Dasyprocta Aguti ) It 
forms no doubt one of the varieties of Ftlis par dolts 

The following two spotted species are considerably smaller than 
the foregoing, and are named by colonists * tiger cats ’ Hie Iivr- 
tiger of the Arawak Indians is beautifully marked 1 he ground 
colour of the skin is of a fawn colour, marked with bliclc oblong 
spots on the head and shoulder, and with circular patches which 
surround spots of a redder colour along the back and sides, the 
thighs are surrounded with black bands, assuming a lighter tint in¬ 
side the tail is alternately ringed white and black They are not so 
large as the former species, and vary from 2 feet to 2 feet 4 inches, 
of which the tail alone measures from 8 to 9 inches I think it may 
be identified with Linnaeus’s Felts tignna 

The second variety is less than a domestic cat, and has large spots 
on a bright yellow ground its fore paws are remarkably strong in 
proportion to its sire, and it frequents chiefly thick woods, where it 
preys upon birds 

I shall now give a short description of the spotless cats which in¬ 
habit Guiana, of which the first that engages our attention is the 
black cat (Felts nigra ?) or tiger as it is called par excellence by the 
Brazilian of the Rio Negro During our expedition in the interior 
of Guiana we were not bo fortunate as to fall in with a specimen of 
this cat, although we were told by the Indians that it existed in 
British Guiana, and frequently committed great ravages among the 
herds of wild cattle m the savannahs of the nvers Takutu and Branco, 
and was not unfrequent on the Upper Orinoco and the Rio Negro 
Its geographical distribution extends therefore from the coast regions 
of Guiana beyond the equator Mr Vieth had been told by the 
Waccawais, that they had killed specimens from time to time above 
the great cataract of the Dcmerara nver, and there can be no doubt 
of it, as those tribes who inhabit Guiana possess names for it They 
are called MAifuai-TiGEit, either from their colour, which resembles 
that animal (Taptr amertcanus),and perhaps, and more likely, from their 
preying on the Tapir, as it is a common custom among the Arawaks, 
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if we except one or two instances, to name those cats generally 
after the game on which they prey I have seen a fine skin of that 
species, the back of which was of a shining black, lightening to a 
mouse colour on the belly, the paws were black, and its claws 
larger than those of the jaguar, the whiskers»strong, and a tawny- 
coloured spot above each eye must give to that organ a peculiar ap¬ 
pearance when the creature is alive 1110 tail is longer in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the animal, if* compared with that of the jaguar, 
and m its head and form ltiesembles much more the Wawula (Felts 
tonrolor), than the Anchibana (Felts onca ) It is said to be more 
ferocious than the latter, and attacks man more frequently The 
skm measuied from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail 
3 feet 7 inches, the tail 16^ inches or the whole skm almost 5 feet, 
but if the accounts of the Brazilians on the Ilio Negro are to be be¬ 
lieved, it surpasses m size the largest jaguai I could not judge 
whether it was a young or a full grow n animal The Indians told 
ns, that they subsist upon the Tapir, the Capybara ( Hydrocharuscapy - 
bara), the Peccary (Dicotyles subntger), the different species of deer 
which frequent the forest and savannahs, which they surprise by 
stealth The Indians appear to have a great dread of them 

The Indian distinguishes two species of the Puma, the Wawula. 
or Deer Tiger and the Soasoaranna The latter appears to be more 
restricted to the open savannahs of the Orinoco, the former fiequents 
as well the coast regions as the savannahs I have recognised in the 
two specimens which the Museum of the Zoological Society pos¬ 
sesses, the Puma of the Orinoco , and although they art generally 
not known m British Guiana, I have seen a skm of one which had 
been killed above 40 miles up the Demerara river The head seemed 
to be small m proportion to its size, the body was long, and the 
fore feet very stout, its tail, as far as I can remember, more than 
half the length of the body, and ending in a tuft of black hair 
I am enabled to give a more detailed account of the second spe 
cies, the Wawula Arowa of the Arawaks, or Deer Tiger of the 
colonists In colour they are of a reddish-brown which lightens 
on the outside of the limbs, and assumes a white colour on the belly 
Of a similar colour is the breast, and the reddish-brown which is 
the prevailing colour of the body is of a lighter tint at the muzzle 
and chm It is covered with thick fur, which relates likewise to the 
tail, which, as m the Puma of the Onnoco, is black on the tips The 
eyes are of a brown colour The head is small, Jugher m propor¬ 
tion than any of the spotted kmds, strongly built before and light 
behind Its proportion will become apparent from the following 
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me xsurement of a subject which was killed at the savannahs of the 
ltio Branco, and which is now m my possession It stood behind 
2 feet, and before 1 foot 10 inches, and its whole length from the 
nose to the tip of the tail was 6 feet 2 inches 

ft in 


Length from back of skull bone to insertion of tail 3 1 

Length of tail 2 4 

Length from point of shoulder to malleolus of fore foot 1 5 

Girth of fore leg below point of shoulder 0 8^ 

Girth of fore leg immediately below the knee 0 5^' 

Length of the knee joint to malleolus 0 10 

Length of the sole of the hind foot 0 4 

Breadth of ditto 0 4 

Girth of the middle of the belly 2 2 

Girth of the body near the* shoulder - 1 10 

Length from tip of snout to posterior extremity of the skull 0 9 

Space between the base of the ears 0 4 

Length of the ears * 0 3J 

Space from eye to nostril 0 2% 

Hind leg from hip joint to sole of foot 1 9 

Hmd leg from knee joint to ditto 0 5 

3 0 


It is very dflMxuctive to the cattle farms, and it is so powerful an 
animal, that I have been told by an tyc witness, that it killed a 
mule and dragged it across a trench to the opposite side, although 
the trench was not quite full of water, and the Puma had to drag it 
a few feet up hill, after it landed with its prey on the other side My 
informant, who had watched its proceedings, had meanwhile sent 
for his gun, and shot him whde attempting to pull the mule into the 
wood They seem to be particularly partial to dogs, and a great 
number of those which are kept by tfce settlers for the purpose of 
hunting are killed and eaten by them They follow m the woods 
the herds of Peccaries, and watch their motion in order to seize upon 
the stragglers, being well aware that if they attacked the flock, they 
would he overpowered and torn to pieoes They hunt as well by 
day as jn the night, and feed alsp on deer and the smaller domestic 
animals They give birth to two young ones, seldom three, which 
have spots of a darker hue, more or less visible, according as the 
lights fall upon them, and which I have been told they lose after 
the first year * 

Cuvier doubts that the cats just described form two different spe- 
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cics I do not venture to combat lus opinion, as I saw only a skin 
of the Puma of the Orinoco, which was similar to the specimens at 
the Museum of the Zoological Society, and agrees with Mr Bennett’s 
description while the second, and of which I possess a specimen, 
itsembles Wilson s figure of the Felts concolor 

Ihe WiLLiBissim Arowa is likewise un unspotted cat, and is 
exceedingly 1 are m Guiana It is of a light gray colour, approaching 
to white on the belly, its snout is of a reddish-brown and has a 
white spot on the breast its tail is of the same thickness through¬ 
out and it docs not possess the black tip of the Puma It is about 
2 feet 6 inches long, ind stands high in proportion to its size, 
strongly built before with stout neck and small head Mr Vieth 
gave me the following note on this cat “ I have had two of these 
amm ils, one was killed by a negro at Mi Patterson’s at the Deme- 
rar i river, whilc*m the act of killing a turkhy, the other m the same 
neighbourhood while swimming icross a river I had them both at 
the sime time, and showed them to Mr Bramles, famed as a great 
huntsman, and who has’killed of almost e\ery species of animal m 
oui colony, but who appcareil to be unacquainted with that species 
of cat Howe\er the Waccawai Indians who inhabit the upper De¬ 
mi rara river, and some of whom I had in my employ, did not seem 
to think it a rarity, and told me they had seen and killed them from 
time to time ” It has received its Arawak name Wtllibisstrt Arowa, 
from the smallest species of deer which Guiana possesses, which this 
cat resembles m colour anil on winch it preys I conceive it to be 
the Felts jaguat ondi, or rather that variety which Dr Traill describes 
as Felts unicolor 

The Ha cca Arowa is the last species of cat that I have met with 
oi heard of during my expeditions m Guiana It resembles the pre¬ 
ceding in size and form, but differs m colour the adults being of a 
deep shining black, the belly daik mouse, with a tawny-coloured 
'spot over each eye the tail is, without nngs Although not very 
common m Guiana, they are by no means rare, and the Indians use 
the skins for manufacturing caps, shot pouches, &c They prey 
upon,, small animals, as Pacas, Agutis, and are also destructive to the 
feathered game It appears to agree with Temmmck s variety of 
the Felts jaguarondt, which he saw nj the Paris Museum ' 

From the above description it will be observed that eight spotted, 
and five spotless cats are named, all of which the Indian distinguishes 
by different names, but while the naturalist would hesitate to adopt 
lus distinctions as specific, and considers the gicatdr numbei mere 
vanetics, wc must confess that wc know but little how far their 
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structure diverges, and might warrant us to adopt them, m addition 
to the difference m spotting and colouring, as specific characters I 
hq,\e had but little opportunity to extend my investigations to any¬ 
thing further than to the observations which a skin, sometimes muti¬ 
lated, afforded, but it is evident that Guiana possesses two very di¬ 
stinct forms, of which the Jaguar (Felts onca) and the Puma (Felts 
concolor) offer the typical forms 1 he jaguar is the strongest, and most 
powerful of the Fehna., and to what astonishing size it reaches, may 
be concluded from the circumstance, that Mr Vieth found during 
our last expedition, on a savannah on the banks of the nver Padauiri 
a tributary to the llio Negro a skeleton of a tiger which measured 
nine feet It had been much mutilated by the vultures, but Mr 
Vieth carried the skull, which was perfect, and which is now among 
my collections 1 he spotted kinds all bear a striking resemblance 
to each other their heads are broad, the fore quarters remarkably 
strong and full of muscles , the ehest broad, and their tails shorter 
in proportion than those of the spotless cats Not less remarkable 
is the likeness of the unspotted species, therr head* are small the 
neck nearly the same thickness, the fore legs very strong and power¬ 
ful, the hind legs taller m proportion, and the tail long, furry, and 
brush like Ihcse two forms are evident to every common ob¬ 
server, but it will want more knowledge of their anatomical struc¬ 
ture to form the subordinate sections In their habits they arc all 
voracious, and prey upon animals much larger than themselves 
They hunt chiefly by night, hut when pressed by hunger destroy and 
carry away their prey in the open day The larger species of the 
spotted kind are all excellent swimmers, and cross over nvers, or visit 
the islands where the Capybaras are generally found, and which 
seldom escape the fatal bound Although there are several in¬ 
stances, yet comparatively speaking they seldom attack man, but 
they do not seem to fear him, as they enter the huts of Indians, and 
carry away their dogs, while they leave their owners undisturbed 
m their hammocks Their claws are the chief instruments of attack 
and defence, and they are for that purpose strongly hooked, and 
capable of being retracted whilst not m use Their canme teeth are 
strong, two m each jaw, cutting teetfr small, and grinders shaped 
like an arrow head 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 

Hisloire Naturelle des Poissons d'eau douce de l Europe Centrale 
Par L* Agassiz l er Livraison, contenant les a Salmones Oblong 
folio Neuchatcl, 1839 

Natural History and Illustrations of the British Salmomdtc By Sir 
William Jardme, Bart Part First Elephant Folio Edinburgh, 
1839 

On the Growth of the Salmon in Freshwater By William Yarrcll, 
F L S , V P Z S , with Six coloured frustrations of the Fish of 
the Natural Size Oblong Folio Van Voorst London, 1839 

1 he titles of the works which wc have placed at the head of this 
notice will show that the interest which the Natural History of the 
S llmomdae has of late excited, has in no way decreased either in this 
country or on the Continent, and wc smcertly trust that the indivi¬ 
duals who are now devoting their talents to the elucidation of the 
hibits and structure of this family of fishes of much importance 
commercially and possessing great scientific interest, may be enabled 
to carry on their investigations until the complete history of the 
subject is attained 

At the commencement of the present century, the history of the 
British fishes composing this family had for a considerable period 
remained stationary But then, various experiments began to be 
tried, with the view of ascertaining the time required by the fry or 
smelts to attain a certain weight after leaving the rivers, w hich was 
very satisfactorily established, showing a remarkably rapid increase 
in weight and size 1 his fact, previously surmised, had given rise to 
the conclusion, that the joung on hatching from the ova increased 
with equal rapidity, while the history of a little fish provincially 
known* in Scotland as the Parr,*created much discussion, and no little 
difference of opinion, whether it was a young state of the Salmon 
or a full-grown and perfect fish The immense decrease of the Salmon 
fisheries also called for investigation, and although the habits of the 
species which composed the chief staple of the fisheries were prac¬ 
tically known to the i axmen, the proprietors or their factors were 
not sufficiently conversant with their growth, migration, or breeding, 
either to impose salutary restrictions m the leases, or to check the in¬ 
discriminate and over killing of the fish, winch wag almost the sole 
cause -of the decrease , the latter caused the appointment of various 
Parliamentary Committees, which published reports containing an 
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immense but undigested mass of information, and which might have 
elicited much more had the members of them given some attention 
to the obscure points in the history of the family before examining 
the witnesses The difficulty of investigating the subject is we ac¬ 
knowledge great, and when we know that it has been undergoing 
strict research by persons well qualified for the task for several years 
without complete information being obtained, we feel even more 
anxious to understand the mystbry which involves the ** lives and 
loies* of these very valuable inhabitants of our rivers and oceans 
Mr Yarrell Sir W Jardme, Dr Parnell, and Mr Shaw of Drum- 
lanug arc all either now, or have been very lately woikmg on this 
subject, and'the fruits of their researches will eventuilly leave little 
to be accomplished Sir Francis M ickenzie of Gailoch is about to 
form extensive stews for the bleeding of salmon, and to re-perform 
some of Mr Shaw s experiments The experiments of the latter ob- 
seiver detailed to the Royal Society of Edinburgh md published in 
Professor Jameson’s Journal, are of the greatest importance, they 
have been conducted with great e ire, and so far as they have been 
prosecuted hue been accompanied by results as sitisfictory perhaps 
as w t could expect from the w hole difficulty of the subject I he sum 
of our knowledge at th§ present time, so far as regards the common 
S Union is, that w e have hitherto been in error m considering its 
growth to be rapid during the first stages of its existence, and that it 
does not migrate until at least one vear s residence in the fresh waters 
On re iching the sea however the increase in size becomes very great, 
exceeding one pound in w eight monthly It has been further pro\ ed 
incontestably we think by Mr Shaw, that the great proportion of 
the small fish called Parrs, or m the English rivers Pinks*, arc the 
first state of the young Salmon pru ious to its assuming the migratory 
dress, but the additional proposition that the Parr docs not exist 
at all as a distinct fish, is extremely questionable, and still requires 
investigation At present the opinions of all our best ichthyologists 
ire in favour of its distinctness, and the minute and careful differences 
detailed by Dr Parnell m his “ FiBhes of the Frith of Forth,” go 
very far to prove everything that is wanting The history of the other 
migratory fish remains nearly m the same state in which it has been 
for the last thirty years, though* the works before us have commenced 
then elucidation, and some experiments are now m progress The 
geographical distribution of the species has not been at all at- 

* bee Mi Yarrcli's figures m the woik we have placed at the head of this 
notice 
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tempted, and the facts which relate or bear upon it are few in num¬ 
ber 

rhe publication of the History of the Freshwater Fishes of Central 
Europe by M Agassiz has been looked forward to with interest by 
British ichthyologists Some of the plates for it were engraved so 
far back as 1832, and the long time which it has been known to be m 
preparation, with the high scientific character of its author, raised 
the expectations of those who were studying the same subject The 
first Uvraison of plates has now reached this country, accompanied 
only with simple explanations so that we do not yet lcceive the 
views of M Agassiz upon many of the obscure points, but can only 
guess it what may be his probable conclusions r lhe mode of publi¬ 
cation is how ever otherwise excellent each livraison being intended 
to contain complete illustrations of a family or group, so that the 
whole is brought undei review at once and is not scattered about as 
so commonly occurs in works which appear in numbus The tle- 
senptu c letter-press to this part is promised with the pi ites of the 
second which are to illustrate the Coregoni 

The plates are lithogr iphic, are minutely executed, and those de¬ 
voted to the details of the fins, scaling and m igmficd iiguies are 
very useful A plate of details is given with each species The 
others represent the fish in its various states incident to ige and 
sc ison 1 he first series show the Salmon, M md F , in its breed¬ 
ing dress, and a female in the state of summer or high condition 
after ha\ mg newly entered a river r l hese figures lead us to believe, 
wliat we have long suspected that the Salmon of mauy of the 
continental nvcis differed or was not identical with the common 
British fish They are reduced from specimens upwards of three feet 
in length, at this age and size the tail in both sexes of the latter 
would be completely square, and the scale represented fig 3 tab 1 a 
is fully two-thirds less The markings in tab 2 also differ much Six 
plates are devoted to the illustration of £ jano Some of the figures 
are of importance as showing what is to be understood by the S mar - 
moratus, Cuv , and the S sylvaticus of Shrank but with the En¬ 
glish synonyms we cannot agree, they are given, “ the I rout the 
common Trout, the river Trout, the Gtllaroo, the Parr (a young 
Trout ) " Now the Gtllaroo of Ireland still requires imestigatipn 
and we have reason to believe that it will form a distinct species 
Ihe Parr of Scotland has no connexion with S fario * and the 

* For distinctive characters between the Scotch. Parr and common 6 fat to 
see Sir W Jurdinc in Proceedings of Berwickshuc Club for chauuteia 
separating it from the joung of the Salmon and migritmy limit, see Mr 
\ an ell s liutish bodies, and Dr Paiuell, bodies of the Jbulh of t oi ill 
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figure given its the supposed “ Parr or young Trout” has been un¬ 
doubtedly designed from a young specimen of true £ fario Wc may 
also remark that all the examples figured are from specimens agree¬ 
ing with a very marked but not uncommon variety of the Scottish 
<S farto found in the smaller alpine streams On tab III b are 
given representations of the head of a deformed Trout, similar to 
that represented by Mr Yarrell, and which we know to occur m se¬ 
veral lochs m Wales and in Scotland, and to be not uncommon m the 
localities where it is found The malformation is extremely uni¬ 
form or similar m all the specimens or representations of it which 
we have seen, but the cause has not yet been noticed, nor has it been 
attempted to be accounted for Is the race continued by breeding 7 

Seven plates illustrate two species of migratory Trout which are 
given under the names of S' trutla and lacustris, Lnm * In these 
we think we recognise the two British fishes which have been con¬ 
founded under the provincial name of “ Sea Trout ’ They arc very 
distinct in some of their states, and the form of the tail distinguishes 
them, together with the colours during the breeding season, but we 
should have preferred to have seen figures of these species when in 
high condition, residence in a lake may m various ways influence 
the form The young of these fish constitutes the S albus of Fleming 
Should the 5 trutta of this work not stand as <5? eriox of WiUughb ? 

The Char are all placed under -S umbla, Linn , and the “ Welsh 
Char” is given as dh English synonym Although we know the Char 
to vary very considerably, we are inclined to refer the British fish to 
two species, chiefly distinguished by the great difference m the scaling 
Those figured by M Agassiz seem all referable to the “ Northern 
Char” of modern British writers 

S hucho of the Danube, unknown in the British waters, is repre¬ 
sented m the young and adult states, and the last plates delineate the 
Thymallus vexilltfer, Agass, or Common Grayling, found only by 
the British ichthyologist m certairw districts m England 

In looking at the list of the Salmon of Britain and Central Europe 
comparatively, we are prepared for a close resemblance of species , 
but from the work before us we perceive one species, S hucho of 
the Danube, which does not occur fti Britain or Ireland, while we 
find omitted the Bull Trout of the river Tweed, (the S ertox of some 
authors, but not of Willughby,) and the great *lrout of the Scotch, 
Irish, and North of England lakes These we have no doubt in being 
distinct species, and it appears to us remarkable that the latter should 

* We are presuming that the S lacustris here given is a migratory 
species, and if so wc think the name objectiouable 
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be wanting to the Swiss lakes Among the common Trout, S farw, 
we feel inclined to adopt more species than those of the Swiss ich¬ 
thyologist, but as the specimens now figured are chiefly mer varie¬ 
ties, and certainly all one species, we are not so able to judge how 
the varieties in the lakes of Central Europe agroe with those from 
the lochs of Scotland and Ireland or how the characters which wc 
think entitle them to separation are kept upm other localities We 
shall look anxiously for the appearadee of the Second Livraison and 
the letter-press, when we shall endeavour to enter more fully upon 
this curious subject, m the mean time we would wish that encou¬ 
ragement to the work m this country which is due to the persever¬ 
ing zeal of its author 

The History of the British Snlmomda, by Sir W Jardme, which 
stands next upon our list is a work which has also been some time 
in preparation, and of which the first Fasciculus of six plates is now 
published* The figures are here drawn as near the size of life as 
that of the paper w ill admit of and are ‘engraved with the view of 
giving the effect of the newly taken fish , all the details of anatomy, 
scaling, and outward structure, which require most minute execu¬ 
tion, being reserved for the volume which will contain the descrip¬ 
tive letter press, and which will appear with the last fasciculus of the 
plates The sketches for the colouring we know to have been nearly 
nil made at the water’s edge from the fish when newly caught thus 
endeavouring to preserve an imitation of the nch tints which so 
quickly fade, and are lost m preserved specimens, and the depart¬ 
ment itself has been entrusted to, and performed with much credit 
by Mr Bayfield of London It is expected that the whole species 
found m the waters of Britain and Ireland will be illustrated m six 
fasciculi, or upon from thirty-six to fort/ plates 

On the two first plates before us are figured the Gilse or state of 
S salar before having spawned, the second being named with a ? and 
considered to represent the same state of the second species of Bri¬ 
tish Salmon, whose history has scarcely yet been noticed by our 
ichthyologists Plate 3 represents S albus of Fleming, given under 
that name to identify without doubt the fish alluded to in the " Bri¬ 
tish Animals,” and so often referred to by our modern writers This 
is now known to be the young of our migratory species confused 
together, and m this state extremely difficult to separate 4 is a 
variety of the large S ferox, which we noticed M Agassiz does not 
include m his list of the fishes of Central Europe , the specimen is 


* See Prospectus published in Annuls of Nat History, vol u p 138 
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remarkable for the close and numuous spottings over the whole 
body 5 are two beautiful lacustrine varieties of S farto , and 6 
exhibits figures of the Loclimaben Coregonus, C Willughben, Jard 
The second fasciculus, which is in preparation will contain, 1 S so¬ 
lar, adult male m the dress of the spawning season, 2 S salat m 
a \ ery young state , 3 S trutta , adult 4 S trwtta m the dress 
of spawning reason , 5 S fano river varieties , and 6 5 farto in 
the spawning dress 

The work of Mr Yalrell forms another interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the Natural History of the Salmon The young of the 
Salmon (in the district where the experiments were made called 
Pinks) were put into an artificial lake on the property of I homas 
Upton Esq of Ingmire Hall having no outlet or feeder by which 
other fish could gain admittance 1 hese were afterwards taken at 
intervals of from eleven to twenty-seven months, and Mr YarrtH’s 
description and plates detail and exhibit the changes and appearance 
of the fish when taken from the lake The experiments of Mr Up¬ 
ton and Mr Parker corroborate in geneial wlnt Mr Shaw has so 
successfully proved in Scotland, and are interesting as showing 
the change in colouring undergone by the Pmks at the period when 
the clear and silvery scaling is assumed, but beyond the time when 
the migratory change takes place we cannot depend upon the in¬ 
crease of w eight or size Any one accustomed to see many Salmon 
in different states fresh from their native rivers, and to compare them 
with fish kept artificially, could at once say that Nos 4, 5, and 6 had 
been kept in fresh water , tins is particularly evident in the form of 
Nos 4 and 5, and we would account for the comparatively fine con¬ 
dition of No 6 by the lake bung newly completed, and unstockcd 
(we presume) with other fish It is well known how much common 
Trout are influenced in their condition by being placed m a newly 
formed pond or lake Hie drawings by Mr C Curtis illustrating 
Mr Yarrtll’s paper were exhibited to the British Association at 
Newcastle, and were then much admired The coloured engravings 
from these now published, arc executed with great minuteness and 
delicacy 

Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa during the years 

1836 and 1837, from the Cape of Good Hope through the Terrt- 

tot tes of the Chief Moselekatse to the tropic of Capricorn By 

Captain W C Hams 8vo Bombay, 1838 Murray, London 

(Reprinted) 1839 

Ihis olume may perhaps be thought by some scarcely to come 
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under the range of works which should be noticed m the 4 Annals, 
but as the author tells us that “ both from education and taste,’ he 
“ possessed an ardent desire to contribute his mite to the geography 
and natural history of the countries’ lie “was about to explore, and 
that there ire interspersed through the work anecdotes of several 
rare animals, which though not written foi the naturalist are ex¬ 
tremely interesting to lum we have thought it worthwhile to brmg 
it under the notice of our readers Capt Harris seems to have been 
born a sportsman, possessing the bump of destructiveness in its fullest 
development At a very early age (1G) he received a commission in 
the army in India where he was entered ’ at the Lion and Tiger 
of the East but not satisfied with the gorgeous «cencry and abun¬ 
dant game which this continent produced , hankering after the tales 
of travellers m the plains of Southern Africa, and considcnng that 
country as the fairy land of sport ” the " hunter s paradise,” he 
took advantage of a banishment to the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Medical Board to project a realization of his young dreams of the 
interior, and having found a brother sportsman, they set out upon 
their expedition with a retinue of horses, oxen, wagons, and Hot¬ 
tentots for Giaham’s I own travel by Kuruman or New Litikoo 
to the residence of Moselekatse the M ltabili chief, penetrate stdl 
northward to the river Limpopo, and return again to the colony 
by the route of the Vaal river The volume is pleasantly written, and 
carncs on both the sport^mm and naturalist Some of tlu descrip 
tions of scenery are beautifully sketched and if some of the hunting 
•scenes seem as if coloured with a sportsman s licence, and the rifle is 
used with Kentucky precision, wc can excuse the enthusiasm which 
prompted the tale, and knowing the feelings which excite the com¬ 
paratively puny European sportsman, who has hooked and mas¬ 
tered his fiist twenty-five or thirty pound Salmon, or sees his first 
red Deer fall m the glens of Athol or the wild forests of Ross, we 
can join with the “ tingling excitement” experienced when gallop¬ 
ing side by side with the 4 Swan necked Giraffe,” and the 44 burst¬ 
ing exultation” when looking down on the first noble prize he had 
won 

To the naturalist the volume is interesting as detailing different 
traits in the habits of several of the .rarer Antelopes It confirms 
the remarkable manner in which many of the species are restricted, 
as it were almost by a line, within certain bound tries, and the 
incredible troops in which they migrate and are spread over the in¬ 
terior, where the arrows and pitfalls or traps of the natives, and 
the ravages of the larger Fehtue are as nothing compared with the 
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increase All these animals are said by Capt Hams to be easily 
overtaken by a good and well-conditioned horse, their very speed 
being their destruction, frantic terror at such novel enemies causing 
them to spend their strength in the exertions of a few miles The 
speed of the Camelopard is extraordinary, but “ our best horses 
were able to close with him m about two miles ” 

The great fault of Capt Hams s book is a constant attempt to 
assume a scientific character, which every page contradicts There 
is no precise information on the subject either of zoology or geogra¬ 
phy, the two branches which the author particularly boasts of lus 
desire to investigate , he docs not appear to ha\ e made a single ob 
servation to ascertain cither the latitude, longitude, or elevation of 
the places he visited, nor to have carried any instruments for that 
purpose, and this is the more to be regretted, as he visited a part of 
the country very seldom penetrated by Europeans I he positions 
on his map are consequently laid down at least 20° wrong in lati¬ 
tude, and their longitude of course must have been taken at random 
Though not a practised zoologist, Capt Harris s hints on habits and 
localities are often valuable, and they are given but as incidental 
to the great thread of his discourse, which is a lively narrative of a 
shooting excursion and nothing more, but this very character de 
pnves them of suspicion To the end of the volume is added a de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of the Mammalia of Southern Africa but which 
contains little that was not previously known it is m fact chiefly 
copied (though without acknowledgement) from Dr Andrew Smith’s 
“ African Zoology,’ a small work printed at Cape Town about eight 
or ten years since, and we believe never published, though freely cir¬ 
culated among the friends of the amiable and talented author 
We have thus attempted to give a fair and impartial account of 
Capt Harris’s volume It is wntten m the lively dashing spirit of 
a soldier and a sportsman no one can read it without amusement 
and few without some instruction , and if truth has obliged us to 
mmgle some slight censure with our general praise of the perform 
ance, it is because the pretensions which the author makes to sci¬ 
entific knowledge create expectations which are disappointed m the 
perusal * 

Deutschlands Lebermoose m getrockncten Exemplaren Htrau«gege- 
ben von Dr J W P Hubener und C F E Genth 8vo Mtunz 
Flonan Kupferberg, 1836—1839 Nos 1 to 5 

To such of our readers as are students or collectors of Crypto- 
gamie plants, and we hope and believe that this class of botanists has 
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greatly increased of late m this country, we strongly recommend 
this collection of specimens of the Hepdticae of Germany Each 
number contains 25 specimens with the names and localities but 
unaccompanied with description* As might be expected the great 
mojouty of the plant 1 - given belong to the genus Jungcrmanma, but 
specimens referic<1 to the genera Rtccia Mat(hantia, Anthoceros, 
anl others recently sq arated from these are also given, so that the 
collection may ultimately include as,fai as possible, all the species 
of Ilepaticc found in Germany lhc specimens are good, and very 
well preserved 

A Rcrtnlonu Flat a Itahcu *nte s Plantas in Italia et tn Insults cir- 
iviMitantibub '•jtontt navt cutes Bononwc, 1833-39 8vo 
We hdve rectntly received the first Fasciculus of tlie 4th volume 
of the above work which we- mu it crave the pirdon of oui botanical 
readers for not hiving soonei introduced to thoir notice It is quite 
unnccessuy foi us to say an) tiling in pi Rise of the high botanical 
itt unmenti of . rot Bertolom since they are nnivers ill) allowed to 
have liised him into the fiist rank of modern botanists, a chuacter 
fully supported by the work before us It is the author s intention 
to describe all the plants indigenous to Italy and the adjacent islands, 
and this be has now done (in the hrst three volumes), as far as the 
end of Pc nt indna, in a moie complete manner with fuller dost up¬ 
turns more numerous s)non)ms and with a greatci number ot cri¬ 
tical and explanator) observations than wc have met vtith in any 
other Flora In the part commencing the fourth volume which is 
now more particularlv under our notice the mass Hixandua is com¬ 
menced , and m order to com cy some idea of the extent of the Flora, 
and the space devoted to the several species wc append a list of the 
genera desenbr d in this fasciculus of 128 octavo piges and mark 
by the numbers following each name the number of species included 
m each genus — Galanthvs 2, Lcucojum 5, A7// c/wii* 12, Pancra¬ 
tium 2, Stternbetgia 2, Allium 31 I if turn 5 Fnlillaria 3 Etythro- 
mum 1 Tuhpa 8, Oi mthogalvm 12 Scil/a 12 4sphodelus 5, Anthe- 
ricum 4 In Sir J E Smith s English Flora * the corresponding 
genera occupy only 22 pages ind include 24 species , in Butolom s 
work they occupy 128 pages and include 114 species 

We cannot too highly recommend tins work to the notice of Bri¬ 
tish botanists, more especially from its including (as far as at pre¬ 
sent published) nearly all the native plants o + our own countn dnd 
placing them in juxtaposition with the numerous allied sjeeies 
which are found in the south of Europe 

Ann Nut Hist Vol 4 No 25 Ion 1810 2 u 
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Vcrseichmss der in Jahre 1832 im bit lichen Theile der Altai-gcbtrges 
gesammelten Pflanzen Em Supplement zur Flora Altaica, von A1 
v Bunge 8vo St Petersburg, 1836 

This Supplement to the Flora Altaica is quite essential to all those 
who possess that excellent work It is extracted from the M6moires 
de 1’Academie dc St Petersbourg, and contains a catalogue, with nu¬ 
merous descriptions and observations, of the plants collected by M 
Bunge in the eastern part of the Altai Mountains in 1832 and not¬ 
withstanding its German title, is whollv written in Latin Many new 
plants are described, and fuller accounts given of species incom¬ 
pletely noticed in the Flora Altaica 

Fungorum ct Byssorum Illustrationes, fyc By F Fulg Chevallier 
Fasc I With 52 coloured Plates Lipsisn Strasburgi et Pansns, 
1837 

This work contains many beautifully d awn and well-executed 
plates, especially of the larger Fungi The illustrations of the more 
minute species we think far less happy and they are extremely poor 
m anatomical details We find, too, more than one well-known spe¬ 
cies published as new 

Pterodima mvea is clearly Isana mtricata, var sub simplex, Sebum 
Fusisponum palustre has long since been published by Dcsmazi&re, 
under the name of Psiloma Arundmis, and it is described in the third 
volume of Fries 

Pstloma Bitxi, already placed by Fries m the genus Fusisponum, lias 
a new specific name given to it 

If we mistake not, Mthalium mtelanum is a state of Ltcea cyhndrica, 
figured by Nees under the name of Dermodium fattax 
A few other points of less importance might be noticed 
With these exceptions the work may be pronounced as a beautiful 
contribution to the stock of Mycological illustrations, though it does 
not make any important addition to our knowledge of Fungi 

Linneea Vol XIII Part 3 1839 

On the development of the spores in Anthoceros Items , by Prof 
Mohl With a Plate —Appendix to observations on the hairs in the 
air-tubes of Limnanthemvm and Villarsta , by Dr S F Hoffmann — 
Observations on Amencan Bauhtnue, by Dr Vogel—Synopsis of 
Scandinavian Drabte , by A1 Ed Lmdblom —Notice of the con¬ 
tinuation of B$rtlmg and Hampe’s Vegctabilia Cellularm by Hampc 
alone 
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British Coleoptera delineated, consisting of Figures ofhtl the Genera 
of British Beetles drawn m outline By W Spry MBS, ^dited 
by W L Shuckard Lib R S Nos 1—6 To be continued 
Monthly, each Number containing Six Plates and Illustrating 
nearly fifty Genera • 

This work, of which six numbers have regularly appeared, is adapted 
to serve as an illustration to the different works on the subject pub¬ 
lished without plates The figures of the insects are faithfully and 
correctly drawn, considering at the same time the low price at which 
they are published, scarcely three farthings a genus They are not 
indeed to be compared to the artistical plates of Curtis, but they are 
accurate enough to serve the purposes for which they are intended, 
and are executed m a style of lithography which we have not before 
seen employed in this country though much used on the continent 
for natural history publications, and are well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose of illustration 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

LUfatKAK SOCIETY 

December 3 —Edward Forster, Esq , V P , in the Chair 

The Rev W S Hore exhibited a specimen of a remarkable va¬ 
riety of Duck supposed to he hybrid between the Anas Boschas 
and Anas acuta of Linnaeus 

Read “ Descnptions of three Vegetable Monstrosities lately found 
at York ” By the Rev W Hmcks M A , F L S 

Two of these monstrosities occur m species of Ins, and much re¬ 
semble each other The species are I versicolor and I sambucina 
They have 5 parts m each circle, except that the inner circle of pe¬ 
tals consists of 4 m one instance and only 3 m the other It is suf¬ 
ficiently manifest that they are produced by the union of two flowers 
to form each, and they lead to the conclusion that when Irises with 
4 parts in each circle occur (winch are not very uncommon) they are 
unions of two flowers, one-third part of each having perished in the 
junction Various other monstrosities consisting m the union, of 
two flowers were compared with the subjects of the description, par¬ 
ticularly some of CEnothera, flowers having 7 petals, 14 stamens, 
and 7 stigmas, where the parts preserved in the union are in exactly 
the same proportion as m the Irises 

The third specimen described as a monstrous union of 4 flowers 

2 n 2 
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m Scrophularm nodosa The flower-stalk may be perceived to be 
formed by the adherence of several stalks Ihe parts found are 15 
sepals 16 petals, 20 stamens, 2 separate ovaria, each with 2 carpels, 
and a third ovarium formed by the adherence of 2 more, and con¬ 
sisting of 8 carpels Explanations were attempted of the m inner in 
which the union of 4 flowers would account for these numbers of 
parts Ihe increased developement of the circle of stamens 5 ap¬ 
pearing for each flower, though of these several arc united in threes 
together, and two are imperfect, and the increased number of carpels 
in two of the united flowers, are interesting facts ihey show that 
the union of the flowers had the effect of diminishing and rendering 
more equable the pressure on the interior circles so as to allow of 
the growth of parts which are usually abortive 

There was also read, " A monograph of Streptopus with the de¬ 
scription of a new genus now first separated from it By D Don, 
Esq , Libr L S Prof Bot King’s College 

The genus Streptopus was established by the elder Richard in 
Michaux s Flora Boreali-Amencana and was intended to include, 
besides the Uvutai ta amplexifolia of Linn eus, which is to be regarded 
as the type, two other species, then cntiielj new to botanists, namely 
S roseus and lanuginosvs 1 he first is common to Europe ind Ame¬ 
rica, while the two last are confined to the latter continent A fourth 
species a native of Gosamgthan and Kamaon, was described under 
the name of simplex in the * Prodromus Florae Nepalensis ’ 1 he lanu- 
gtnosus is considered by Professor Don as the type of a new genus, 
which he has named Pro^artes, and which is distinguished from 
Streptopus by its lengthened fil iments binary pendulous ovula, and 
terminal inflorescence In Streptopus the filaments are short with 
erect sagittate anthers, the cells of its baccate pericarpiura are po- 
lyspermous, the seeds erect, and the flowers are axillary and solitary 
Both genera belong to the Snnlaceee, and serve to connect that family 
with Melantkacea: The characters of the new genus and of the 
species belonging to both are here subjoined — 

1 S amplexifohus (Lam et DeCand FI Franc 3 p 174), glaber, 
peduncuha medio convolutis appendiculatis, sepahs obtuse acunn- 
natis, unthens sagittate acummati\ stigmate trilobo, baccee locuhs 
6-sperrms 

2 S roseus (Mich FI Bor Amer l p 201 ), birtelhis, folns cihatis, pe- 
duntuhs recurvatis subbiflom, sepahs lanceolatis acumimtis, anther is 
bicmpulitis filamentorum longiludine, stigmatibus stylo G pld bievi- 
onbus, bacoce locuhs 4—6 spermis 

3 S simplex { Don, Piodr p 48), glaber, peduncuha rectis ? nudis, se 
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pahs obtusia, an them coidato lanceolatis obtusis, stigmatibua fltyli sub- 
longitudine, baccae loculis 10—12 spermis 

PROSARTES 
Streptopi sp , Mich 

Permnihium 6-ph}llum, petiloideum, campanulatum, sequale, deciduum 
Jolwhs basi fo\eolatis v saccatis Stamina 6, bisi sepaloium adnata, 
snmilque decidua Anther# eiecle, innate, obtusn, bilotulares, nma 
dnphci marguudi longituduidliter dehibcentes Ovarium liberum, J 
locuHrc loculis biovulatis omits obo\ itis, a placentas apice ptndulis 1 
Stigmata >, bicussuna, rccmvata Pericarpmm baccatum, i locularc 
Semina solium, v raims bin i 

Ilcrbr (Amir boi ) perennes, pube iamnia vrshta;, thuomate dtvtso mill- 
furphc C mies ten tiuscuh Jholia sessilta, thlatata Inflorestuitia 
iumtnahs, umbellata Baci i lubra 

1 P lanuginosa, umbcllis bilious stssilibus, sepalis lanceolatis acuim- 
natis 1-rierwis basi fovcolitis, st\lo glabio, loins cordato-ov atis subam 
plexit wilibus utunqiu pubi sttntibus 

2 P Mtn&it sii, umbilhs stssilibus bifloris, sip ills oblongis niueronatis G- 
ncrvns in tigme levolutis basi saccatis, stylo longissuno piloso, loins 
oi alls scssilibus glabriusculis 

1 his new species is a nativ e of the north-west coast of America 
where it was first found by Mr Menzies m the voyage of discovery 
under Vancouvei, and it has been very propuly named in compli¬ 
ment to that ventr iblc hot mist 

The pi mt bears a close resemblance to some species of Disporum, 
and it moieover agrees with that genus m its sepals being produced 
into a shoit spur or pouch at their base The lloweis are consi- 
deiably larger than those of lanuginosa and they are appaiently of a 
yellow colour r l he stjle is long and copiously hairy The genus 
is essentially distinguished from Disporum by its innate anthers, 
nearly concrete styles, and pendulous seeds 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

March 12, 1839 —William Yarrell, Esq , in the Chair 

Mr Ogilby communicated a portion of a letter which he had re¬ 
ceived from M Pemminck It related to two species of Monkeys, 
Colobus fuhgtnosus and Papio speciosus, the former M Temmtnck 
considers identical with the Bay-Monkey of Pennant and he states 
that this opinion is founded upon its agreement with a coloured 
drawing now m his possession , tins drdwmg having been taken 
by Sydenham Edwaids from the specimen of the Bay Monkey 
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formerly in the Levcrian Museum, and which is the original of Pen 
nant s description 

The Macacus speciosus of M F Cuvier is stated by M Tem- 
nunck to be founded upon an immature specimen of a species of 
Macacus which inhabits Japan, the habitat of Molucca Islands 
given by M F Cuvier being founded upon error The specimen 
was originally taken from Japan to Java, where it died, the skin 
was presen cd, and M Diard having obtained possession of it, sent 
it to the Pans Museum , and as there was no label attached, M F 
Cuvier imagined it to be a native of the place whence M Diard had 
sent it 

Mr Fox exhibited several birds, which he stated had formed 
part of an extensive collection made m Iceland by the Curator 
the Durham Museum 

May 14, 1839 —Sir John P Boileau, Bart, in the Chair 

The Rev F W Hope exhibited a portion of his collection of in¬ 
sects, m order to illustrate a paper entitled * A Monograph on Mr 
William Sharp MacLeay s Coleopterous Genus Euchlora ” 

Genus Euchlora, MacLeay 

Melolontha, Linn , Fab & Olivier 
Antenna articulis novem, basilan conico elongate, 2do, 3tio, 4to, 
5to et 6to brevibus subglobosis, capitulo ovato, tnphyllo, elongate, 
antennarum longitudims totius haud dimidium sequante 

Labrum prominulum, clypeo fere absconditum, margme antico 
lmeari, ciliato, emargmato, lateribus rotundatis 
Mandibula latitantes, subtngonse suprk planae, latere externo 
rotundato, mterno cihato, ad apicem 3-dentato 

Maxilla caule subtngono-tnquetro, ad apicem mflexse 6-den- 
tatie 

Palpi maxillares articulo terminpli cylmdnco ovato 
Labiates articulis 2do et ultimo longitudine sequalibus hoc sub¬ 
ulate 

Men turn subquadratum, tnargme antico emargmato anguhs trun- 
catis rotundatis ac latenbus sinuatis, posticfe valdb convcxis 
Cap/ut subquadratum clypeo lateribus rotundatis margme reflexo 
Corpus ovatum convexum posticb elytns baud opertum Thorax 
subquadratus ad basm duplo longior quam latior, latere postico 
sinuato vix lobato 

Scutellum parvum cordato-truncatum Sternum haud productum 
Pedes validfusculi tibns anticis 3-dentatis Tursorum ungues 
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posticorum mdivisi reliquorum ex unguibus unus bifidus, alter m- 
divisus 

* It is in the warm and tropical regions of the world that we find 
vastness one of the leading characteristics of animal life It is m 
the same regions also, amongst the class of insects, that we find a 
corresponding magnitude attended with a wonde-ful increase of spe¬ 
cies many examples of which might here he mentioned It is suf¬ 
ficient for our purpose at present to note only a few of them, such 
as the Sternocera, among the Bupreshdte, Lamia , belonging to the 
Longieorn beetles, and Mclolontha and Euchlora, well-known genera 
peitaming to the Lamtllicorns With regard to vegetation, there 
will also be found an equal magnitude of stature and a luxuriance 

foliage quite in proportion to what occurs even in the animal 
world If we look to the tropic il regions of Asia, Africa, and Ame¬ 
rica, we shall fand a similarity of character generally predominating 
but it is in the tropical jungle chiefly, and on the banks and estuaries 
of mighty rivers, that insects will be found, not only foimidable by 
their size, but remarkably numerous in species and individuals The 
genus Euchlora of Mr MacLeay, to which at present I wish to 
draw your attention, is not very distinguished for its size, although 
larger than all the allied gener i belonging to the family I he pre¬ 

dominating colour is green, and the abundance of individuals be¬ 
longing to some of the species is incalculable I may mention, en 
passant, that the thousands which have annually been imported 
into Europe, appear from inquiry not in the least to have thinned 
their numbers On one occasion I received forty Chinese boxes, 
and in each of them (I speak greatly within bounds) there were at 
least twenty specimens of Euchlora virtdis These boxes are im¬ 
ported into England, and other parts of Europe, m great quantities 
and there is scarcely a museum at home or abroad, however insig¬ 
nificant it may be, but exhibits its Atlas Moths, its purple-coloured 
Sagra, and less attractive Euchlora, in tolerable profusion I have 
stated aBove that the prevailing -colour of the species is green, but 
there are some exceptions The under side of some of them is 
usually a bronze, or a rose-coloured copper, some of them green 
above and beneath, others green above and yellow beneath, while 
some again are blue on the same side, with the play of light appearing 
of a violet colour With regard to the colour of insects, greens, al far 
as my observations go, naturally on one side merge into blues and 
violets, and on the other into orange and yellows Instead of occu¬ 
py mg the time of the meeting with a question at present (as far as 
regards insects) comparatively little studied or understood, I pro- 
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ceed to remark on the geographical distribution of the funuly Eu- 
chlonda Had some of the Continental entomologists been better 
acquainted with Mr M icLeay’s Horse Entomologies;, they certainly 
never would have considered Euchlora as an European genus In a 
late work, published in Paris the “ Histoire Naturellc dc* Ammaux 
4xticuh es (at page 1 Jo) we hnd under the generic name Enthloi a 
not onlj Mtmda and Apiostnna included, but also Anomala &c 
It 1 s * singular that the same appellation is given to twenty two spe¬ 
cies therein specified a shoit analj^is of which I now place before 
you and shall then allude more particularly to the genera composing 
the family the range oxer which it extends and mention the coun¬ 
tries and locilities in which tluv sever illy occur 

Of the above twenty two «pecies, five of them appeir to be tiue 
Euchlora two others belong to Mimela Kirbj another to Rhom- 
bonyx Kirby and the lemaimng fouiticnto Anomala ot Mcgerle as 
it now stands Bcfoic I conclude these remarks on the species of 
the genus before us it is necessary to state that I ha\e elevated 
huchlora to the rank of a family, the following genera properly be¬ 
longing to it 

EueHuoniojL, Hope 
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Genus 1 Euchloba 

“ I he family of Fuchloridce from the above table, consists of five 
genera and ncaily two hundred species which have fallen under my 
notice True Euchlora l «4ate, belongs exclusively to A«ia and its 
isles It occurs as far south as Manilla appears at Singapore, and 
runs from thence through the cortment of India up to the Hima¬ 
laya, the extreme eastern point appears to be Japan, while its 
western range does not reach Bombay, probably from the interven¬ 
tion of some physical barrier Captain Ezia Downes has taken it 
at Neemuch I lie Entomology of *that district essentially agrees 
m character with that of Calcutta and Madras, at the latter of which 
places Euchlora is taken 

Genus 2 Afhosterna 

“ This genus is not pecuhai to Asia, as some of the species are 
found in New Guinea 
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Genus 3 Mxmela • 

' i his elegant genus rivalling in colour and splendour the Bupres- 
tida, is confined to Asia, it ranges wherever Euchlora is found 

Genus 4 Ruombonyx 

“ This genus is probably peculiar to Asia # One species is found 
m China, and the other, I have reason to think, is only found m 
Asiatic Siberia 

Genus 5 Anomala 

‘ Anomila is common to the four quarters of the globe and may 
properly be divided into three it not four subgencra, which task I 
willingly leave to other entomologists 

In concluding these observations on Euchlora I have only to add 
that it may excite some ‘«urprise th it this genus extends fir into the 
Him ila>an legions it may be explained however satisfactorily by 
the influence of local causes It is an ascertained fact, that tropical 
vegetation often extends into high latitudes, and why then may we 
not expect to find injects which feed upon it, and are intended pro 
bably to keep it within due bounds ? 

Irom information given to me b} my friend Professor Royle, I 
state that the tropic girt base of the Himilayas is characterized by 
a vigorous and luxurious veget ition 

In the same regions there is also an uniformity or great equality 
of temperiture well adapted for immal as well as vegetable lift 
The exuberance of the latter idds to the humidity of the atmo¬ 
sphere, as well by the exhalation of the foliage a* by preventing 
free cvipoi ition ftom the soil In the boundless forest and intei - 
mmable jungle there will gener dly be found a great cqualitj of tem- 
peratuie, brought about m consequence of the umbrageous shelter 
impeding the absorption of heat by day as it checks the fice radia¬ 
tion of it at night It is then owing to the presence of tropical 
vegetation, united with moisture, that there arises considerable uni¬ 
formity of temperature , m a word, it is from local causes that we 
are tfnablcd to explain the reasons why we meet with the repre¬ 
sentatives of tropical genera of plants and insects extending into 
higher latitudes than at first might naturally be expected ' 

Sp 1 Euchioha vihidw, Fabneius 

Long lin 12, Lat lm 7 

E glabia , punctata, suprd viudts mtens mbtus cupreo-aurata, 
pedtbus cnpreis Sternum hand porrccium 

Vide Oliv Mel lab 9 fig 21 b 

Hab in Chin& # 

Varictis h elytns cupteo marginalia corporc suprh esmo tnar- 
gmato, antennuquc jttceis 
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This species is found also at Singapore, Assam, in Bengal, and m 
the island of Ceylon On the under side it is of a robe coloured 
copper appeanng about the sternum and the lower rings of the 
abdomen of a brassy vivid green 

fep 2 Eu juRisrn, MacLeay 
Long lm 11 , La f hn 6 

L niltdissima, glabro-punctala, suprd iindi oltvacea, subtiis 
vindi-cuprea, thorace utnnque punctis duobus rmpressn, pedibus 
vmdtbus , nitidis 

AnUnnct ptceee 7mo articulo vircsccnte Totum corpus sup*h 
vinde, aureo opahno colore tinclum , infra vtndi-ceneum, pedibus 
supra et mftd vmdtbus 
Hab in Java, Mus Dom MacLeay 

* I have received this species from Java, it vanes in si/e, and may 
at once be distinguished from E viridis by its smooth upper sur¬ 
face, which is of an opalescent bright green, its under side is also 
more brilliant, and of a golden-coloured bronze , the tibia, and tarsi 
arc mvanably green The Jp Mac Lean of Mr Kirby s Mfefe is 
only a large variety of this species ” 

bp 3 Eu CUPRIPES 

Long lm 12, Lat lm 65 

Affinis Euchl viridi, MacLeay at major Corpus ovatum , supra 
vinde glabrum subtiis rosco enpreum pedibus cvprc is 
" This insect is closely allied to E vindts MacLeay, it is, how¬ 
ever distinct Vindts in form ifc oval Cupripes, ovate the under 
side is of a rich rose coloured copper, without my aneous tinge I 
have received one specimen from Java, and a second from the I e- 
nassenm coast ” 

Hab in India Onentah Mus Dom Hope 

fep 4 Eu G RANDIS 
Long lm 14, Lat lin 8 

E glabra punctata supra viridis, mtens, subtiis viridt-cupt ea, tho¬ 
race utnnque puncto laterali medio levitei tmpresso, pedibusque 
vmdtbus 

Hab in Calcutta ? Mus Dom Hope 

“ I obtained this species from Calcutta, I am doubtful, however, if 
that be its real habitat It is stuck with a needle like most of the 
Chinese insects, and may have been imported into Calcutta Ik is at 
present the largest species of Euchlora I am acquainted with ” 

fep 5 Eu MacLkayava, Vigors 
Long lm Lat ^ 

E pdllide vtrescens, capite thotaceque punctis aureis conferht, 
splendenttbus, elytns punctatis flavo-margtnatis, corpora subtiis 
pedibusque aureo-cupreis 

Antenna aureo-cuprese Corpus subtiis pedesque aut eo-cuprei, al- 
bide pilosi Llypeus aureus Scutellum mtidum, pared punctatum 
Hab in India Onentah In Mus Dom Vigors 
“ It is difficult £0 convey, either by descnption or representation, 
a just idea of the beauty of this superb insect, which was obtained 
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from Madras It was named by Mr Vigors in honour of Mr William 
Sharp MacLeay ” 

Sp 6 Eu SMARAGDINA, EschcholtZ 
Long lin 11^-, lcit hn 5^ 

L suprd viridt-onchalcea, subtiis, femonbus , thoracis pygiduque 
margimbus ex terms fusco auratis, capite thoiaceque densf punctu- 
lahs, elylns vage punctulatis senebusque punctorum plunmis 
JTab m Insula, Luzonum, Manilla 
“The above insect I received from Dr Eschcholtz* ” 

Sp 7 Eu Sieboldii 
L ong 1m 10^, lat lin 6^ 

Jffims prcecedenh, glabra punctata, supra viridis, thoracis late- 
ralibus margitubus fusco auratis Pyguhum viridi cupreum Cor¬ 
pus mjru iosto cupreum, et mtidum Pectus subargcnted seuue 
obsitum Pedes supia undts, sabtus cupreo aurati, femoribus 
cupreis et nitidis 

Hub m Madagascar Captus celebcrrimo Macklotio 
1 his species is allied to E smaraydina of Eschcholtz but may at 
once be distinguished by the different colour of the pygidium , that of 
smaraydina bung of a brilliant gold colour ’ 

Sp 8 Eu albo-filosa, Siebold 
Long lin 10,lat lin 5 

P glabra punctata supra viridis subtits roseo cuprea et mtida albo-pi- 
losa, femoribus tibus tarsisque concolonbus ( apvt vinde antennis 
fusco-pueis margmes thoracis aurato vuides Scutellum poslict 
cupreum Elytra lineis longitudinalibus impressa, sutura late mn- 
dis, margimbus e medio elytrorum ad apicemfusco-membranaceis 
Corpus infrii roseo cupreum, albo-pilosum Pygidium vinde et 

tomentosum Pedes cuprei 
Hab in Japonic 

“This singular insect was sent to me by my fnend De Haan of 
Leyden It is remarkable for a dilated margin to the elytra, which 
appears to be membranous 1 he pubescence also of this species is 
singular ” 

Sp 9 Eu Martinii, Kirby's MSS* 

Long lm 10, lat lin 5^ 

E viridis, capite margimbus thoracis auratis, elytris lineis duabus ton- 
gitudinalxbus for titer impressis Pygidium viruh cupreum Cor¬ 
pus mfrit roseo-cupreum, femoribus nitidis 
Hab in Chin&? 

“ This insect is evidently distinct from any species yel described, 
it is m a very mutilated state, no tibiae and tarsi remaining It is 
described from the Rev William Kirby’s collection, liberally given 
to the Entomological Society by that able naturalist " 

Sp 10 Eu bicolob. Fab 
Long lm 9, lat lm* 5 

* It has been reported that the above entomologist tiled of cholera it 
appears however that he died of a bdious fever 
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Caput viride, fiiargme clypei riifescenteantennis rubto fuscis, glabra 
supra viridis, sub/us testacea, pedibtts apue aureis Statura Eu- 
chloree viruiis at duplb minor suprtl tota viridis, glabra, obsiura, 
immaculata subtus obscunor, testacea, aneo lolore tinita fe¬ 
mora palhdiora tibia; et tarsi autti, (tab) pygidio obscure vmdi 
I'anat tolore suprO, viridi mtido, subtus auieo, et elytris wterdum 
upu e riifvt 

Hah in lav i 

Fabricm** described this insect hom fen Jo^iph Banks s cabinet 
as a specie 4 ! fiorn the Cape of Good Hope Olivier copied tbe error 
and figured one ‘•pc cimcn, as obtained from the inland of Bourbon 
Both writer's are m error as to lot ilit) as the insect is peruli ir to 
Java and tlu East Indian continent Mr Kirby his mined the 
above spoon in h s collection E Brighhicllii which I regard only as 
a sj non) m of E bit olor 

fep 1 1 Eir FERPLEXA 

Long lm 8 lat lm 4^ 

L glabra, supra viridis, subjils pallidf testacea tibm tarsisque roseo 
tupreis Ajfinis prcecedcnti at minor Caput viride margine anticu 
subrujo, antennis testaceis Corpus supril viride, glabrum subtus 

testaicum femonbus toncolonbus, tibus tarsisque toseo cupras, 
pygulio vmdi postice flaveseente 

Hab in igro Ncpalensi 

'This species I received from my late lamented fnend General 
Ilardvucke ind for a long time I regarded it as the true bicolor of 
P ibncius Professor De II lan of Leyden has 1 itelysent me E bit olor 
Fab , fiorn the i^lind of Java I h ive therefore been obliged to name 
an insu t which I reg irded as previously described Xhe species are 
clostly allied and might have puzzled any individual The concise 
descriptions of Fabricius necessarily lead to error It is of the 
highest importance, then, to obtain authentic specimens from sources 
which may he relied on, and I feci satisfied, that with regard to in¬ 
sects unless the few authentic cabinets known are carefully inspect 
ed, little reliance can be placed on specimens without they aie 
named from comparison ” 

Sp 12 Eu FFMORALIS 

Long hn 7 lat lm 4 

h glabra supra viruiis, suhtilsrufo testacea, femonbus favis 'Affirm 
E bicolori at minor Clypeus aneo-ftavescens Antennce testacea 
Thorax matgmibus laterahbus concolonbus Fly Ira suprd vm - 
dia, opahno, seu aureo coloie tmeta, apice bituberailato Cot pus 
subtus testaceum Pectus sericie Jlavo obsitum FemoraJlava, 

ttbus, tarsis, chelisque roseo-mpreis 

Hab m Jav& 

' 1 his species, by the kindness of Dr Horsfield, I have described 
from the rich collection at the India House It approaches m form 
the genus Mimela, Kirby It is remarkable for its opaline play of 
< olour, differing in that respect from all the species of my acquaint 
ance ” 
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fep 13 Eu Dr Haani • 

Long lin 11^, ldt hn 6 

E viridu,,suprd glabernma mtida, subtus aneo-vindis,nit ido splendor e 
conspicua Caput vindt, in medio aureo colon tinctum jblytra 
glaberrima, sub lente nx subpunctata Corpus infra smaragdmo 
colore ornutum, latenbus pectoris argenteis pilis obi.itis, segments 
abdominis utrinque pilosis et punctatis Tremor a mtida, tibiisfor- 

titer vanolosis, tarsis chehsque viridtbus 
Hab in Assam 

* I have named this species in honour of mj friend Professor De 
Haan of Leyden, to whom European entomologists are gicatly in¬ 
debted for the additions made to many of their cabmets ” 

In Mus Dom Hope 

Sp 14 Eu DIMIDIATA 
Long 1m 11, Lat Im 6 L 

E suprcl tota viridis punctata, subtits cyanea Vide Gray s Zoo¬ 
logical Miscellany, page 23 sp 8 undei huchlora dimidiata 

Clijpeus rotundatus antenms , palpisque piceis Thorax subtilissimh 
punctatus riylru viridia opalino colore tincta, glabra mtida , 
stnato punctata strus parum distinctis Corpus infrd cyaneum, 
vwlaceo colore mutum Pectus pillsJlavescentibus obsitum Pe¬ 
des tyanei 

Hab in agro Nepalensi 

rins species was originally described b} me among other Coleo - 
pteia belonging to General Harduickc s superb collection which has 
passed since his death to the British Museum ' 

Sp 1> Eu 8 UTCA 1 A 
Long hn 10 Lat lm 6 

E suprh viridis punctata, elytt is linns fortUer sulcatis, corpore 
infra cyanco 

Caput t unde Antenna ptcere Thorax utrinque in medio puncto 
impresso Elytra binis lineit, longiludmahbus f at titer impressa 
seu sulrata ter tin fue humtrah ante medium disci interrupta 
Corpus subtus cyaneum pedibus coneoloribus Pectus ferruqmeis 

capillis sparsim obsitum, annulis abdominis, pedibusquepunctatis 
Hab in agio Ncpilensi 

* I received this insect from my lame’nted friend, Gen Hardwicke, 
and described it concisely some'je irs back m Gray s Zoological Mis¬ 
cellany 

Sp 16 Fu sunciFRUiiiiA 
Long lm 10 Lat lm 5 

Totum coipus sup) a et infrct svbcyancum Antenna; fusro picea; 
Caput sub quadralum * Ocult nigritude pollenti Thorax punc- 
taltssimus Elytra substrlato-purutata apicetubcrtu/ato Corpus 
tnfrh concoloi Pectus cum femonbus flavis capillis obsitum 
Tarsi chehcque picei 
Hab in Jav£l 

" Phis singular species I am enabled to describe through the kind¬ 
ness of Dr Horsfield, of the India House, who has liberally allowed 
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me to describe some of the nondescripts of the Company’s col¬ 
lection ” 

Sp 17 Eu CUPREA SlXBOLDII 
Long lin 11^, Lat lm 5^ 

Caput clypeo subrefiexo ocuhs mgrt* Totum corpus svpi d. eereum 
subths roseo-cupreum, nitidum Caput et thorax punctulata Elytra 
fovea tmpressa, obsolete striata punctulata Inuis vix (listmetis 
tuberculis apite ronsptcuts Pygidium defiexumpilisque aspersum 
Corpus infrU roseo-cupreum nitidum, rapellis subf avis obsitum 
Hah in Japonic! 

“ Tins insect I received from Professor De Haan, of Leyden with 
Siebold’s name of cuprea attached to it, which I have consequently 
adopted " 

Sp 18 Eu Cantori 
Long lin 10, Lat lin 

Affirm prcecedenh at minor Caput ant ice rotundatum an tennis 
piceis, oculisque albis Totum corpus supri). ter cum, subtus roseo- 
cupreum, coloreque viresofnti tine turn ( aput ct thorax subtilis- 

sim% punctulata Elytra area, obsolete stnata crebnssimt punc¬ 
tilio ta Corpus infra roseo-cupreum femonbus an ticis piceo ru hr is, 
colore nitidis, tibns tarsis chehsque cupreis 
“ This species inhabits Assam, it was given to me by Dr Cantor, 
in whose honour I have named it* ” 

Sp 19 Eu costata, De Haan 
Long lin 8^, Lat. lm 4^ 

E area, thorace vindi t elytris costatis , corpore sub tils roseo cupreo 
Caput vindi-aui atum an tennis flams oculisque albis 7 borax auratus 
vtndique colore tmetus, longitudmali lined media fortiler impressd, 
crebri punctulatus Elytra roseo cuprea, sutura elevata , hneisque 
quatuor m singulo elevatis, inters tit us punctulatis Pygidium 
Jlavum, in medio roseo cupreum, eeneo sulpunctatum Corpus tnfrd 
concolor, margimbus thoracis utnnqueJlavis 
Hab in JapomA 

“ This species was sent to me by Professor De Haan, of Leyden, it 
verges from the typical Euchlorae, and appears intermediate between 
Euchlora and Anomala There is a variety of the above ■species which 
has the margins of the thorax yellow, and the elytra testaceous as 
well as its under side and feet yellow^ It is probably only an im¬ 
mature specimen " 

Sp 20 Eu AUREOLA 
Long lm 8, Lat lm 4^ 

h aurato-mndisglabra nitida corpus subtus subtestaceunifemonbus 
Jlavis, tibas tarmque roseo-cvpreis * 

Caput vinde, antenms testaceis, oculisque fuscis Thorax et elytra 
subtilmimk punctulata vireseentia auratoque splendore mtentia , 
margimbus posticis abdominis membi anaceis Corpus infril testa- 

* “The superb eollection of drawings of lleptilia, made by Dr Cantor 
whilst in India, is now deposited in the lladchlle Library at Oxford it is to 
be hoped the University will publish them 
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ceurn vinditeneocolore hnctum Femorapallidiorg tibus tarsis the 
Usque loseo-cupreis Pygidium obscure vinde et punctulatum 
Hob m Indi& Oncntali 

“ This beautiful species came from the Burmese territories, it ap¬ 
pears to be unique ” 

Mus Dom Hope 

Species Dubias 

Sp 21 Eu iEBEA, Perty 
Long lin 6, Lat lm 4| 

E brunneo-eenea, thorace subtihssim% punctulalo elylnsque obsolete 
stnatis rugulosis 

Staturd et magnitudme fere E Fri&chu, aliquantulum angustioi 
Fota brunnea ameo-micans Caput et thorax subtilisswie punc- 
tulata Scutellum disco impresso Elytra irregularittr punctata- 
striata, rugulusa 
Hab m Java 

" I am in doubt if this insect can be considered as an Euchlora, 
being compared with Anomala Frischu , it may probably belong to 
that genus ’ 

Sp 22 Eu ciCArmcosA, Perty 
Long V", Lat lm 

L cenea elytra castaneis, cicatricoso-punetahs Caput cupreo-eeneum , 
punctulatum Thorax ceneus densP punctvlatus, strut media Levi 
impressd Scutellum mridi ceneum, punctulatum Flytraeastanea , 
marginulo extreme teneo, substnato-punclata,punt tu> eonfluentibus 
cicatncosis Antenna et trophi picei subtits cunt pedibus tinea 
Hab in Brasilia Australi, Prov S Pauli 

* I am totally unacquainted with the above insect, I have given the 
description from the Delectus Ammaliu n Articulatorum, the ento¬ 
mology of which was written by Professor Perty I feel no hesi¬ 
tation m referring the above species to another genus, as I do not 
believe a true Euchlora is ever found m the New World ’ 

Sp 23 Eu irrorella, De Haan 
Long lin 7 , Lat lm 4 

Punctuce, d’un brun-jaune rlair, avce.deux bandes longitudinals 
sur la tete, plusieur* autres m&ldes sur lc corselet, et une foule 
de petites taches transversales sur l£s 61ytres, noircs, dessous du 
corps et pattes tachetds de noir Java 
" From the above description it appears probable that Irrorella be¬ 
longs to the genus Euchlora ” 

Sp 24 Eu ? strigata, Castelneau 
Long lm , Lat lin 5 • 

D’un beau vert mdtallique, cmvreux, tr&s bnllant, bords latdraux 
du corselet d'un brun-jaun&tre m£tallique, avec un point vert au 
miheu, elytres avec des stnes de pomts enfonces, serres, d un 
brun-jaune clair, ii reflets verts metqUiques, avec plusieurs 
taches de cette couleur k la base, sur le milieu ct It 1 extremite , 
plaque anale jaun&tre, avec deux grandcs taches d’un vert me* 
talhque sur les cot£s 
Hab Coromandel 
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" This and the»foregoing species are described from % French w oik 
now m tlya course of publication, by the Count de Castelneau ” 

Sp- 25 Eu teivittata, Perty 
Long lm 5, Lat lm 2* 

Subtus testaceo-metalhca, thorace viridi, maty me stridque medtd 
flat is, elytns tesiaceo vtttdibus 

Statura ommnoE lnschu, sid mtis minor Subtbs testacea metal- 
Itco-mhda, abdomme obscuriore Caput aneum, subtihssimt punc- 
tulatum, clypco reficxo Thorax viridi eeneus, mtidus, margine 
laterah lato, mttdque media, flavis Scutellum viridi ceneum, 
pohtum Elytra longitudinal)ter punctulata, festareo-vtridia 
Antenna brunneee Pedes metalhco testacet 
Hab m JavS 
In Museo Dom Perty 

Sp 26 Eu spuendens Schonhtrr 

Suprd. glabra, vtndi onchalcea, mtidissima, thorace elyti orvnique 
dorso subtiltlet parce punctulatis clypeo reflexo mtegcrrimo 
Hab in China 
In Museo Dom Schonherr 

“ It is probable that the above species is a Mimela It is con¬ 
sidered by Professor Perty to be an Euchloi a I hav e added bchon 
herr’s short Latin description, for more ample dttills consult the 
Appendix to Schonherr s * feynonymia Insectorum,’ torn i, part 3, 
page 110 ” 

Besides the above tv* entj -six species of Euchloia, theie are seve¬ 
ral other insects which have been comprehended under that name , 
for instance E Dalmanni of Schonlicrr, and Cfoyscu of Kollar both 
of which aie true Mimela, and allied to M fastuo^a. Fab , and 
to these may be added various species of Anomala, recoidcd by ha 
bncius DeJean and others I he latter writer, in his last catalogue 
of 1837, mentions the names of E p hgera Japon ia, ckalalcs as 
he, howcv er, confounds Mimela with Euchlora, little reliance can be 
placed on his authority, they are, moreover, manuscnpt names and 
no names ought to be adopted without published descriptions I 
may add that m the Dutch and other collections, about six otheis 
have fallen under my notice, making m all about thuty species, 
which number no doubt will be considerably increased the more we 
become acquainted with the Entomology of Oriental India 

BOTAI SOCILTY 01? ElftNBUaGH 

Dec *16 —Sir Thomas M Busbane, Bart President, m the Chair 
The first paper of the evening was an account of experiments on 
the development and growth of Salmon, from the exclusion of the 
ovum to the age of two years By Mr Shaw, Drumlanng This 
communication formed the sequel of a former one read to the Society 
m December 1837, and continued the account of Mr Shaw s expe- 
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nraenta during the intervening penod These valuable observations 
merit a more ample detail m our pages, meanwhile, howeyer, we 
supply but a few hasty hints 

In 3ome prefatory lemarks, Mr Shaw met an objection to the 
inferences from his published investigations, proceeding from respect* 
able uuthonty and which resolved itself into consideiations con¬ 
nected with the small size and artificiality of his experimental ponds 
Mr Shaw repelled this by stating that the ponds were made the 
channel of a copious stieam, that the body of running water they 
contained was very considerable, that the supply of the insects, &c 
which constituted the food of the young fish was abundant, and 
that these little creatures were in as good condition as thu^gon- 
geners in the neighbouring river 

Mr Shaw’s former observations led to the conclusion that the 
Parr is nothing else than the proper fry of the regular salmon In 
his former paper, his experiment was earned thus far —salmon en 
gaged m the process of reproduction were caught in a net, a parti¬ 
cular spot of the running stream was selected, from this spot a 
channel was formed which communicated with a small pool, fit to 
become a temporary spawning bed, into this selected spot the adult 
female salmon was introduced , bv gentle pressure on her sides the 
roe was made to flow freely from her body, this swam down the 
artificial channel, and was deposited in the temporary bed Precisely 
the process was repeated with the adult male, whose milt followed 
the same course, and settled m the same pool Portions of the o\a 
thus impregnated were removed into the experimental pond No 1, 
which, as formerly explained, was quite sep-u ite fiom the rner and 
isolated from all accidental contamination these were carefully 
watched and found to become genuine parr 

Strong additional circumstances have occurred within the last two 
years, which have greatly confirmed the inference which naturally 
flows from the above occurrence One Sf these is connected w ith 
the subsequent history of the little fish alluded to as placed m pond 
No 1 The brood has been watched, and Mr S has found that a 
very few at the close of the first year, and the whole before the end 
of the second, exchanged their well known primary nver livery of 
parr, for the silvery migratory coat of the young salmon With this 
change m appearance, a great change In their habits occurred *the 
so-called parr in the pond were solitary and quiet, and if a neigh 
hour invaded their habitual retreat, he was speedily expelled from 
the forbidden ground On assuming the xmgratory dsess, the habits 
of the whole family became much more nctive, they freely associated 
Ann Nat Hutt Vo| 4 No 25. Jan 1840 2 c 
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together, and seemed restlessly disposed to escape from the limits of 
their confinement 

Another stall more confirmatory circumstance is the following 
It had long been noticed that the young parr of the second year was 
a not less constant attendant upon the adult female salmon when 
depositing her spawn than was her own mate, the milt flowing 
abundantly from his body, and for no other apparent purpose than 
the impregnation of the salmon's roe,—no female parr in similar 
circumstances ever being detected This fact led Mr Shaw to the 
inference, that however different the age of these two fish, yet the 
union could anse from nothing but identity of species and he there¬ 
fore subjected to precisely the same experiments as those above de¬ 
scribed, the roe of the adult female salmon, and the milt of the tiny 
parr Portions of the spawn thus tieated were put into the artifi¬ 
cial pond No 2 It proved to be impregnated , the produce during 
the first year having all* the appearance of true parr toward the 
end of the second year they assumed their silvery hue, and in fact 
the young fi«»h in pond No 2 underwent precisely the same changes 
as those of No 1 Nor was this a hybrid race, for one of these of 
the second year was again made the subject of experiment with the 
adult female salmon, his milt being brought into contact with her 
roe and this new progeny appealed identical with those already 
noticed Specimens were exhibited to the Society of the parent 
adult salmon, male and female, and of some of the young of the 
ponds, killed when they had the regular markings of the parr, and 
afterwards when they had assumed the migratory dress of the young 
salmon 

In the conversation which followed. Professor Chri“tison stated 
that, along with Mr Shaw, he had personally examined and could 
confirm the accuracy of every one of the author s statements, both 
m the previous communication and the present Mr James Wilson 
likewise offered some remarks, insisting particularly upon the fact 
that the specimens before the Society demonstrated that tlfese fish 
had, at one period of their existence, all the genuine characters of 
true parr, mid indisputably were the parr of the naturalist and the 
angler, and were as certainly at a subsequent period transformed 
into the young salmon, and Professor Traill closed the discussion 
by avowing, that although from some anatomical details there had 
long existed in his mind difficulties m the way of arriving at the 
same conclusion with the author, yet he could not withstand the 
evidence he had just heard, that he was a convert to Mr Shaw’s 
opinion, and that he considered his communication as one of the 
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most important contributions that had of late years been made to 
Natural History, both m a scientific and commercial point of view 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OP EDINBURGH 

This Society met on the evening of the 14tji November, in the 
Royal Institution —Dr R K Greville in the Chair 

A letter from the Marquis of Normanby was read, stating that 
the Diploma of the Society had been laid before the Queen, and that 
the same had been very graciously received by Hei Majesty A 
letter was also read from Baron Werther, inclosing a communica¬ 
tion from the King of Prussia, in which His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the Society’s Diploma, trans¬ 
mitted on the occasion of His Majesty's election as an honorary 
member 

An account of botanical excursions made from Edinburgh in the 
autumn of 1839, was read by Professor Graham 

Mr Forbes read a notice of excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste*, in which he gave a sketch of the Iriestme territory, a 
country exceedingly rich in rare and curious plants The excur¬ 
sions described were four —1st, the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town 2nd, the salt marshes of Zaule, and the neighbouring hills 
of Istna , 3rd, the Monte Spaccato and the wood of Lipizza, on the 
singular calc ireous plain of the Karst and 4th, Contobello on the 
sea coast 

Dr Greville laid on the tabic a series of specimens of Quercus 
robut , exhibiting an extraordinary range of form From the singu¬ 
lar vanation exhibited by these specimens m the shape and texture 
of the leaves and m the length of the peduncles. Dr Gre\ille was 
of opinion that there is but one species of oak indigenous m Britain 

ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY OP EDINBURGH 

Of the communications read this Session to the Physical Society, 
we notice the following —Edward Forbes, Esq exhibited drawings 
and diagrams of the various genera of Cxhograde Medusa: inhabiting 
the seas of Britain, with comments on their structure and habits He 
gave an account of two new species of Alctnee —a genus observed this 
summer, for the first time*in the northern hemisphere, also,.of a 
new Beroe, discovered near the Isle of May, and concluded with 
some interesting observations on the structure and use of cilia, 
which naturalists have generally supposed are for motion, but which 
Mr Forbes showed could not be so 

* See p 307 of our present Number 
2 c 2 
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* MISCELLANEOUS 

ON DIFJTKHBNT TISSUES THE WOKE OK INSECTS 

In the ' Compte Rendu ’ of the sitting of the Academy of the 19th 
August of this year, there is an extract from a letter of M Le\ asseur, 
who forwarded n piece of a ^ery fine tissue a kind of cloth made by 
caterpillars, winch was found in Moravia This extract has occa¬ 
sioned two other communications on similar facts the one observed 
by Count Saumeray, near Blois , the other by M Delahaye libra¬ 
rian to the city of Amiens 

Reaumur m the second volume of his Memoirs mentioned the 
caterpillars which make the«e tissues They are the species of Moths 
which entomologists have included m the family Yponomeutides, a 
name meant to indicate the habits of these caterpillars which live con¬ 
gregated together in vast numbers under a common tent, and which 
when they remove weave for themselves galleries or covcied ways, 
m order to be sheltered and to escape the too strong light and heat 
of the sun, ind at the same time thus preserve themselves fiom the 
moisture of the atmosphere and the voracity of birds 1 hey advance 
successively upon the different branches of certain tiecs which they 
entirely strip ot their leaves leaving upon their track the tapestries 
which defended them it is under this protecting cloth that each of 
the caterpillars weaves itself a small cocoon about the size of a 
barleycorn In some cases these cocoons are separated isolated and 
vertically suspended from the cloth which forms the roof of their tent 
and in others all these caterpillars assemble when they are ready to 
undergo their metamorphosis, so that in this else their chrysalises 
and their envelopes form a circular mass of follicles pressed together 

1 he species which are mo«*t known by their ravages and by the 
1 ugo extent of their woven fabrics, which always depends on the 
magnitude of the number qf individuals which have made them, are 
those which naturalists have designated under the names of the 
plants which they seem to prefer, and which with the termination 
which Linnaeus appropriated to all moths, have become their specific 
names, such as Evonymella Padella Cognatella, Ethtella, Sedella, &c , 
according as they feed on the leaves «f the spindle tree, the bird- 
c henry, the service-tree, the quince the whitethorn the orpine 

M Duponchel has described and drawn nine species of this genus 
in vol vn of the 'Nocturnal Lcpidoptera of France’m plates 285 
and 28G 

MM Audouin, Edward®, and Durnenl, are clearly of opinion that 
the ti«*ucs ®cnt by MM Levasstur and de Saumeray are the work of 
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the caterpillars of the Yponomevtidce, but with regard to that sent 
by M Delahnye, they agree with him in thinking that it is the pro¬ 
duct of a number of small spiders of the genus Epiere of Walckenaer, 
for this tissue is somewhat glutinous and very milch finer than that 
of the caterpillars, the threads of the latter not being adhesive like 
those of the spiders —Compte Rendu, Oct 28, p 533 

STKCJCIUIU. OF TIIE OVUIF IN THF J3R ICEM 

In many works on botany for instance in Lmdley's ' Nat Syst of 
Bot we find in the description of the Encecc the words * radicula htlo 
opposita Tins has evidently arisen from a confusion of hilum and 
t halnza by a restricted consideration of the mature seed, for all 
Ericea which I have hitherto examined present an anatropous ovule 
with simple ('’) integument, whence it follows of itself that a radt- 
cula htlo proximo, must exist in the ripe seed as also Kunth has 
correctly stated to be the case in his * Flor Berol 1838—Dr 
Schlfidkn in Wiegmann s Archiv, Part IV 1839 

COLOUR OF SALT MARSHES 

A communication read November 4th at the Frernh Academy of 
Sciences from M loll Professor of Natur d History in the College 
of Montpellier states that having carefully investigated the colora¬ 
tion of the salt marshes of the department of the Herault, he came 
to the following results — 

1 The At temia saltna contributes only in a subordinate manner, 
and it may almost be said not at all, to this colouring 

2 It is owing to infusorial animalcules 

3 The [ItemaiocoLCus sahnus are only dead infusoria become glo¬ 
bular • 

4 lhc Pro*ococcus salinus are the # globules which escape from 
their bodies after death 

Upon the subject of the letter M Audouin remarked, that being 
in company with M Dunal m June 1838, he observed m the en¬ 
virons of Montpelber in se\ eral of the ditches of the salt marshes 
whose waters appeared to be free from colour, Artemia saltna of a 
red colour only i he intestinal canal of these little Crustacea ex¬ 
hibited this coloui and it was owing to the matter which it con¬ 
tained M Audouin had previously witnessed a similar phenomenon 
in the Artemiee which M Payen brought under the notice of the 
Academy in 1816 Having put a score of them into fresh watei in 
which he had dissolved sca-salt, he had an opportunity for a month 
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of observing the matter contained in their intestinal canal, reneu ed 
without interruption and always turning red without his ever having 
perceived in the water m which the Crustacea lived any trace of co¬ 
loured substance Can the red colour which the ingested matter as¬ 
sumes m the intestipal canal of the little crustacea have instantly 
become developed by the act of digestion ? 1 his would be a new 

and lery curious fact to verify M Audouin expressed a Mish that 
M Job, who is favourably situated for varying Ins experiments, 
would apply himself to the solution of this inteiesting problem — 
Cornpte Rendu, Nov 4 p 570 

F4LCO hLFONORJF 

M G6nc has read before the Academy of Sciences at Turin the 
description of a new species of Falcon, discovered in Sardinia by 
M de la Marmora which has been confounded with the Common 
Hobby (F Subbuteo,) but from wliich it differs m its much stronger 
form in the colour of the cere, which is bluish , by the form of the 
'cutting edges of the mandible, which aie not notched between the 
base and the tooth, and by the colour of the eggs which are reddish, 
spotted and blotched with 1 rown — L’Institut, 7th November 

nESCIllPTlOV of a hew species of meljpuaga by m dubus 

Mehphaga emeta, capite toto collo, pectoreque mgris fascieulo 
postoculan mveo, fascia pectorali et humens flavis, paraptens, 
tetncibus medus alarum pnoribus et dorso mgris, plumis singu¬ 
lis flavo marginatis, posterionbus alarum tetncibus medns albis, 
speculum formantibus, remigibus et rectncibus fusco mgris, 
pogonus externis flavo margmatis , abdomme pallide brunnes- 
centi-cano 

Hab New Zealand 

This species is remarkable from the length of the hairs which 
clothe the base of the bill and occiput at the origin of the nasal 
apertures These hairs are somewhat stiff and extend over three- 
fourths of the length of the bill, which is slim, slightly curved and 
flat at its base The wings are rounded , the first primary is very 
short, the second much shorten than the third, which is nearly equal 
to the fourth, the fifth is the longest of all The tail is square, with 
feathers terminating in a pomt The bill is black and the feet are 
brown Entire length 7 inch , length of the bill from the suture to 
the apex 10 lin , of the tarsus 1 inch, of the middle digit 8 lin — 
Bulletin de VAcad Roy de Bruxelles, Avnl 6, 1839 
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FLANNEL FORMED OF INFUSORIA AND CONBB|W7B 

On the 17th of October last, Professor Ehrtnbergylaid before the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, a foot and a half square of natural: 
wadding or flannel, consisting of Infusoria and Confervas which was 
found to the extent of several hundred square feet near Sabor in 
Silesia, after an inundation We have already had occasion m pre¬ 
ceding numbers of this Journal, to lay before our readers Professor 
Ehrenberg’s notice respecting the animal and vegetable nature of the 
meteoric paper of 1686 (See Annals, vol m pp 185 and 320,) and also 
the communication of Ehrenberg and Kersten respecting the natural 
leather of Freiberg, to which the present substance is analogous, but 
far more surprising from its occurrence in such an immense mass The 
flannel is chiefly formed of unramified branches of Conferva rivularts 
interwoven with fifteen species of Infusoria and some shells of the 
water-flea ( Daphma ) Of the Infusoria eleven belong to the family 

of the Bai cillarue, and of these six to siliceous-loncated genera, 
several Clostermte, &e Predominating are the Ft agillaria, Navicula 
vtmdi<i and Cryptomonas lenticularis 9 All the forms a rc hiiPWM - ... 
species— Benthte der Akademie Oct 17, 1839 

Ml T1SOROI OGICAI# OB^ElJ^TATllV^S FOE NOV, 1839 
Chiswick —Nov 1 Hazy rain 2 Rain TV J Foggy ram 5 Ram 

fine 6 Hazy ram 7 Riyn 8 Hazy ram 9 ^ine drizzly 10 Hazy 
ram 11 Clear 12, J3 Hazy overcast 14 Ime /am 15 Hazy 16 
Oveicast elnr and Tine at night 17 Ram 18 Heavy ram 19 fine a 
large halo round the moon at night 20 I me ram 2\ Stormy and wet 

22 Overcast line 28 Char 24 Ram „5 Cloudy raid almost a hur¬ 
ricane at night 26 Cleai 27 Dense fog 28 Hazy 29 Heavy ram 
30 Overcast heavy shows rs 

Bobton —Nov 1 Stormy 2 (loudy ram r m 3 Cloudy 4, 5 Rain 
ramcarlvAW 6,7 Cloudy 8 Cloudy rain i* m 9 Cloudy 10 Cloudy 
ram a m and v m 11 Cloudy 12,13 Foggy 14 Cloudy rain p m 15 
Cloudy rain a m 16 Fine 17 Fine ram pm 18 Ubudy rain early 

am 19, 20 Tine 21 Cloudy rain early a m rain pm 22 Cloudy 23 
June 24 Rain 25 Cloudy 26 Cloudy mm early a m 27 hoe ram 
and snow pm 28 Cloudy 29 Ram rain early am 30 Stormy 

jtpplegarlh Marne Dumfriesshire — Nov 1 Storm of wind with slight showers 
2 Fair weather moderated 3 Ftpr fine 4 Rather moist 5 Clear and 
cold # Quiet day and cloudy 7 The same slightnmzli pm 8 Cloudy 
and moist 9 The same ram am 10 Quiet day moist atmosphere 11 
Calm day still moist 12 Showery all day 13 Mild day throughout no 
ram 14 Drizzly and gloomy a true Nov day 15 Rain all day heavy p m 
16 Showerv throughout 17 Fine day and fair 18, 19 Drizzling day 20 
Very fine day rain r n 21 The same rain a m 22 Fine one shower pm 

23 Frosty morning shower at noon 24 Rain all day 25 Showery a m 
cleared up r m 26 Cold and frosty morning shower snow 27 The same 
frost increasing more snow 28 Freezing all day snow lying 29 Storm of 
wind and ram snow gone 30 Ram nearly all day 

Sun 20 days R un 16 days Snow 2 days IrostSdays 
Wind east 7 days South east and south-south east 5 days North 1 day 
North-east and north north east 4 days Southeast 4 days South west and 
south south west 7 days. West 1 day West-south west 1 day - 

Calm 12 days Moderate 10 days Brisk 4 days Boisterous 2 days Strong*" 
breeze 1 day Stormy 1 da> * 
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ANNALS OF NATURAL HISTORY 


XLI —On the Structure of the Seta of Fun aria hygroraetric** 
By Edwin Lanke(>tlb, M D 

Thl hygrometrical pioperties of the Funaria hygromctnca 
have been long known to botanists, but as the mov ements 
produced m it by its sensibility to moisture are very singular, 
and as I am not aware of the subject having been dwelt upon 
by any botanist, I have been induced to prepare the following 
notice This moss is one of the most common of the tribe, 
being found abundantly on dry banks and on tn® soil that 
barely covers the x loots of full-giown trees, but it especially 
delights where th^ ashes of burnt w ood cover the soil, and 
thus it may be fi eupently seen re staring the coloui of the 
ground on those little spots winch indicate where the 

gipsy hrs pitched h 0 tent, or in the woods, or by the side'of 
the hedges where wood has been burnt In? young thecas 
make tlj4ir appearance early in the spring, and m the months 
of April or May may be found accompanied by a number of 
dried setae as well as others m all stages of their growth 
If one of the dried setae be taken in the hand, and its lower 
portion moistened with the finger, the capsule will be seen 
to turn from right to left, making tv?o, three, or even more 
complete revolutions, if now the nipper portion be moist¬ 
ened in like manner, the capsule will turn round more ra¬ 
pidly in a contrary direction This phenomenon is exhi¬ 
bited whichever portion of the seta is first wetted If both 
ends are moistened at the same time, a tremulous wavering is 
observed without any motion, but in a few seconds the cap¬ 
sule begins to move m one direction or the otb ^ Th Q di¬ 
rection m this instance is m some measure determined by ijhe 
quantity of moisture applied, but the upper part seems mos. 
easily affected, and. the motion ansuig horn moistening it is 
much more rapid than fiom the l?>w ( r portion If the ca»j* 
Ann Nat Htst Vol 4 No 20 Fsb 1840 2 d / 
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sule is held hv the fingers the lower end presents the same 
motions Ifiboth ends are held and the middle left free and 
moisture is applied, there is an evident effort made to curl the 
whole stem, but this is not effected 

On observing these curious phenomena, I was induced to 
submit the setae to an examination by the microscope, and 
their structure explains, in some measure, the nature of the 
motions observed The entire seta is composed of an elon¬ 
gated cellular tissue which is arranged in a spiral manner 
(Figs 1,2) The tissue is not however continued m the same 
direction through the whole length of the seta, but at about 
two-thirds of its length it begins to straighten, and at length 
in the upper part runs spirally in an opposite direction to that 
of the lower portion, the fibres forming a much more acute 
angle in the upper than the lower part of thur couise This 
structurejs most apparent m the dried seta. In the young 
state the fibres are quite straight, as they incicasc in age they 
become more spiral, and in the green sotm, just before the 
capsule is npened, thq spiral fibres witVthen double direc¬ 
tion are quite evident (Fig 3 “Tl$c immediate cause of the 
motions appears to be the absorption ofmo isture by the elon¬ 
gated spnal tist/ae Whether the moisture admitted'into the 
tissue straightens it by the force with which the fluid passes 
along the bent tubes, or whether it arises from the mere -dis¬ 
tension of the external tissue, may be a question The cap¬ 
sule turns rqund m a direction contrary to that of the spiral 
of each end, after the seta has been moistened and has 
turned round in both directions, its length is greater than it 
was previously The more rapid movements of the capsule 
when the upper end is wetted is «aecounted for by the qjrcuin¬ 
stance of the upper end of the seta being more twisted than 
the lowpr end It does not however appear that the mere spi¬ 
ral form of the fibres is the cause of the motion, as this struc¬ 
ture exists m Ahe green setae, whiefi are entirely insusceptible 
of motion from the application of moisture Nor is merely the 
dryness of the fibres the cause, as the green setae, though 
thoroughly dried, do not exhibit any movement But at the 
/period of ripening the capsule is found bent towards the sur- 
of the earth, and although I have not observed it turn- 
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mg round, I think it is probable that during this penod a 
further twisting of the whole seta takes place, this direction 
bemg given by the already spiral form of the fibres, and con¬ 
stituting the true cause of the motions observed This is 
rendered more probable by the fact that the spiral form of the 
tissue exists even after it has been macerated m water 


Fig 1 Fig 2 Fig 3 



The subject of the spiral direction so frequently observed in 
the tissue of plants is one of great interest, and I believe little 

2 n 2 
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has hitherto been done towards explaining the causes of the 
phenomenon When the above observations were made I was 
not aware of any instance of a change in the direction of the 
spiral, but since then. Professor Morren of Liege has pointed 
out to me the occurrence of a double direction m the spire 
formed by the twisting of the tendrils of Bryonia dioica , and 
I have subsequently observed m the tendrils of a species of 
Pas8ifiora a twistmg not only m two opposite directions, but 
m alternately different directions for five or six times to the 
end of the spire. 


XLI1 — On the Tentacular Classification of Zoophytes By 
John Hogg, Esq,MA,FRS,FLS,&c 

In his able and beautiful work on the e British Zoophytes/ 
Dr George Johnston has reviewed most of the classifications 
that have as yet been brought forward for those extremely in¬ 
teresting animals, which have been generally called Polypes 
{Polypi) by most French naturalists, as well as for their struc¬ 
tures or habitations , that have received, of late, the common 
appellation of Polypanes {Polypana) from the same wnters 

In the first place I may remark that three methods of clas¬ 
sification present themselves to the investigator of this por¬ 
tion of natural history, first, that which is derived from the 
Polyparies or dwellings of the animals,—the second is taken 
from the natural organization and forms of the animals alone, 
that is to say, from the Polypes themselves, and the third, 
that method which may be founded on a combmation of cer¬ 
tain characters deduced both from the animals and likewise 
from their dwellings 

Now, as an example of the first method, m my sketch of 
the * Natural History of the vicinity of Stockton-on-Tees/ 
which was written m the spnng of 1825, but not published 
until the year 1827* I introduced an arrangement of many of 
our native Polypanes, grounded chiefly on the views of our 
own lllustnous zoophytologist, the accurate Ellis, and in order 
that it may be clearly understood, I trust I may be pardoned 
for here subjoining an outline or synopsis of it. 
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POLYPARIA 

Section I Simpucia 

Family I Coralhnoidea 
Order I Vesicifera 

Genus Sertulana (of the old authors) 

Order 2 Tubifera 
Genus Tubulana 
Order 3 Cellifeba 

Genera Cellulana and Flustra 

Family II Coralloidea 
Order 4 Pori fee a 

Genera Cellepora and Millepora 
Order 5 Stellifera 
Genus Madrepora 

Section II Composita 
Order 6 Corticifera 
Genus (^orallina 

Family III Creatoidea 
Order 7 Oscuhfeba 
Genus Alcyonmm 
Order 8 Gelatinifera 

Genera Spongia and Spongilla 

It will be obvious to every one acquainted with Ellis’s work 
on ’Corallines, that the first three orders correspond with, and 
are nearly the same as, the primary divisions of that author, 
viz 1 Vesiculated Corallines, 2 Tubular Corallines, and 3. 
Celliferous Coralhnes And indeed, the above, if considered 
solely in relation to the British Pofypanes or the inanimate 
and unorganized habitations of the* animals—or as they have 
been .aptly termed Polypidoms by Dr G Johnston—may 
perhaps prove to the student as useful an arrangement as any 
other which has hitherto appeared 

Next, m pursuance of the second method of classification, 
and which most zoologists will at this day coincide with me 
as being the only true foundation for the systematic arrange* 
ment of zoophytes, I here venture to classify them according 
to their tentacles ( Tentapula ), which organs, considering their 
structure, their great use, and funotions, I have, for several 
years past, accounted as presenting the best and most natural 
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forms and chldacters for that purpose Although Dr Arthur 
Farre, by separating this class of animals into two divisions— 
the Ciliobrachiate and the Nudibrachiate * Polypi—first pub¬ 
licly called the attention of the scientific world m his valuable 
paper in the f Philosophical Transactions 5 for the year 1837* 
to the importance of the tentacula, which he has named bra- 
chia, with respect to a more correct classification of them 

Class ZOOPHYTA 
Sub-Class I Binoscula 
Tribe I Tentacults armatis 
Order 1 Ciliotentacula 

Genera Flustra, Cellulana, Cellepora, Plumatella, &c 

Sub-Class II Unoscula 
Order 2 Nodiikntacul\ 

Genera Hydra, Sertulana, &c 
Order 3 Pinnitentacula 

Genera Gorgonia, Pennatula, Alcyomum, &c 
Order 4 Glanditentacula 
Genus Corync 

Tribe II Tentacults nudatis 
Order 5 Plani tentacula 
Genus Tubulana, &c 
Order 6 Tubitentacula 

Genera Actinia Madrepora, &c 

A few observations for the sake of briefly explaining this 
classification will be sufficient The first subclass compre¬ 
hends those zoophytes that are endowed with a higher and 
more perfect organization, and possess both a separate mouth 
and a distinct anus, whidh is signified m the appellation of 
Binoscula As far as we are at present acquainted with these 
animals, they all have their tentacles armed, or fringed, with 
vibratory cilia 

The second subclass includes the Unosculous Zoophytes, or 
those which possess only a single hole or orifice, serving as 
well for their mouth as their anus * they are by far the most 
numerous The order 2, Noditentacula , represents such am- 

* These terms are both somewhat objectionable, as being likely to be 
confounded with Cdiobratu hut and Nudibranchta, names picviously m use 
among the brcnch writer* 
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male as have their tentacula studded with minute projections, 
knots, or nodules, which are also said to be sometimes fur¬ 
nished with little bristles or setae, for example, the Hydra 
and the Sertulanada The order 3 embraces the genera 
Gorgoma , Penmtula, and others, whose animals retain well- 
defined pinnae along their tentacles But m order 4, we have, 
I believe, as yet discovered only one genus, Coryne here the 
tentacula are furnished at their tips with small glands 

The second tnbe possess tentacles unarmed, and quite de¬ 
void of any projections or appendages whatsoever, m which, 
the order 5, Plamtentacula , comprising the Tubularue, exhibit 
perfectly smooth and plain tentacula, and the order 6, Tub*- 
tentacula *, as the Actimada, have their tentacles hollow, per¬ 
forated at both extremities, and much resembling tubes or 
siphons 

I must however beg distinctly to state, that I propose this 
classification meiely as an attempted, but by no means as a 
perfect one, because there may, not improbably, occur other 
variations and forids in the tentacula of even our British zo¬ 
ophytes with which I am now unacquainted, and which may 
necessarily lead to some modification in one oi more of the 
previous ordeis, but for those of the foreign genera, some 
additional orders will doubtless have to be hereafter insti¬ 
tuted 

From this systematic arrangement the Corallines and 
Sponges are excluded, because in the absence of all marks of 
any animal organization, and of every distinct animal property 
as yet discoverable m them, I must agree with Doctors Link, 
Muller, and Johnston, and several otjier distinguished authors, 
m restoring them to the Vegetable kingdom 

* Some one may perhaps be inclined to find fault not only with the no¬ 
menclature here used, 7oophyta Cihotentacula, Tubitentacula, &c, but also 
with founding a classification principally upon the variations and differences 
which are discernible m one set of organs, him I would remind of the Lin- 
naean arrangement of Insects^ inhere he will notice Insecta Lepidoptera , 
Neuraptera, and several more van alums *m the ptera or wings alone And 
1 need scarcely add, that this arrangement of the immortal Swede will, m all 
piobabihtj, long survive many of the modern systems, which are grounded 
on the more numeious characters afforded by several oigans 
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XLIII— Miscellanea Zoologica By George Johnston, 

M D, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin¬ 
burgh With Plates X and XI 

• [Continued from p 232 ] 

British Anvfudes 

In the month of June of the present year, Mr Edward Forbes, 
accompanied by Mr Goodsir, visited the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland, with a view to the investigation of the marine 
zoology of the northernmost district of Britain* The An- 
nelides which were collected during this tour, Mr Forbes, 
w ith a liberality I am most anxious to acknowledge, entrusted 
to my examination, and I am now about to give the result 
of it to the public, in the hope that this may interest such 
naturalists as devote themselves to the study of our native 
Fauna 

Of the Aphroditace<e t there were, in this collection, speci¬ 
mens of Aphrodita aculeata in a young state, of an Aphro- 
dita nearly allied to the A hystnx of Savigny, and of my 
Sigahon Boa The new Aphrodita belongs to the section of 
the genus that is distinguished by having the scales or elytra 
naked or uncovered, and is the first British example of the 
kind The specimen presented to me is 14 lines in length, 
and 4 in its greatest breadth the body is elliptical, rather nar¬ 
row er posteriorly than in front, of a uniform greyish white 
colour, somewhat hairy and hispid on the sides from the va¬ 
rious bnstles which garnish the feet (Plate X fig 1,2) The 
scales form a series on each side, they are roundish, smooth, 
thm and flexible, vesicular m the specimen, probably from im¬ 
mersion m the spirits, there are 15 pairs of them, but the 2 
first pairs and the 3 caudal ones are so small as to be easily 
overlooked The head (fig 3 ) is entirely concealed under the 
front scales It is furnished with two proportionably large 
setaceous smooth palpi , approximated at the base, but I was 
not able to detect any antennae The mouth (fig 4 ) is infe¬ 
rior, large, circular, puckered, armed with a strong retractile 
proboscis f the orifice of which is encircled with a row of ten- 


* Sec the Athenaeum, No 618, p 647 
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tacular papillae (fig 5 ), but there is no appearance of jaws 
There seemed to be 30 feet on each side, but, from the close¬ 
ness and minuteness of the posterior pairs, the number was 
not veiy exactly to be counted they are biramous, the 
branches widely apart The dorsal branch (fig 6) of every 
alternate foot carries a scale or elytron, and is armed with 
spines, various bnstles, and a sort of tangled hair, which par¬ 
tially covers the scale It is shorter than the ventral branch, 
obtuse, somewhat smuated, and contains two spines thp dor¬ 
sal fascicle of bristles is long, reflected backwards, the bristles 
unequal in length, rather slender, sharp-pointed, smooth, and 
curved the next fascicle consists of similar bnstles but shorter, 
and there is a still lower fascicle of very slender ones The 
ventral branch (fig 7 ) of the foot is strong, rugose, obtusely 
conoid, covered with minute transparent vesicles, and armed 
with five stout bnstles, and with a spine of a yellowish colour 
The bnstles are not extruded from the extremity, but from a 
sort of projection beneath it the two upper ones are fili¬ 
form, obtuse, and of a dark brown colour, the two next are 
most protruded, smooth, paler, with a sharp slightly curved 
point, and the under one is short and acutely pointed Eke a 
dagger This branch then is armed with no less than fouV 
different sorts of bnstles, calculated both to cut and lacerate 
and to pierce any opposing body, but besides all these there 
is a soft filament (i inferior cirrus , fig 7, a ) that onginates from 
a bulb near the base, and is long enough to reach considerably 
beyond the extremity of the foot This is evidently a feeler, 
with which the worm acquaints itself with the nature of the 
opposing body,—whether an enemy that it needs to repulse 
by the extrusion of its formidable weapons, or a feebler ani¬ 
mal that it can overcome and make its prey To assist its 
tactic powers there are besides many tentacular filaments on 
each side, which originate from the dorsal branch of every al¬ 
ternate foot these are,smooth and subulate, and, except m 
their lesser size, resemble the palpi The spines (fig 8) are 
of a light yellow colour, tapering from a broad base to an ob¬ 
tuse point, smooth and transparent the bristles (fig 9—12 ) 
are brown with a bronzed lustre, various m size and strength, 
but all of them quite smooth The surface of the belly has a 
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pearly hue, and the skin is thickly covered with minute vesi¬ 
cular granules (fig 13), similar td those which are seen on 
certain parts of the foot The use of these is probably to give 
the v orm a firmer hold on the ground, and prevent any retro¬ 
grade movement from the various evolutions of the feet In 
examining this complicated structure it is scarcely possible to 
refrain from some expression of surprise “ In figuns am- 
mantium (etiam mmutarum) quam solers subtilisque de- 
scnptio partium, quamque admirabilis fabnca membrorum' 
Omnia, enim, quae quidem mtus mclusa sunt, ita nata atque 
ita locata sunt, ut nihil eorum supervacaneum sit, nihil ad 
vitam detmendam non neeessarium* w 

From the remarks of Audoum and Milne-Edwards, it ap¬ 
pears that Aphrodita hystnx is subject to considerable va¬ 
riety in size, shape, and *n the length of its feetf, and of 
course it would be frivolous to found any distinction of spe¬ 
cies on these particulais But an inspection of their figure 
shows Aph hystrix to be a more hispid worm than the one 
now described, and there are other characters which seem to 
me sufficient to prove them distinct I propose therefore to 
call the British species Aph borealis, and the specific cha¬ 
racters of the two species may be thus given — 

Am hystrix, scales naked, proboscis with minute jaws, 
some bristles of the dorwl foot serrulate at their poinds, 
those of the ventral foot somewhat forked, inferior cirrus 
very short —Aud and Milne-Edwards, Litt de la France, 
u p 70 pi 1 fig 1—9 

Aph borealis, scales naked, proboscis edentulous, all the 
bristles of the feet smooth, those of the ventral foot sim¬ 
ple , inferior cirrus rather long , 

Plate X Fig 1 Aph borealis of the natural size 2 The same on the 
ventral aspect 3 The anterior part magnified 4 1 he same seen from 
below 5 The proboscis laid open 6 An outline of a foot 7 The 
ventral branch of a foot more highly magnified 8 Two spmes 9 Bristles 
of the superior fascicle 10 A filiform brittle 11 A bristle fiom the 
ventral branch 12 Bristles from the inferior fascicle of the dorsal branch 
13 A portion of the skm of the belly magnified 

The Nereides in this collection were, 1 Nereis marganta- 

* Cu.ero de Nat Deor lib 2 
f Hut Nat du Litt do la Brunet, u p 74 
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cea, one of them measuring 7 inches m length, which exceeds 
considerably any specimen I had previously seen, 2 Nephtys 
margantacea, 3 Glycera alba or Nereis alba of Muller, 
4 Fragments of a Psamatke , probably the same as P fusca , 
but greatly larger than my Berwickshire specimens, 5 Phyl- 
lodoce lamelhgera , and Mr Forbes mentioned to me that he 
had also met with 6 Phyllodoce vindis 

In other famihes there were specimens of Cirrhatulus me¬ 
dusa and of Amphitrite alveolata , and several of a marine Lum- 
bricus, but so much injured and broken that I did not attempt 
to ascertain the species Of the family Lumbncida there was 
another member, which first of all attracted my attention by 
the remarkable development of the anterior bristles that form, 
by their convergence, a large brush apparently terminating 
the head This worm probably belongs to the genus Tro- 
phonia of Audoum and Miln e-Ed wards, but I know this ge¬ 
nus only by the incidental and slight notice taken of it in their 
w ork on the Annelides errantes, and have seen no characters 
either of it or of its species 

Trophonia 5 Goodsirix 
Plate XI fig 1—10 

Desc Worm, from 3 to 4 inches long, as thick as a swan’s 
quill, distinctly annulated, tapenng insensibly backwards to 
an obtuse point, subcyhndrical, but so flaccid after maceration 
m spirits that the sides almost fall together, of a uniform 
earthy brown colour or blueish underneath, rough with nu¬ 
merous granulations which are somewhat larger on the dorsal 
than on the plane ventral surface t The cuticle or outer skin 
is easily separable from the bpdy, which then appears of a dull 
leaden blue colour, more or less indescent Front armed 
with a brush of long hair-like bnstles Segments between 50 
and 60, homologous, narrower than broad, granulous, some¬ 
what puckered and thickened on the sides, on which there are 
two distant bundles of non-retractile bnstles, but no papillous 
feet First segment very small, and as it were drawn within 
the second mouth subterminal, circular, edentulous, and un¬ 
furnished with organs of any kind The second segment is 
rather less than the third, and from its antenor edge there 
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originate, on« each side, two brushes of long bristles that pro¬ 
ject forwards, similar but shorter brushes are borne by the 
third segment* and still shorter by the fourths but still they 
are long enough to mix with those of the second to form that 
hairy brush which arms the front, and so remarkably charac¬ 
terizes the worm The bristles of the other segments are not 
longer than the breadth of the body, and are either laid over 
the back or projected from the sides These long bristles 
(fig 6, 7) all belong to the dorsal brush, which consists of 
seven or eight, unequal m length, setaceous, smooth, slender 
and flexible, and closely annulated like the antenna of a lobster 
or Gammarus, with them are intermixed a few much shorter 
acicular bristles that are not annulated (fig 8 ) the bristles of 
the ventral brush are short and also of two kinds,—one kind 
setaceous and slender (fig 10),—the other stout, straight 
until near the extremity, where it is bent into a sharp cutting 
point there are four or the of them m each brush (fig 9) 
With a good magnifier we also discover that every one of the 
granules of the skm is tipt with a very short rather blunt spine 
Anus terminal and simple 

F+om its softness and flaccidity, as well as from its struc¬ 
ture, we may safely conclude that this worm burrows m the 
soil after the manner of the Aremcola, which it in fact re¬ 
sembles considerably The brush of hairs on the anterior ex¬ 
tremity will be in general protruded from the furrow, and is 
probably subservient to the capture of the prey The hairs 
are, in all our specimens, soiled and infested with sordes and 
conferva-like filaments (fig 6), which, though they could not 
be removed with a brush,, are undoubtedly extraneous, foT the 
hairs are not equally and alike so disfigured, for while some were 
almost clean, others were greatly loaded with this foulness, 
and none of it was found on the bristles of the lower seg¬ 
ments 

Plate XI Fig 1 Trophoma Ooodsint, natural size 2 The anterior 
segments from above, and 3 1 he same from below, magnified 4 Three 
segments laid open by an incision through the ventral surface and spread 
out & A portion of the skin highly magnified 6 One of the front bristles. 

7 A bristle from the dorsal brush of a segment from near the middle of the 
body 8 Another bristle from the same 9 A bristle of the ventral brush, 
and 10 One of the small ones that are associated with them 
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I have dedicated the species to Mr Forbes’g companion, 
who is already well known to comparative anatomists by his 
ingenious researches into the development and structure of 
the teeth, and who promises to recommend himself to the 
gratitude of naturalists by an investigation pf our native ra¬ 
diated animals 

The worm I am next to notice possesses a considerable de¬ 
gree of interest, for some of the peculiar characters of three 
families meet apparently in it, and it connects them more 
closely than any genus hitherto discovered The head reminds 
us of the Echiurus,—a genus m the family Lumbricidtz , the 
position of the mouth is much the same as m Cirrhatulus, and 
there is some analogy between them in the structure of the 
feet, while the anus resembles that of Nennne, which, as well 
as Cirrhatulus, belongs to the Armada, but then the form of 
the body and its annular structure is that of Arenicola, and 
notwithstanding some obvious discrepancies, this worm ought 
perhaps to be referred to the family of which Arenicola is the 
type, though there is no genus m it with which the species 
before us can be associated I therefore propose to create a 
new genus in the family for its reception, to which the name 
Travma may be given, m commemoration of Mr Travis, an 
eminent surgeon m Scarborough, and one of those “ learned 
and ingenious friends” to whose correspondence Mi Pennant 
was much indebted in prepanng his British Zoology 

Family Arenicoled^s 

1 Arenicola Mouth terminal, branchiae arbuscular 

2 Travma Mouth ventral, branchiae a simple filament. 

• TRAVISrA FORBESII 

Plate XI Fig 11—18 

In figure this annekde is something between that of the 
earth-worm and the leech t it is elliptical antenorly, narrower 
and subcyhndncal m tile posterior half, of a uniform dull 
olive-green colour, smooth to the naked eye, distinctly an¬ 
nular Both sides are so alike that it is not easy to say at first 
which is the dorsal and which the ventral, but the anterior 
segments are so far unlike the postenor ones, that, to render 
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the description more distinct, it may be advisable to consider 
it as divided into an anterior and a caudal half 

The anterior half consists of about 14 segments, increasing 
gradually m diameter till near the middle, when they begin 
again to decrease^ a little The first or cephalic segment is 
veiy small, pellucid, triangular, sharp-pointed like a snout, 
and somewhat concave underneath it is destitute of every 
kind of appendage The second segment is rather broad, and 
like the succeeding, excepting that it is single and without any 
armature The other segments consist each of two, or some¬ 
times three narrow rings, and each of them is furnished, on 
each side, with a dorsal brush of bristles, a long filament, a 
circular pore, and a ventral brush of bristles, similar to the 
dorsal, but smaller On the secondary or intermediate rings 
there are no bristles, but one, two, or e\en three pores The 
mouth is perforated between the third and fourth segments on 
the\entral surface, it is circular, with thickened puckered 
lips, edentulous, and without a proboscis 

The anterior segments pass by a sort of gradation into the 
caudal ones, though it is not difficult to mark the distinction 
They are less in diameter, but broader m the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and thickened on the sides, where there are two shoit 
obtuse fleshy papillae From the base, and below the dorsal 
papilla, the soft filament or cirrus originates, which does not 
exceed half the length of the anterior filaments Close to the 
cirrus there is a brush of bristles, but I could not discover a 
second brush There are thirteen of these caudal segments 
with a very narrow one' between each the last but one is 
small and unarmed, and »the anal one is terminated with six 
soft obtuse papillae forming a sort of cupped circle round the 
vent 

The skm of the worm, under a magnifier, appears to be 
granulated on the dorsal, and punctured on the ventral sur¬ 
face The bristles are slender, unequal, slightly curved, aci- 
cular, smooth, and unjomted they vary m number m the seg¬ 
ments, but scarcely exceed twenty m any smgle fascicle, and 
are never fewer than four or five Those of the dorsal brush 
are longer than those of the ventral, but do not otherwise differ, 
and both brushes come from the skm, and not from a papil- 
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lous foot There are no spines The cirrus or br&nchial fila¬ 
ment is soft and filiform 

It is necessary to observe that this descnption is drawn up 
from the examination of a single specimen, which had grown 
soft by maceration m the spirits, and was somewhat injured 
by the carnage Thus the filaments or cim of several seg¬ 
ments were broken away, and I ought to mention that there 
were no traces of any on the third, fourth, and fifth segments 
The specimen was rather more than an inch in length, but, 
from its structure, the worm is obviously capable of being 
elongated to a considerable extent 

Plate XI Fig II Travma Forbem, of the naturalsize 12 The same, 
magnified 13 l he cephalic segments 14 A side view of a segment 
from near the middle 15 A view of a caudal segment on the dorsal aspect 
16 The same on the vential aspect 17 The anal segmtnts IS A few 
bristles 


XLIY — Note on the Occurrence at various times of the Bottle¬ 
nosed Whale (Hypeioodon Butzkopf, Lacep ) on the coast of 
Ireland, and on its nearly simultaneous appearance on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the British coast in the autumn of 1839 By 
William Thompson, Esq, Vice-President of the Natural 
History Society of Belfast 

In Bell’s f British Quadrupeds/ &c published in 1837, the 
latest work treating of our Cetacea, it is observed, with refer¬ 
ence to the two individuals of this species recorded by Dale 
and Hunter, that "these arc the documents upon which alone 
we have to depend as to the occurrence of the Hyperoodon on 
the British shores ” The works of tTenyns* and Jardmefdo 
not cofitam any reference to other Bntish specimens More 
recently Mr Thompson of Hull has, in the Magazine of Na¬ 
tural History for 1838 (p 221), described a whale of this spe¬ 
cies which was stranded near that town in 1837, and whose 
skeleton is preserved mthe Hull, Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

The first particular record known to me of the occurrence 


* Manual of Bntish Vertebrate Animals, 1835 
t Naturalist's Library, vol on Whales, 1837 
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of the Hyperogdon in Ireland, ip contained m the Dublin Phi¬ 
losophical Journal for March 1825, where Dr Jacob (now Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology m the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons m Ireland) very fully and ably describes a specimen 
dissected by him, and at the same time, after a due examina¬ 
tion of its anatomy, treats of the place the genus should oc¬ 
cupy among the Cetacea* The individual which formed the 
subject of the essay “ was stranded at Killmey, a few miles 
from Dublin, in the month of September [1824^] ” Its per¬ 
fect skeleton is preserved in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in Dublin In Mr Templeton’s Catalogue of lush 
Vertebrate Animalst, the Hyperoodon is mentioned as (( occa¬ 
sionally” met with 

From Dr Jacob I learned m November last, that within 
twenty five years he has known four bottle-nosed whales to 
be stranded within a short distance of Dublin—of these, all, 
except the one particularly described by him, were taken at 
Howth, near the entrance of the bay on one occasion, two of 
them occurred at the same time 

Early in the month Of August 1836, two Hyperoodons were 
stranded at Dunany Point, near Dundalk A friend who saw 
the specimens when quite recent, described them to me as 
bottle-nosed whales, and on my sending to him for the pur¬ 
pose ©f identification outlines of the individuals figured by 
Dale and Hunter, he stated that the form of Dale’s figure repre¬ 
sented them well The larger of these animals was 17 feet m 
length and 14| in girth, the other was somewhat smaller 
Having been stranded on the property of his relative, Lady 
Bellingham, their heads were fortunately reserved for my 
friend Dr Bellingham of Dublin, I had lately an opportunity 
of examining both of these specimens, one of which^ is in the 
Museum of the School of Anatomy, Peter-street, the other 
in that of the Royal Dublin Society In the latter collection is 
the head of a second Hyperoodon, which m all probability was 

• The name of Hyperoodon is objected to by Dr Jacob as expressing what 
the animal does net possess—teeth in the palate, this part having been as 
smooth as the rest of the mouth in the specimen he dissected Ceto diodon 
was proposed by Dr Jacob as a generic name, and Hrntert was applied by 
him to the species 1 his elaborate memoir though published m 1825 is un¬ 
noticed in any of the above-cited works 

f Mag Nat Hist voL i New Senes 
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obtained on the Irish coast; but I could not ascertain the 
locality whence it had been received it is similar in Size to 
the smaller of the Dundalk specimens, and a very few inches 
less than the larger, the measurements of which are as follow 

• ft in 

Length from occiput to end of snout 4 6 

Breadth of cranium « k 2 4 

Height of ditto 2 0 

The crania of the four Hyperoodons preserved in Dublin are, 
I conceive, refernble to one species, and are similar to those 
represented in Cuvier’s ‘Ossemens Fossiles/ pi 225 ed 1834 
F Cuvier’s ‘Histoire Nat des Cdtae^s,’ pL9, and Bell’s e Bnt 
Quad ’ &c p 496 From what has been already published on 
the subject any further remarks on these specimens seem to be 
unnecessary As supplementary to what appears m Mr Bell’s 
work, it may be added with reference to a specific character 
about which there has been some obscurity, that in the indi¬ 
viduals particularly described by Dr Jacob and Mr Thomp¬ 
son of Hull, two teeth were present in the lower jaw, but m 
neither instance w ere they apparent m the recent animal, but 
were detected only when the gum was cut into in the prepa¬ 
ration of the skeleton 

Having heard on the 20th September last, that a whale had 
been captured at BallyholmeBay, near Bangor (county Down), 
on the 16th, I immediately set out for the place accompanied 
by a scientific friend, Mr Hyndman A small portion only 
of the animal then remained on the beach, the hehd, tail, and 
entire skm with the blubber having been removed This whale 
was seen on the evening of the 16th Sept m shallow water 
not far from the shore, and a boat wifh the small complement 
of thred “ hands” gave chase Fire-arms were discharged at 
it, but these apparently not having any effect, its assailants 
bound a rope to a pick-axe and drove this rude but successful 
substitute for a harpoon into the animal, and about the same 
time managed to throw a loop of rope round its body above 
the tail, and thus with some httle difficulty brought it captive 
to the shore Its length was stated have been 24 feet, 
the breadth of tail 6, the girth at the thickest part perhaps 
from 18 to 20 feet, the weight was estimated at about 5 tons 
Ann Nat Hist Vol 4. No 26 Feb. 1840. 2e 
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The entire upper surface was of a blackish-grey colour, the 
under parts somewhat paler The stomach is said to have 
contained the remains of shells, and what was described to be 
like the <£ feet of fowls”—these I have little doubt were por¬ 
tions of the arms qr feet of cuttle-fish* ( Sepiada) Although 
it was late m the evening when this whale was brought ashore, 
its captors at once commenced taking off the blubber, so that 
unfortunately no person who would have felt a scientific in¬ 
terest m the spectacle, had the opportunity of seeing the ani¬ 
mal in a perfect state Dunng the progress of cutting up on 
the day after its death, the body was still w arm and smoking 
To the intelligent fanner whose property this whale became, 
I showed all the figures of Cetacea m Mr Bellas work, when 
he at once, from the narrow elongated snout, and head ansmg 
abruptly from it, identified the specimen with the Hyperoodon , 
objecting only to the snout not being represented so long 
comparatively as in the real animal To another respectable 
farmer who had got its head, I exhibited these figures, and he 
also immediately singled out the Hyperoodon, considering the 
figure of Dale's specimen as more charactenstic of the general 
form of the animal than that of Hunter’s, the tail of this 
lattei however being the better liked The gape or opening 
of the mouth was remarked to be thus ^ or “ like the letter /” 
—teeth none—the snout shaped like a bottle it was similarly 
described by our first informant In a newspaper paragraph 


• Dr Jacob says of the Hyperoodon he dissected, that the oval cavity 
into which the oesophagus opened “ contained a large quantity of the beaks 
of cuttle-fishes, perhaps two quarts ” Again, in the Catalogue of die Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, p 161, there appears—" Cuttle¬ 
fish bills found m the stomach of a Baleena rostrata ” Apprehending that 
this rather referred to the Hyperoodon than the Baleena , I wrote to Dr Jacob 
respecting it, and learned in reply that the « cuttlc-bills ' so mentioned were 
those taken fiom the formei species by him—this is noticed merely to prevent 
error In the specimen of Baleena rostrata dissected by Dr Jacob, the re¬ 
mains of herrings only were detected (Dublin Phil Journ November 1825, 
p 843) fhe Rev Dr Barclay remarks of die Round-headed Porpoise 
(Delphmus mem) that “ its favourite fo<?d seems to he cuttle-fish, of which 
great quantities are generally found in the stomach ’’—Bell’s Bnt Quad 
485 In this species my fnend R Ball, Esq has likewise observed the 
remains of shese cephalopoda In Mr Hyndman s possession ai e the beaks 
of cutde-fish taken from the stomach of a whale (but of what species I have 
not learned) captured on the coast of Waterford some years ago The con¬ 
sumption of these animals by at least two species of our Cetacese would thus 
seem to be considerable 
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respecting this whale, it was stated that "the'blubber pro¬ 
duced 140 gallons of oil, which were computed to be worth 
above 20 1 sterling ” 

In connexion with the occurrence of this Hyperoodon on 
the coast of Down, a novel and highly interesting fact is to 
be recorded—that there evidently was a migration or simulta¬ 
neous movement of these Cetaceee towards the British shores 
during the last autumn, several individuals having within a 
very weeks been obtained in England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, but all upon a limited range of coast bounding the 
Irish sea and its vicinity The first capture known to me is 
that of the individual already recorded In the e Northern 
Whig* published at Belfast on the 26th Sept it was stated, 
that —“ A bottle-nosed whale, 20 feet long, was last week left 
on the beach at Flimby near Cockermouth ” In the e Bel¬ 
fast News-letter’ of Oct 1, appeared the following notice— 
“ A whale captured near Liverpool —On Tuesday last, a whale 
was left by the receding tide on East Hoyle bank and speedily 
captured by the fishermen Its length is 24 feet, its girth 
round the centre of the body 13 feet* ” Although this is not 
called the bottle-nosed species, it seems to me a fair presump¬ 
tion so to consider the specimen, as its dimensions accord with 
those of the other individuals taken about the same time, and 
of which one was obtained on the coast of the adjacent county 
of Cumberland In the e Belfast Commercial Chronicle ’ of 
Oct 21, was this paragraph, copied from the Sti^mraer Ad¬ 
vertiser — 

“ Capture of Whales in Lochryan -*-On Tuesday morning 
last, 15th of October t, a very unusual appearance presented 
itself m^Kirkcolm Two monsteis of the deep, of the bottle- 

• In connexion with this paragraph it was observed—“ On Friday two 
young whales were got m the Clyde, the one on the beach at Rosencatli, 
the other above Dumb'll ton or West Ferry ” Unfortunately no particulars 
are given that would lead to a knowledge of the Hpecies About the same 
time it was mentioned in the newspapers,.that a whale proceeding south¬ 
wards had passed close to one of the packets plying between Holyhead and 
Dublin 

f About four weeks previous to this time, a friend informed me that upon 
two successive days a whale (which he saw) appeared off Ballantrae (Ayr¬ 
shire), some miles north of Lochryan, on the second day it was about two 
miles to the south of where it was seen on the preceding, and was still ad¬ 
vancing southwards 

2 F 2 r 
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nosed description of whale, had come round the Scaur and 
embayed themselves, the receding tide swept its treacherous 
waters from under them, and finding themselves grounded, 
their mighty exertions were truly ternfic, yet unavaihng for 
their extrication « Mr Robertson of Clcndry was the first 
who took notice of the errant strangers, and arming him¬ 
self and retainers with pitchforks and knives, repaired to 
the scene of action, and commenced the terrible onslaught 
The dying agonies of the mighty monsters were truly tre¬ 
mendous Desperate from the repeated thrusts of the oppo¬ 
nents, and fiom^eir inextricable position, their powerful tails 
were wrought with astonishing effect The water (of which 
there was yet a quantity around them) was lashed into foam 
and agitation, the crested waves stretching to an incredible 
distance, while high m air the w r atcr ascended in one unbroken 
sheet From their blow-holes the crimsoned water was sent 
m a jet, imposingly grand, to a great height After similar 
and protracted writlnngs, with a kind of snort or roar, their 
fury subsided, and in a short time all wds still They were 
tow cd to the shore amidst the gaze of numerous and wonder- 
stricken spectators, a large number of whom arrived hourly 
to inspect them A number of men was then employed to cut 
off the blubber, of which there were thirteen barrels, loading 
five carts The dimensions of the largest fish was 24 feet 4 
inches in length, and 16 feet at the thickest part in cncum- 
ference, the smaller one about 16 feet long, and thick m pro¬ 
portion The tail of the largest was 6£ feet m breadth 33 
It is very probable that other paragraphs to the same effect 
may have appeared in tbe newspapers, especially as those here 
introduced I observed merely on a casual perusal of some of 
those published in a provincial town It is rarely that such 
notices are of any service to the naturalist, but the very pe¬ 
culiar form of the head of the animal under consideration 
(whence it has received the name of Bottle-nosed Whale) 
taken m connexion with*the dimensions stated, leaves no 
doubt m any instance here quoted that the Hyperoodon is al¬ 
luded to Were the size of the individual described about one 
half of what is reported, then would there be a doubt whether 
the captives might not have been the Bottle-nosed Dolphin 
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{Delphmus Tursio , Fabr), a much smaller species, having the 
snout prolonged somewhat like that of the Hyperoodon, and 
which is occasionally taken on the British coast 

The three Hyperoodon 9 recorded to have occurred on the 
English shores appeared singly The tw r o particularly de¬ 
scribed by M Baussard* were taken in company at Honfleur, 
and considered a mother and her young—the one w as 23, the 
other 12 feet in length Of the seven individuals captured on 
the Irish coast, they on two occasions appeared in pair!, and 
in one of the three instances heie copied from newspapeis, 
two of these whales were seeuicd at the same time It would 
be interesting to know whether those whieh have so appeared 
were male and female—at all events it would seem that the 
species is not gregarious 

So very little of the history of the Hyperoodon is known, 
that it is hoped even the few particulars here recorded may 
prove an acceptable contribution 


XLV — New Orchidaceae By Professor Lindley 

Habenaria (A § 1 xx b ) setifera , folus ensiformibus ca- 
nnatis erectis apice meurvis sctifens, caule foliato 1—2- 
floro,bracteis mflatis ovano longipedunculato brevioribus, 
petalis bipartitis lacmia antenore lmeari posteriory lon- 
gitudme, labelli tnpartiti lacmiis lmearibus carnosis in¬ 
termedia longiore, calcare pcndulo clavato pedunculo sub- 
aequali— Mexico , Ad Choapam, inter gramma, Junio 
Hartweg 

A plant alhed to H macroceras, of which it has much the 
habit * 

Plat anther a (§ 1 a ) limom , caule folioso, folus ensiformi¬ 
bus erectis, racemo laxo multifloro, bracteis stnatis acutis 
flonbus brevioribus^ petalis ovatis sepalisque obtusis, 
labello lmeari convexo obtuSo labello filiformi pendulo 
pluries breviore— Mexico , In paludibus, Anganguco, 
juxta Asoleadero, Sept Hartweg 
Platanthera (§ 1 a) voleamea, caule folioso, folus ensi- 
* F Cuv Hist de Cet pp 242, 219 
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fomubus erectis trmervns, spic& elongate cylmdracefc, 
bracteis herbaceis acuminatissimis flonbus longioribus, 
petalxs ovatis sepalisque obtusis, labelio lanceolato obtuso 
medio subcalloso calcare filiformi triplo breviore, anthera 
subhonzontali, rostello piano 3-lobo — Mexico Real del 
Monte, in agro volcamco prope Guajolote, Oct Hart- 
weg 

The stem of this plant is from 1 to 3 feet high, or even more 
Its nearest affinity is with P leucostachya . The sepals are 
herbaceous, the petals and lip purple 

EpiDENDkuM falcatum , caule ramoso carnoso membrams 
laxis imbncatis vaginato, fohis solitariis falcatis canali- 
culatis acutis, fascicuhs florum sessilibus pedunculis 
elongatis, sepalis petalisque lmean-lanceolatis patentis- 
simis, labelli tnpartiti basi bituberculati lacimis latera- 
libus oblongis dimidiatis mtegns intermedia knean-lan- 
ceolata paulo longiore — Mexico , Hacienda de S a Ana 
prope Oaxacam, m rupibus et inter lapides, Maio Hart- 
weg 

A very fine species with large white flowers Allied to E 
nocturnum, but with a totally different habit 

Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) cochhdium , fohis distichis ovato- 
oblongis obtusis emarginatisque conaceis, labelli lacmus 
lacens subscqualibus callo carnoso excavato tnlobo aequah 
parum majonbus —In Peruvia Mathews (m hb. Hooker, 
1868) Flores vensimiliter flavi 

Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) elkpticum (Graham) (3 flavum 
Adest varietas "flonbus pulchre flavis” insignia, caule 
tnpedali, m herb Mart m Brasilia campis editis Itaco- 
lumi, prov Mm Ger lecta, not& nulla a vanetate rosea 
quantum video distmguenda. 

Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) Martianum , folus distichis an- 
gustis lanceolatis, caule apice ramoso squamis concavis 
obtusiuscuhs vaginato, racemis corymbosis, petahs lmea- 
nbus obovatis obtusis sepahs multo angustionbus, la¬ 
belio cordato subrepando basi bituberculato axi elevate — 
In Brasilia campestnbus ad Viliam Ricam, prov Mm 
Ger Martius. Caulis 1 *—2-pedahe. Flores palhde vi- 
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rides, extus margme et dorso punctis rubhs Labellum 
convexum E fuscato affine 

Epidendrum (Amphiglottis) settferum, folns distichis lan- 
ceolatis acutis, caule simplici squamig hneari-Lmceolatis 
acummatis sub floribus fohaceis vagmato, racemo cernuo, 
bracteis longissimis setaccis, petalis lineanbus obovatis 
obtusis sepalis angustionbus, labello cordato mtcgemmo 
reticulato acutobasi tntuberculato —In Brasilia , Gomes, 
prov Mm Ger Martius 

Ornithocephalus Myrticola , racemo pendulo hispido, sc- 
palis lateralibus petalisque rotundatis integcrrimis reflexis 
cihatis, labello cordato-lanceolato acummato canahculato 
callis baseos margmantibus distmctis mtegemmis —Citn 
odorem spirat In myrtaceis Brasilice, prope Bom Jesus 
dc Ban anal, Maio, Descourtilz 
A very curious plant with short pendulous racemes of small 
white flowers It has quite the habit of Oncidium iridifolium 

Ornithocephalus grandiflorus , racemo erectostnetoglabro, 
bracteis oblongis obtusis herbaceis,petalis labelloque cym- 
biformi saccato dcnticulatis basi crista biloba transverse 
camosd erosa aucto, dmandrio margmato denticulato — 
In Brasilice montibus Organ dictis, Gardner, 63*3 
A very fine species with large yellow flowers The leaves 
are oblong, obtuse, obscurely veined, and apparently much 
thinner than is usual m this genus * 

Ornithocephalus apiculalus , folns racemo erecto denso 
multifloro multo brevionbus,.petalis oblongis dentatis, 
labello ovato concavo «basi sagittato mtegernmo apiculo 
membranaceo acuto —In Peruma , Pavon 
A very small species, only 2 or 3 inches high, with flowers 
apparently deep yellow 

Ornithocephalus cthatus , gepalis petalisque lationbus 
membranaceis rotundatis reflexis ciliato-fimbnatis, la¬ 
bello carnoso cordato canahculato acummato apice dila- 
tato obtuso membranaceo, rachi luspidd —In Demerara, 
Loddiges 

This species is nearly related to O Myrticola , from which it 
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differs m its fringed petals, and in the dilated rounded mem¬ 
branous apex of its fleshy lip 

Ormthocephalus mflexus, sepalis acutissimis erectis ca- 
rinatis, petalis rotundatis serrulatis, labello oblongo acuto 
concavo apice inflexo margme baseos utnnque calloso — 
Mexuo, Hartweg 

Catasetum lammatum, labello saccato apiculato basi fim- 

bnato axi lamella umcd alta basi biloba mstructo, co- 

*■» 

lumna cirrbata — Mexico, Hartweg 
A very fine species, remarkable for a deep plate running 
along the labcllum, from base to apex 

Die has a squarrosa , folns hneanbus squarroso-rccurvis, flo- 
nbus subtcrmmalibus, labello cymbiformi sessili apiculato 
columna glabra antice unidentat.a — Mexico , Hartweg 
Flowers large for the genus, apparently white 

Arpoph\ llum spicatum (Llavc), folio carmato arcuato, pe- 
dunculo spatha brevioie — Mexico , Hartweg 
Flow ers deep purple, arranged m a spike about 3 inches 
long 

Arpophyllum giganteum (Hartweg in litt) , foho ensiformi 
piano, pedunculo spatha multo longiore — Mexico, Hart¬ 
weg 

This fine plant must be at least 3 feet high , its flowers are 
pale lilac, and disposed m a spike from 6 to 7 inches long 

Ci rtochilum grammifolivm, folns hnean-ensiformibus acu¬ 
tissimis erectis racenpo subpamculato brevionbus, labello 
obovato mtegemmo basi 5-lamellato, columnar ahs parvis 
rotundatis — Mexico, Hartweg 
This species is much like C maeulatum, but differs m the 
form of its lip, its very narrow leaves, and smaller flowers 

Spiranthes ranientacca, aphylla? vaginis caulis laxis mem- 
branaceis acummatis, labelh limbo concavo ovato rate- 
gerrimo obtuso, ungue et columna in medio pubescenti- 
bus— Mexico, Prope Santa Barbara, regione cahda, 
Apnli, Hartweg 

This very curious species has altogether the appearance of 
Altenstetma or of Apatuna 
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Epipactis amencana , foliis mferionbus ovalitus supenon- 
bus lanceoiatis, bracteis flonbus longionbus, racemo laxo 
sursurn pubescente, hypochilio medio muricato, epichibo 
ovato acumrne lato membranaceo — Mexico, Juxta Rio 
del Salto cataractas, locis umbrosis, Apnh, Hartweg, 
Nova Albion , Douglas, Texas , Drummond 
An American Epipactis is a great novelty, this appears to 
be the only species found as yet on that continent It ranges 
from the Columbia nver as far as Mexico 


•XLVI —Note on the Annelida By W S MacLeay, M A, 

F L S, &c * 

These animals differ from true Annulosa m being herma¬ 
phrodite, and m general red-blooded t They are soft vermi¬ 
form animals of an articulated structure, and which form the 
immediate connexion between such Vertebrata as Amphioxus 
and Myxme, and such Annulosa as Porocephalus and other 
white-blooded Vermes , which have the sexes distinct 
I divide the Annelida as follows 


ANNELIDA 


Normal Group 

POIYPODA 

Marino animals, 
having their body ^ 
provided with di¬ 
stinct feet 


NEREIDINA 


StRPULINA 


Animals free, having a distinct 
head provided with either 
eyes or antennae or both 
Animalsstdentary, and having 
no head, provided with eyes 
or antennae 


Aberrant Group 

fLUMBRICINA 




APODA 1 

Body without feet ^ 
or a distinct head I 


NEMLRTINA 

HIRUDINA 


• Animals without eyes or an- 
tennse Body externally seti- 
gerous for locomotion Arti¬ 
culation distinct 
Animals aquatic, without eyes 
or antennse Body not ex¬ 
ternally setigerous Articu¬ 
lation indistinct 
Animals prdvided generally 
with eyes but not with an- 
tennoe Body not externally 
setigerous Articulation di 
stinct 


* From ‘The Silurian System,’ by R 1 Murchison, Esq, p 699 
f Milne Edwards is said m the public journals to have discovered that 
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Nereidina, MacLeay 

These are the most perfect m their structure of all Annelida, 
as they possess numerous organs and have a distinct head, 
which is generally provided with eyes and antennae Some of 
them, after the manner of Serpulma , inhabit tubes, which 
tubes are membranaceous, and formed by a transudation from 
their body, but in general the Nereidma are naked, and they 
are always agile animals freely moving about m search of their 
prey Aristotle calls them, “ %/co\ 67 rev 8 pcu 0a\dacrtai 7 rct- 
paifKrjcnai T£> eiBei ral<t %epera^xfc?,” (Lib 11 c 121 ), and it 
is true that they are wonderfully like Centipedes The fossil 
impressions in the Llampeter Rocks, are too indistinct to 
enable us to determine very accurately the genera and species 
of Nereidma which there occur, more particularly as the ge¬ 
neric characters m this group depend on such minute distinc¬ 
tions as are afforded by a study of the mouth, antennae and 
eyes 1 shall therefore consider the impressions fig 1 and 
fig 2 Murchison, Sil Sys to belong to the 
Genus NEREITES A genus which comes very near to 
Savigny’s genus Lycons in its external appearance, 
only the segments of the body are here perhaps more 
slender and m proportion longer than usual 
Spec 1 Nereites Cambrensts Murch n s 

The body of this species seems to have consisted of about 
120 segments The feet were half the length of a seg¬ 
ment of the body, and the cim of the feet were longer 
than such segment — ib PI 27 f 1 
Spec 2 Nereites Sedgwickn Murch n s 

Body much more slender than that of N Cambrensts, and 
apparently consisting of a greater number of segments 
These segments have the feet attached to them appa¬ 
rently inconspicuous, although the cim are very di¬ 
stinct PI 27 f 2 

N B. The impression now under Consideration was clearly 

some Annelida are not provided with red blood, but the distinguished Sa- 
vigny stated the same fact so long ago as the year 1S23, for m his Systems 
des Annelides he places Clepstne among his Hirudtnies Nav, even Cuvier, 
who first distinctly pointed out the group under the name of vers & sang 
rouge, has said that their blood is onlj generally red Although herma¬ 
phrodites, many of them require a reciprocal coitus. 
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that of an animal, as will appear by the figure, w*here the worm 
has evidently, before coiling, with difficulty trailed itself along 
m the mud, m a way, which any one accustomed to collect 
these Annelida will at once recognise 
Genus MYRIANITES 

Body linear, very narrow, and formed of very numerous 
segments with indistinct feet and short cim 
Spec 1 Myriamtes MacLean Murch n s —PI 27 f 3 
N B The softness of the texture of the foregoing three 
species of Annelida and the perfection of the impression in 
fig 1 make it very remarkable, that if articulated feet existed 
in the Trilobites, some vestiges of them, even although mem- 
bianaccous, should not have come down to us more perfect 
than those figured by Goldtuss (See Ann Scienc Nat vol xv 
PI 2 f 8 and pp 665,667 ante) 

Serfulina, MacLeay 

These are sedentary animals without eyes or antenna* They 
live m tubes which are either a natural transudation of their 
body, and are either membranaceous or calcareous, or their 
tubes are semifactitious, being then composed of an aggluti¬ 
nation of particles of sand or other small substances The cal¬ 
careous nature of the tube m some Serpulma is very advan¬ 
tageous for their preservation, and has thus enabled us to see 
that such animals occurred frequently in the Upper Silurian 
Rocks 

Genus SERPULITES 

Spec 1 Serpuhtes longissimus Murch ns PI 5 f 1 
Very long, hardly diminishing in diameter, compressed, 

• smooth, slightly tortuous, composed of numerous tlun 
layers of shell containing much animal matter 
No part of this extraordinary fossil has been observed at¬ 
tached to other bodies, it forms large curves, sometimes al¬ 
most circles, occasionally even a foot in diameter. The tube 
is so much compressed that its sides nearly touch, and that this 
is the effect of pressure is shown by the form it has assumed 
Those parts which w r erc nearly perpendicular to the direction* 
of the compressing force have resisted pressure most power¬ 
fully, and fractures have taken place in longitudinal lines near 
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such parts *The quantity of animal matter in the laminae 
gives them an opalescent appearance Tn structure, this fossil 
resembles the Serpula compressa of Mm Con , tab 598 f 3, 
but it does not diminish so rapidly Width £ an inch 

Nemertina, MacLeay 

The Nemertina are white-blooded worms like some of the 
Hirudma or Leeches In this group, however, the character 
of articulation becomes most indistinct Rudolf! has placed 
Gordius along with Nemertes (Ent Syst 572), and if Gor¬ 
dius goes into the group of Nemertina , it is possible that Fi- 
lana may also Nemertes Borlasti, is a long black sea-w orm, 
which is said to suck Testaceous Mottusca The articulations 
of its body become visible when it is contracted If the long 
vermiform impression in the Cambrian Rocks of Llampcter, 
Murch Sil Syst PI 27 f 4 belong to organic substances, 
it can only be referred to some animal between Gordius and 
Nemertes , although probably nearer the former genus As 
yet, how ever, Gordn are only known to occur in fresh water, 
whereas this fossil production, if it belong to the animal king¬ 
dom, was evidently, like Nemertes , a native of the sea 
Genus NEMERTITES > 

Animal marine, with the linear body, of a Gordius or Fi- 
lana 

Spec 1 Nemertites Ollivantn Murch ns PI 27 f 4 


XLVII — Notes on the Excitability and Movement of the Leaves 
tn the Species of Oxahs By Professor J De Brignoli 
de Brunhoff of Modena, and Prof Morren of L\ege 

In the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Brussels for last 
July, an extract is given by M Morren, of a letter received by 
him from Prof de Bngnoh of Modena, of the 23rd of May 
1839, containing some interesting details relative to the exci¬ 
tability and spontaneous movement of the leaves of Oralis 
stneta , which had been accidentally observed by two of his 
pupils, one of whom had casually, whilst engaged m conver¬ 
sation, been striking them with a small cane among the plants 
that grew wild under the trees m the pubhc garden 
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“After a little while,” he observes, “theyperceived that one of 
these plants had changed the position of its leaves, and they at 
once suspected that it was an irritable plant w hich I had never 
mentioned m my lectures I was m the botanic garden, which 
is contiguous to the public garden, at the time , they came and 
told me of this fact, w hich was not less new to me than to them 
I went with them to the spot, and found that the plant was 
the Oxalis stricta This is not mentioned in the list of spe¬ 
cies designated by authors as sensitive I immediately repeated 
the cxpenment upon other individuals and obtained tfie same 
effect, but it must be teased a long while, as its movements are 
much slower than those of the Mimosa pigra I suspect that 

if plants were observed with the requisite care, the phenome¬ 
non of irritability would not be so rare as is supposed The 
irritability of the Oxalis sensiiwa is already known I have 
made experiments upon all those cultivated in our botanic 
garden, but I did not succeed m causing the position of the 
leaves to change I beheve that heat is the principal agent 
m this phenomenon, because even the Hedysarum gyrans 
slackens m its movements in autumn and during winter in 
hothouses I should think that all the species of Oxalis are 
susceptible of contraction when irritated, but as most of them 
are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, it is possible that they 
show no effects fiom concussion in our climate, whose greatest 
heat never equals that of Africa In the environs of Modena 
we have neither the Oxalis acetosdla nor Oxalis corniculata, 

I have not therefore been able to make experiments upon 
them ” 

M Morren m addition gives an account of some new ob¬ 
servations which this communication had led him to make, 
and Much proved to be m every respect confirmatory of the 
views of M De Bi ignoli 

“ The Oxalis sensitiva mentioned here by M De Brignoli, 
and originally from China, was indeed named by M DeCan- 
dolie from this fact Biophytum {Biophytum sensitivum) , that 
is to say, plant alive , its leaves are pinnate like those of Sen¬ 
sitive plants The Bast Indian Averrhoa bilimbi is another 
of the Oxahdeae in which the leaves are hkewise excitable and* 
mobile The Averrhoa carambola has its petioles mobile, as 
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Bruce has shown* These approximations prove that the 
movement of the leaves of the true Oxahdes may in fact ex¬ 
tend to a multitude of species, since this genus is one of the 
most numerous f 

During the great heats of the month of June, when the 
thermometer was at + 35° (R) m the sun, the excitability and 
movement of the leaves were veiy evident m our three indi¬ 
genous species of Oxalts Oxalis acetosella , Oxalis strict a, and 
Oxalts cormculata When the sun darts his rays m the mid¬ 
dle of the day directly on the leaves of these plants, their three 
obcordate leaflets are level, horizontal, and so placed that the 
margins which are directed towards the point of the heart, or 
towards the very short partial petiole, nearly touch one an¬ 
other , so that then there is, so to say, no space between the 
leaflets This is the position of repose Now if we strike the 
common petiole with light but repeated blows, or if we agi¬ 
tate by the same means the entire plant, we see, after the space 
of a minute,—less if it be very hot, more if it be cool,—three 
phenomena take place 

1 The leaflets fold themselves up along their midrib just 
hke the moveable limb of the Dionea muscipula , m such a 
manner that their two halves approach each other by their 
upper surface, the movement therefore m this case is from 
below upwards, and it is a folding together 

2 Each lobe of the leaflet bends inwards, so that outwardly 
and on its lower surface it presents a convexity more or less 
decided This is a movement of incurvation 

3 Each partial petiole, although very short, bends itself 
from above downwards, so as to cause the leaflets to hang 
downwards, which then nearly touch each other by their 

* Phil Trans vol Ixxv p 356 An Account of the sensitive qualities of 
the tree Averrhoa carambola 

t M Virey, in a paper entitled, “ Quelques considerations nouvelles sur 
l’acidit£ dans les plantes lmtables,” (Journal de Pliarmacie, Pans, 1839, 
No V 25e annde, Mai, p 289,) has fallen wt& three mistakes in what he says 
of the irritability of the Biophylum and of the Avethrhoa In the first place 
he confounds tne two genera m making Btophyta o t the Averrhoa btltmbi 
and Averrhoa carambola, which is not the case In the next place, the Ox- 
alts sensitiva being the same plant as the Btophytum sensttivtm of DeCan- 
(1 dolIe, it is by no means the stamina which are excitable, but the leaves, as 
all authors say Lastly, M Virey has taken the Oxalts sensitwa for a plant 
distinct from the Btophytum 
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lower surface around the common petiole which forms the 
axis This last movement is similar to that which takes place 
m the evening at the time of the sleep of the plant, and which 
has caused these leaves to be called dependent [folia depen - 
dentia) 

Of our three indigenous species, stricta and cot niculata 
showed me these movements with the highest degree of energy, 
Oxalis acetosella has them less strong, but perhaps may have 
them as evidently when m flower, a time at which I have not 
observed it * 

Every kind of exciting action provokes the same changes, 
as the wind, and especially a slight compression of the mid¬ 
dle of the leaf, or of the place where the three partial petioles 
meet, between the thumb and fore finger 

In the botanic garden of the University of Liege I also 
observed two species with three folioles Oxalis purpu¬ 
rea (W), and Oxalis camosa (Mol) The first, when placed 
m a hothouse, showed the pliamomcna of excitability m the 
highest degree The three folioles, without considerably bend¬ 
ing back their lobes by the movement of incurvation already 
mentioned, curved downwards so as to touch one another two 
and two by the half of their limb, by placing their inferior sur¬ 
face one against the other 

Oxalis camosa is more sluggish The old leaves were mo¬ 
tionless, the young ones, especially those which clothe the 
upper part of the stalk, exhibit nevertheless the same excita¬ 
bility, but the movement of incurvation is alsG less evident 
m it 

In a sixth trifoliate species, Oxalis tortuosa , the leaflets 
were no longer entire enough to enable me to ascertain if it 
were ‘equally excitable 

Oxalis Deppei*, furnished with four leaflets, evinces an ex¬ 
citability much more decided than the other species mentioned 

• 

* The Oxalis Deppei brought from Mexico to England in 1827, and 
figured by Mr Loddiges m his ‘Botanical Cabinet/No 1500, is the same 
species as that which has been described and figured by our learned col¬ 
league M Lejeune m the Bulletin of the Academy, vol 11 p 334, 1835, by 
tlie name of Oxalis zonata Known throughout England by its older name, 

I have thought it right to continue it It is not from the Cape of Good Hope,* 
but from Mexico 
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above In its ordmaiy state, the leaflets, all quite open, quite 
flat, spreading out upon the same plane, nearly touch at 
their margins, beginning from the reddish zone, which then 
seems to form a continuous circle on a deeply divided leaf But 
if you have just given the petiole some gentle fillips, in a 
quarter or half a minute, when the sun shines upon the plant, 
you see the leaflets fold up along their midnb, from the base 
to the apex, then the two lobes curve inwards, and lastly the 
partial petiole bend from above downwards, so as to cause the 
leaflets to hang down Two or three minutes after the fillips 
the plant seems to be asleep 

A leaf teratologically developed with five leaflets exhibited 
the same fact It is unquestionably the species m which these 
movements can be best observed 

These were the only species which were at my command 
In all of them the movement takes place without a shock, 
without agitation, but little by little, insensibly, it can, 
ho\X ever, be ascertained all the better, as between a leaf the 
leaflets of which are horizontal, and another where they are 
vertical, the difference at once strikes the eye 

Our indigenous species are too small for observing the or¬ 
gans of this mobility well, but Owalis Deppei is well calculated 
for observation and anatomy 

As in. all plants moveable from excitation, the organs of mo¬ 
tion reside m the apparatus itself which moves Now here 
the apparatus consists of 1 The blade itself of the leaf, an 
organ of incurvation, 2 The large midrib, 3 The partial 
petiole, the former being an organ for folding back, the latter 
an organ of incurvation 

Now the blade of the leaf is composed, above, of a cuticle 
with pinenchymatous cells, that is to say tabular-shaped (Mey- 
en), beneath, of a cuticle with merenchymatous cells, swollen 
up, like bladders, with numerous small linear stomata be¬ 
tween all the raised cells, so that one amongst them is often 
surrounded by six stomata in the middle by a double dia- 
chyma, whose upper plane is formed of prismatic or ovoidal 
cells placed perpendicularly, and of such a size that upon the 
length of a single tabuliform cell of the upper cuticle {derme) 
there are six utnculi of the diachyma The plane of the dia- 
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chyma is formed of ovoidal cells, placed transversely, and of 
such a development that two of them are equal m diameter 
to a merenchymatous cell of the inferior cuticle which is 
equal to three or four fifths of a tabular cell of the superior 
cuticle . 

It follows from this structure that the cells of the infe¬ 
rior mesophyllum are double the size of those of the upper 
mesophyllum The diachyma is moreover veiy nch in cblo- 
rophyllum and m round clusters of crystals, occupying the 
axis of the cells 

It seems to me evident that analogy with the other plants 
which are moveable by excitation, should lead us to place 
the cause of the incurvation of the blade in the mferioi meso¬ 
phyllum, the cells of which by turgescence elongate the in¬ 
ferior pagma of the leaf, and thus cause the upper pagma or 
the mesophyllum to fold upwards The cellular tissue is here 
also the essential oigan of movement, and each cell a body 
turgescent by excitability 

The midrib is very large in this plant, it is three 01 four 
times larger than the secondaiy nerves, and it extends 
straight and ngid from the basis of the leaflet to its apex It 
is transparent and juicy This nerve reminded me of the 
structure which I discovered in formei dissections in the 
Diovaa mwnpula 

Its cuticle is formed of little cells as high as they aie wide, 
nearly cubical, with very strong panetqs Four^or five cor¬ 
respond m width to the diameter of a single mfrajacent cell 
Such a structure itself enables this cuticle to follow all the di¬ 
latations that its interior mass can undergo Duectly within 
this cuticle there occurs a oellular plane greatly developed, 
foimed of large cells, irregularly merenchj matous, with 
strong parietes, and leaving between them passages, the 
section of which is a triangle There is little chromule, but 
intracellular fluid m abqnflance Each cell is the double 
of those of a more interior cellular plane, and the quadruple or 
the quintuple of those of the external cuticle This plane of 
great cells has them four or five in a row Then come towards 
the upper part of the midrib some chromuliferous cells, which 
immediately surround a channeled plane of vessels, a channel, 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 2G Feb 1840 2 p 
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the hollow of which is directed upwards, and which is filled 
with little cells and sap vessels 

This structure reminds us of that of the petiole of the Mi¬ 
mosa pudica The distention of the great cells of the lower 
plane of the midrib must force the two half blades of the leaf 
to approach each other, and this enlargement, produced by 
excitability and allowed by the intercellular passages, thus 
becomes the proximate cause of the folding up of the two lobes 
of the leaflet of Oxalis Deppei all along the nervure There is 
the same mechanism and a very analogous structure in the 
Diotuva nvuscipula 

There is no pulvmus at the base of the leaflets of the Oxalis 
as in the Mimos«e, but there is a peculiar organization in this 
part which answers the purpose of this organ If we observe 
attentively how the leaflet Is articulated to the petiole on the 
under side, w e find that the midrib terminates m a crescent, 
the concave of which faces the petiole The petiole in its turn 
ends in another crescent, the conca\c of which faces the leaflet, 
so that the partial petiole, which is so short as not to exceed 
a millimetre and a half, is terminated by two opposite cre¬ 
scent-shaped articulations, the convexities of which face each 
other Thus much for the under part of the leaf 

As for the upper part, the tuo margins of the leaflet which 
converge at the base of the leaflet to form the point of the 
heart, become imperceptibly thicker and unite to form a kind 
of crescent-shaped bridle, whose concave is turned towards 
the leaflet The common petiole receives m its turn the par¬ 
tial petiole by a crescent-shaped articulation, but which, m 
this instance, has its concave turned towards the leaflet, that 
is to say, it is a crescent parallel to the first Between them 
spreads a red cuticle, which is strongly plaited crossw isc 

The transverse section of this organ gives that of a depressed 
cylinder formed of a strongly resisting cuticle, consisting of 
ovoidal cells lying flatwise, the panetes of which are of the 
thickest Then comes a fully developed layer of cellular tis¬ 
sue with cells plainly merenchymatous, forming at least a 
dozen rows Each cell has a central mass of chromule There 
are fewer rows of cells (from 8 to 9) towards the upper part 
of the partial petiole. In the centre of this, but a little higher 
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than the geometric centre, are the air vessels (tracheae) below, 
and the sap vessels above, surrounded by smaller and more 
fully coloured cells 

This organization is fundamentally that of the pulvmus of 
Mimosa pudtca When the merenchymatous cells of the cor¬ 
tical part of the lower zone are distended or turgescent, the 
leaflets are horizontal, when their turgescence stops and that 
of the cells of the upper zone predominates, the leaflets droop, 
as in the natural sleep of this Oxalis, and as takes place after 
it has been subjected to disturbance 

At any rate, the excitability of the cellular planes and of each 
cell m particular, and the distention which is the manifestation 
of it, must be admitted to account for the different positions 
which the leaves of the Oxalis take when they are struck 
The movement of the leases of the Oxalis, although slower 
than that of the sensitive plants, is also not on that account less 
remarkable, it is even so much the more interesting to us, as, 
taking place m our indigenous plants, we can the better ob¬ 
serve it, the physiological study of our national species hence 
obtains a new attraction, and the discovery of M De Bngnoli 
and his pupils has led m its turn to the discovery of an ana¬ 
logy of structure between the leaves of the Oxalideae and those 
of the Mimosa*, an analogy which could hardly have been 
expected, but which is fully proved by direct observation 
The moveableness of Oxalis is the more singular, as M De 
Candolle has not been able to modify the sleep ofkhese plants, 
either by means of darkness or light, whence he concluded that 
the movements of sleep and awakening were connected with 
a periodical disposition of motion inherent m the plant* We 
sec, hq,we\ er, that a simple blow makes the leaflets when awake 
take the posture of sleeping leaflets 

M Virey, in his e Considerations nouvelles sur Facidite dans 
les plantes lmtables +/ has made evident by the recapitulation 
of the species in which the movement of any organ has been 
observed, that most of them were acid, this is indeed a cu¬ 
rious analogy to demonstrate, but which proves nothing, for 
we cannot see what connexion there should be between a thing 

, * Physiologic, vol u p 861 

f Journal de Pharmacie, 1839, May, p 289 

2 P 2 
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which is acid and a thing which moves In relation to this 
M Virey says that he knows no blue (alkaline) flowers in 
which there is any movement We will name to him a blue 
flower, Goldfussia anisophylla , in which the style is one of the 
most mobile* On the subject of these excitable plants, M 
Virey has quoted our observations on Slylidium gramimfo - 
hum f, but he makes us say things quite contrary to what we 
have written Thus, we have nowhere said that the gynandne 
columij of the Stylidicae was articulated at its base by tw o op¬ 
posite 01 antagonist fibres or muscles Never should we have 
allowed ourselves to look upon vegetable fibres as muscles, 
we said (at pp 15, 16, 17 , and 18 of the memoir quoted) that 
these fibres exist all along the column, right and left We 
never said that the column was irritable at its base, for it 
is not so, it is irritable at its elbow , and w e have figured it five 
times never did w e say that w e had found ferule in these 
muscles, as M Virey asserts, quite otherwise, we wrote (p 18) 
that the fibres had no influence on the movement, since when 
they were cut, the movement still took place What is in our 
memoir is this our idea is very clear, it is the feculiferous 
portion of the column which moves, and the same thing takes 
place in all the species of the genus Styhdtum This is an ir¬ 
refragable fact, w hether it agree or not w ith received theories, 
signifies little, m the natural sciences facts go before all 
things, and it is by them alone that we can attain to truth 


XLVIII —An attempt to ascertain the Fauna of Shropshire 
and North Wales By T C Evton, Esq, F L.S 

[Continued from v&l ui p 29 ] 

Additions to Vertebrata 

o 

Vesperttho Nattereri, Kahl (Reddish Grey Bat) One specimen 
is in my possession, taken at Eyton 

Sorex araneus, Linn Since the publication of the former portion 
of this senes of papers, the discovery of the Rev L Jenyns, that this 

* Morreii, Recherches sur le Mouvemcnt et 1 Anatomie du Style du Gold- 
fussta anisophylla, 4to Brux 1839, avec 2 pi —Mem de 1 Acad t xu 
f Morren, Recherches sur le Mouvement etl’Anatomie du Slylidium gra - 
mtmfohum, Brux m 4to, 1838, Mem de l’Acad t xi 
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species does not coincide with that so called on the continent, has 
been made known to the world, the name therefore which has been 
applied to it must be here adopted m the place of that before given, 
viz for 8 araneus read 8 rusticus, Jen 

Sorex tetragonurus, Durer Jen (Square-tailed Shrew) I have 
lately captured one specimen of this shrew in the marshy meadows 
bordering the river Tearne between Longdon and Allscot, i f s length 
from the tip of the snout to the root of the tail is 3 inches 

Arvicola pratensts Bail (Bank Vole ) Several times taken near 
Eyton 

Sula Bassana Linn (Gannet ) A specimen has lately been brought 
to me alive, caught during a high wind quite exhausted it became 
so tame after a few days that it would take fish from the hand 

Invertfbraia 

Land and Freshwater Mollusca 

Anon atet , Fer Common 
Limax cmereus, Linn Common 

Limax agrestis, Linn Common under stones and logs of wood 

m autumn 

Vttrina pellucida, Mull Common 

Succinca, Drap Succmea amphibia, Turton, Manual, and <S am 
phibta, Drap , are two distinct shells but <S oblonga, 1 urt, is 8 am¬ 
phibia, Drap Helix peiegra, Mont, is not either of these, but ap¬ 
pears to be a true Succinea although quoted by Turton as a synonym 
to Limneus pereger, but is the shell figured by Pennant under the 
name of Helixputris With 8 amphibia Tuit, I an* unacquainted 
The synonyms of the British species of the genus winch I have had 
an opportunity of examining w ill therefore stand thus — 

Succinea amphibia, Drap S oblonga, Turt Helix putris, Mont 
Not uncommon about Eyton . 

Succinea peregra Helix peregra, Mont Helix putris, Penn Com¬ 
mon , adhering to water plants 

Helix arbustorum, Linn Common , 

Helix aspersa, Gmel Common m many localities, particularly on 
the walls of Beaumaris Cdstle, also* near Rhoscolyn on Holyhead 
Island 

Helix nemoralis, Linn Innumerable varieties of this common shell 
occur m 

Helix hortensis, Linn Occasionally occurs at Eyton 
Helix rufescens, Mont Found on most sand hills near the sea 
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Helix hisptda, Mont H sericea, Drap Common 
Helix luctda, Drap Common 

Helix radiata, Mont H rotundata. Mull, Drap Common 
Helix ericetorum, Linn At Rhoscolyn and Towyn Merioneth 
common on stones and walls on the sea shore 

Bultmus fasciatus, Mont B acutus. Mull Common on most 
sandy shores above high water mark, and where there is Borne slight 
vegetation * 

Pvpa Secale, Drap Very common at Eyton m the autumn, ad¬ 
hering to the under side of logs of wood and stones 

Cyclostoma obtusum, Drap Common on the Weald moors, adhe¬ 
ring to water plants 

Planorbts cannatus, Drap Common m ditches on the Weald 
moors 

Planorbts vortev Mull Common in the same locality as the last 
Planorbts contoitus, Turt Also common on the Weald Moors 
Planorbts mtidus, Mull Not so common as the foregoing species, 
but found in the same locality The Planorbts mtidus of Muller ap¬ 
pears to be the P complanala of Drap , P mtidus of Drap is pro¬ 
bably the P contortus of lurton and Linnaeus 
Planorbts margtnatus, Drap Common at Eyton 
Limneus magnalis, Linn Once taken at Eyton 
Limncus palustns, Linn and Diap Common I also find a va- 
nety of this species not quite so robust, and never growing to so large 
a size as the true palustns 

Limneus elongatus, Drap Once only taken near Watford in a 
peaty ditch 

Limneus auriculartus, Linn , Drap Common 
Anchylus fluviatilis. Mull Common attached to stones m most 
streams in Shropshire 

Anchylus lacustns, Mull Twice taken in a mountain stream near 
Capel Curig 

Paludma impure, Lamk Common 

Paludma similts, Jeff P viridis, Turt Common on the Weald 
Moors i. 

Anodon cygneus, Lamk Common m pools and m the Shrewsbury 
canal « 

Anodon anatmus, »Lamk Also common m the same localities 
with the last, the remaining species of this genus are exceedingly 
doubtful 

Mysca Pictorum, Turt Common 

Unto Ratana, Lamk Occasionally taken at Watford 

f 
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Cyclas cornea, Lmn Common , 

Cyclas calyculata, Drap The only locality I know for this shell 
in the district is m a marl pit near Hutton Grange 
Ptsidium oblusale Pf Common on the Weald Moors 
Pisidium pusillum, Jen I have at different times taken two or three 
specimens of this shell on the Weald Moors 

Pmdium mtidum, Jen Not very uncommon on the Weald Moots 
Pisidium atnmeum, Mull taken m the same locab^y with the last 

XLIX —On the production of Isinglass from Indian Fishes 
By Dr Cantor, Corresponding Member of the Zoological 
Society 51 ' 

In the December Number 1838, of Parbury’s Oriental Herald 
appears a letter * On the Suleah Fish of Bengal, and the Isinglass it 
affords' the description of this fish I shall quote in the words of 
the anonymous writer “ The Suleah Fish,” he observes, " when at 
its full size, runs about four feet in length, and is squahform, resem¬ 
bling the Shark species in appearance, but exhibiting a more delicate 
structure than the latter The meat of this fish is exceedingly 
coarse, and is converted by the natives, vi hen salted and spiced into 
‘ burtah,’ a piquant relish, well known at the breakfast-tables of 
Bengal The bladder of the Suleah may be considered the most 
valuable part of it, which, when exposed to the sun and suffered to 
dry, becomes purely pellucid, and so hard that it will repel the edge 
of a sharp knife when applied to it These bladders vary trom half 
a pound to three quarters of a pound avoirdupois m weight, when 
perfectly dry The Suleah Fish abounds m Channel Creek, off 
Saugor, and in the ostia or mouths of all the rivers which intersect 
the Sunderbuns, and are exceedingly plentiful at certain seasons " 
Conceiving the great importance of the discovery of isinglass 
being a product of India, I was natufally anxious to examine the 
source, arising from a branch of natural history to which m particular 
I have devoted my attention, but from the general nature of the de¬ 
scription, I was obliged to defer my desire of identifying the fi«di till 
some future opportunity should enabfb me to do so Quite unex¬ 
pectedly, however, a few dfiys ago, the last overland despatch brought 
me a letter from my valued fnend Mr McClelland, a Corresponding 
Member of this Society, an extract of which, bearing upon the point 
in question, I lose no time m laying before the Society —* I 

have now to mention what is of far greater importance in another^ 

Read before the Zoological Society, July 23, 1839 
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point of view, namely, that the Suleah Fish described m a recent 
number of Parburj ‘s Oriental Herald is the Polynemus Sele of Ha¬ 
milton 1 have examined that species, and found an individual of 
two pounds weight to yield sixty five grains of pure isinglass, an ar¬ 
ticle which here sells at sixteen rupees (1/ 12s) per Jb Refer to 
your dissections of Polynemi, mark those with large air-vessels to be 
isinglass, requiring no other preparation than merely removing the 
vascular memb^ne that covers them, washing with lime-water and 
drying in the sun You know the size these fishes attain and the 
number in which they abound in the Sunderbuns, you also know 
the method of taking them, find can therefore state to what extent 
isinglass may be obtained m India I have sent a paper on the sub¬ 
ject to the .Journal of the Asiatic Society*, which I will send you 
by the next overland despatch 

Perceiving by this that the subject has been taken up by a na¬ 
turalist of Mr McClelland s rank, and that we ere long may expect 
his observations embodied in a papei from his hand, I think it suf¬ 
ficient to confine myself to a few general remarks upon those species 
of Polynemus which hav e come under my actual examination while 
I was attached as surgeon to the lion Company’s survey of the 
sea face of the Cange tic Delta 

The species best known is the Polynemus risua, Hamilton, Pol 
longtJUis Cuvier, the Tupsee or Mango hish of the Anglo Indians, 
this inhabits the Bay of Bengal and the estuaries of the Ganges, 
but enters the mouths of the rivers, even higher up than Calcutta, 
during the breeding season (April and May), when the fish is con¬ 
sidered in its highest perfection and is greedily sought as a great 
delicacy Thia*species is the smallest, for its length seldom exceeds 
eight or nine inches, and one and a half to two inches m depth 
Polynemus aureus and Topsm Hamilton, are species closely allied to 
this 

Polynemus sele, Hamilton, P plebems, Broussonnais, P hneatus, 
Lac£p&de, is the Suleah hish mentioned m Parbury’s Oriental Herald, 
the same which Mr McClelland submitted to examination Thus 
species, as well as another c)osely allied to P quadrifihs, Cuvier, 
which I have dissected, figured, and described, under the name of 
P Salhah ( Saccolih ), appears equally plentiful, in shoals, all the 
yeai round m the estuanes of the Ganges, and is appreciated by 
Europeans and natives for its excellent flavour Both species at¬ 
tain a sire from three to four feet in length, and eight to ten inches 
in depth 


* bee the following ai title 
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In a paper which I had the honour of communicating to the Royal 
Asiatic Society*, the genus Polynemus, among others, was pointed out 
by me as forming an article of food fit for cunng, and easily procurable 
in almost any quantity by the discovery that it produces isinglass, 
it has attained an additional interest, and I have no doubt the ma- 
nufacture of tins article will, when entrusted to judicious hands, 
form another valuable article of exportation from India 


L —On Isinglass m Polynemus sele, Buck , a species which 
is very common m the Estuaries of the Ganges By 
J McClellan©, Esq , Assistant Surgconf 

Therf are nine species of Polynemi, or Paradise fishes, enumerated 
by authors, and although they are all pretty well described, I am not 
aware of anj more valuable property being known regarding them 
than their excellence as an article of food, of which we have a fa¬ 
miliar instance at this season m the Pol parachseus , or Mango-fish, 
Tupsi Muchi of the Bengalese 

Buchanan has five species m las work on Gangetic Fishes, but 
tbiec of these are small and piobably varieties only of the Tupsi , 
two of them, however are of great size and so common in *he es¬ 
tuary of the Iloogty, that I have seen numerous hackeries, or bullock 
carts, conveying them to the Calcutta bazar, during the cold season 
They are not confined to the estuary of the Hoogly, but probably 
extend to all the estuaries of the Ganges as Buchanan says they do, 
and we know that Dr Russell also describes two large species m his 
work long since published on the fishes of the Madras Coast 
The very valuable production. Isinglass, having* been recently 
found to be yielded by one of the fishes of the Hoogly by a writer 
m Parbury s Oriental Herald, it became an interesting object to 
determine the systematic name of th$ fish affording an article so 
valuable, and to learn as much as possible regarding its habits 
Having procured a specimen of this fish from the bazar I was sur¬ 
prised to find it to be a Polyuemus, or Paradise fish, although the 
writer alluded to described it as resembling a Shark Mv surprise 
was not that a person unacquainted with fishes should compare it to 
a Shark, or to anything else, but that a nearly allied species to the 
Mango fish should contain a natatory vessel of such size and value, 

* Published in the Journal of the Royal Asiastir Society of Great bntam 
and Ireland, No ix , August 1838, p 165 * 

t from the Join mil of the Asiatic Souct\ of Bengal, No 87, p 203 
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while that organ is quite absent m the Mango-fish itself, though a 
general character of nearly all others 

I had come to the determination never to describe single or de¬ 
tached species of fish, but as the object of this paper is to elucidate 
the commercial side of a question already before the public, I shall 
not pretend to offer any remarks on the scientific part of the subject, 
which is indeed beyond my province, as my observations have hi¬ 
therto been*confined to the fresh water species of India 

The species affording the Isinglass is the Polynemus sele, Buch , 
Sele, of Sulea, of the Bengalese, described, but not figured, in the 
Gangctic Pishes, but if Buchanan's drawings had not been placed 
under a bushel since 1815, probably this useful discovery would 
have been sooner made, and better understood by the writer in Par- 
bury’s Oriental Herald, to whom wc are indebted for it 

The figure [given m the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,] 
from Buchanan’s unpublished collection at the Botanic Garden, 
conveys an excellent representation, about half size, of a specimen 
from which I obtained 66 grains of Isinglass but as the writer in 
Parbury s Oriental Herald states that from half a pound to three 
quarters of a pound is obtained from each fish, we may suppose 
either that P sele attains a much greater size than 24 pounds, the 
limit given to it by Buchanan, or, that the Isinglass is also afforded 
by a far larger species, namely Polynemus term, Buch or Term 
bhangan of the Bengalese, Maga jcllec of llussell, which Buchanan 
was informed sometimes equals three hundred and twenty pounds 
avoirdupois, and which I frequently have seen of an uniform size, 
that must have been from fifty to a hundred pounds at least, load¬ 
ing whole cavalcades of hackeries at once on their way to the Cal¬ 
cutta bazar, as I have already stated, during the cold season, when 
they would consequently seem to be very common 

Although the sound, or natatory vessel is the part of the fish that 
would afford the principal inducement to form fisheries, one of the 
obligations that speculators should be obliged to enter into with the 
Government is, to cure all parts of such fishes as might be taken for 
their sound Considering th? scarcity of fish in many parts of India, 
and the great, I may say unhmited demand for it in some parts of 
the country even when badly preserved, as well as the excellence of 
the fiesh of all the Polynemi, the curing of these fishes might prove 
no less profitable to the parties themselves, than it would unques¬ 
tionably be to the country I was happy to find the attention of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society directed to the subject of cunng fishes m 
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India by Dr Cantor, (vide Proceedings, 21st April, 1838) but a 
something was then wanting to be known in order to give a direct 
inducement to the undertaking* I therefore regard the discovery 
of the Ichthyocolla of commerce m one of the larger Polyneim of 
India as a circumstance eminently calculated to direct attention to 
a promising and almost unlooked for source of enterprise Wc first 
of all require to know whether more Polynemi than one afford it, 
and to be fully acquainted with the habits and the methods already 
employed for taking such as do Polynemus sele, JBuch is the species 
I examined and found to contain it, but this species is supposed to 
be a variety only of Polynemus hneatus, which is very common on 
all the shores to the eastward , it therefore becomes a question of 
some importance to determine whether P hneatus yields the same 
valuable article, and if it be really common to the eastward, if so, 
it seems strange that the Chinese should send for it to the Hoogly 
Next, do the Pol Emoi and Pol plebeius, supposed bj Buchanan to 
correspond with his Sele, contain the same valuable substance 5 and 
do either of Russell’s species, namely, the Maga booshee and Maga 
jellee (Indian Fishes, 183, 184,) yield it ? These are questions 
easily determined along our coasts by merely opening such fish as 
correspond with the one figured, and ascertaining whether they con¬ 
tain an air vessel or not, and whether that vessel if present be large 
or small Mergui, Batavia, Singapore, Tranquebar, Madras, and 

* Should Di Cantor still be m London, I would recommend those who 
may be mteicsted m the iinnoitant question of Isinglass to consult lum, as 
no one is so competent to afford information regarding the fish by which that 
article is yielded m India He will, I am confident, on a re-examination 
oi his notes regarding the Poly) uni, rcaddy distinguish those with large 
sounds, and be able to afford more valuable information* regarding tlieir 
habits, and the quantities m which they are procurable, than could be ex¬ 
pected from any one who had not devoted his thoughts to the subject, du¬ 
ring a survey of the place m which these fishes occur I am not sure tint 
the species of Pohjnemus Dr Cantor partieulaily refers to m his paper as 
the Salltah, or Saccohh, is not thievery fisli that affords Isinglass, if so, it 
appears to be considered by Dr Cantor as a new species, and lus notes will 
probably affoid all that it is essential to know regarding its habits Thus, 
as Sir J E Smith somewhere observed, “ the naturalist who describes a new 
species, however trifling it may seem, knows not what benefit flbat species 
may yet confer on mankind ” 

In an interesting account of Kuraclice by Lieut Carloss, read at the last 
anniversary Meeting of the Bombay Geographical Sot lety, cod sounds and 
shaiks’ fins are mentioned among the exports from that place, and fishing is 
said to be carried on to a considerable extent along the coast of bmde \s 
however the Cod, Mart hua vulgaris, Cuv , is quite unknown in the Indian 
Seas, the species from which the sounds alluded to by Lieut Carloss are* 
taken aie no doubt Polynemi , the laiger species of winch hro sometimes 
called by the English, Rock-Cod It will be cuuous to learn if the Chinese 
hate monopolised this tradt on the coast of buidt as will as in the Homely 
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Bombay are points at which observations might be made This ques- 
may be so easily ascertained, that it is hardly worth forming a con¬ 
jecture about it, but if any of the species common to the coasts of the 
Eastern seas possessed so valuable a property, the chances are that 
it would have been long since discovered It is therefore probable 
that the large gelatine sound will be found to be peculiar to Pol sele, 
and perhaps Pol teria,* Buch both of which seem to resort chiefly 
to the Gangetic estuaries at certain seasons, particularly during the 
North-east monsoon, when it is easy to imagine that the shelter af¬ 
forded in those estuaries at that season, might account for many 
peculiarities which their ichthyology appears to present, compared 
with that of open coasts It is during the cold season that the two 
gigantic Ashes above mentioned appear to be caught in most abun¬ 
dance, a cu cum stance the more favourable to any improved opera¬ 
tions that might be resorted to with a view to convert them to useful 
purposes Whether both contain the same valuable substance, I am 
unable to say, having as yet only examined P sele 

Gen —POLYNEMUS 

Two fins on the back with long filaments attached to the sides in 
front of the pectoral fins Opercula covered with scales preoper¬ 
culum serrated behind Example The common Mango-fish of 
Bengal 

Yielding Isinglass 
P Sele, Buch Plate— 

Sele, or Sulea of the Bengalese 

Five filaments, the first reaching from the front oi the pectorals 
to midway between those fins and the anal, the other filaments pro¬ 
gressively shorter, no streaks on the sides lateral line deflected on 
the lower lobe of the caudal fin The fin rays are as follows —first 
dorsal seven, second dorsal,, fourteen, pectorals thirteen in each, 
ventrals each six anal twelve or thirteen, caudal twenty ( ? ) The 
teeth are very fine, continuous below round the edges of the jaws, 
but interrupted at the anterior part of the upper jaw, behind which 
a small ddfeched group of palatine teeth are placed on the vomer 
The liver consists of an elongated left lobe and a short right one, 
under which thd gall bladder is situated The stomach is a short 
muscular cul-de-sac both orifices of which being placed at the an¬ 
terior extremity, from which numerous small ccectf are given off, the 
intestine extends straight to the vent, m all these respects it corre¬ 
sponds nearly with P paradtseus The air vessel, which is quite absent 

quadrifihs, Cuv P ietradactylus, &c and piobably refer to the same 
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in the latter, and on which the peculiar value of this species seems 
to depend, is a large spindle-shaped organ about haff the length of 
the fish, thick in the middle and tapering toward the extremities, 
where it ends m front by two, and behind by a single tendinous 
cord, similar small tendinous attachments, about twenty two m 
number, connect it on either side to the upper and lateral parts of 
the abdominal cavity This organ, which is called the sound, is to 
be removed opened and stnpt of a thm vascular membrane which 
covers it both within and without, washed perhaps with lime water 
and exposed to the sun, when it will soon become dry and hard, it 
may require some further preparation to deprive it of its fishy smell 
after which it may be drawn into shreds for the purpose of render¬ 
ing it the more easily soluble The fash which I examined weighed 
about two pounds and yielded about sixty-five grains of Isinglass, 
not quite puie, but containing about 10 per cent of albuminous 
matter, owing perhaps to the individual from which it was taken 
being young and out of season, and not above a tenth part of the 
oidmary size of the species But the solution after having been 
strained appeared to be equal to that of the best Isinglass, which 
costs m C alcutta from twelve to sixteen rupees a pound As the 
subject thus seemed to be of consequence, I gave a portion of the 
substance m question to Dr O fehaughntssy for its chemical ex¬ 
amination 

Calcutta, hd May, 1839 


LI — A Supplement to the Synopsis of the Fishes of Madeira* 
in the Second Volume oj the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society By the Rev R T Lowe • 

Fam Percidjk 
G enus Callanthias 

Gen char —Head scaly, except the short muzzle before the eyes, 
teeth as m Anthias, B1 preopercle perfectly entire, opercle with 
two flat adpressed spines, lateral line high up, near the back, and 
ending at the end of the dorsal fin, uhich is even or continuous, 
branchiostegous membrane yith six rays 

Callantiiias pajiadisAus A most elegant little fish, in general 
habit and colouring resembling Anthias sacer B1, hut without the 
produced third spine of the dorsal fin Its analogies are singularly 
complicated, but its affinities are truly Percidous By Bloch it mighty 

* Read before the Zoological Society, May 28, 1839 
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have been arranged cither in Bodianus or Cephalopholis, B1, but it is 
really inadmissible into any well defined or constituted modem ge¬ 
nus It is almost as rare as beautiful 

Fam Berycid® 

Genus Beryx, Cuv 

Beryx decadagtyj us, Cuv B corpora ovalt, Into, profundo, 
altitudine longitudmem capitis svjperante, dorso clevato, drcuato, 
gib bo , ventre prommente bast pinna dorsalis elongato, pmms 
pectorahbus hand bremore oculis maximis operculi angusti Ca¬ 
rina obscura / osse humerah angusto, margme posteriore recto, 
veHicali 

D 4 + 18 - 20 , Vs 1 + 10, &c 
B decadactylus, Cuv and Yal, Hist III 222 
B splendent, nob quoad icon Tab III in Cam Phil Trans , 
Yol VI Part 1 baud textus 

When I published B tplcndens as a new species in the Cambridge 
Transactions, I was unacquainted with the present fish, though it is 
scarcely perhaps less common than the former I consequently did 
not discover till long after, that the figure intended for my B splen- 
dens had been inadvertently taken by Miss Young from an individual 
of B decadactylut, Cuv , of which it offers the more obvious pecu¬ 
liarities The true B splendent, therefore, yet remains unfigured, 
and till an opportunity presents of supplying this deficiency in the 
" Fishes of Madeira,” I subjoin its true specific characters, contrasted 
with those of B dccadactylus 

B splendens B corpore oblongo, altitudine longitudmem capitis 
baud aquante dorso recto bast pinna dorsalis brevi, pmms pec¬ 
torahbus breviore oculis maqnis, operculi lati canna prommente 
osse humerah dilatato, margme posteriore arcuato, obliquo 
I) 4 + 13 - 15, V 1 + 30 — 13 (1 + 11 fere), &c 
B splendens, nob Proceed Zool Soc 1833 1 142 Cam Phil 
lians VI 1 197, excl icon—Syn Mad Fishes m Trans Zool 
Soc Vol u p 174 

Trachtchthys pretiosus, nob 

Hoplostethus mediterraneus, Cuv and Val IV 49b t 97 bis 
Rariss 

This fish is unquestionably congeneric, if it is not even still more 
closely allied with 'Irachichthys australis of Shaw Hence the above 
adoption t>f the older generic appellation, affording opportunity for 
the substitution of a less restrictive specific title, better suited to a 
fish proved by the occurrence of two individuals in these Atlantic 
seas not to be peculiarly Mediterranean 
To the Sub-Percidoua family Berycida belongs also Polymtxia, 
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nob Cam Phil Trans IV 1 198 t IV — Syn Mad frish pp 178, 
179 

Fam Trigudjb 

Trigla lineala, L Cuv and Val Hist IV 34 Yarrell, Brit 
Fish 1 4 6 ll'inss 

A single individual only has occurred 

Fam SrARiDjF 

Pagtllus rostratus, nob—Syn Mad Fish 177 

Reference to the excellently characteristic figures of llondelct and 
Salviam has sitisfied me that this is merely Pagellus etythrmus, Cuv 
and Val 

Fam ClICDTODONlIDA' 

Pimelcpterus Boscn, Lac —“ Cheiroco ’ or “ Xarroco ”—Cuv and 
Val VII 258 t 187 Ranss 

Fam ScombridjF 

Thynnus Albacora — tf Atum Albacora ”—T corporc elongato,postice 
attenuato pinna anah secundaque dot salt anhee longi faliato- 
productis ppctoralibus ad medium secunda: dorsalis attmgen- 
tibus ore ocuhsque parvis 

Tunny, Penn Brit Zool Ed 1 m 266 No 133 t 52 excl syn 
An L’Auxide de feloane Scomber Sloanci, Cuv and Val Ihst VIII 
148, i e Albacore Sloane, Hist of Jam 1 t 1 f p 28? Sat 
vulg 

The length of the narrow produced fore-part of the second dorsal 
fin varies from one-sixth to one fourth part of the whole length of 
the fish, that of the pectoral fins is from one fifth to one fourth part 
o r the same, and their tips reach to the middle of thy second dorsal 
fin Thus, in this latter point it is intermediate between the common 
Tunny ( T vulgaris, L ) and the following new species (T obesus, 
nob ), approaching most the latter 

Pennant’s figure is at least a tolerabfe representation of this very 
distindfc species, agreeing with it in its main points of difference from 
the true I V vulgaris, L It may be hoped that the attention of Bri¬ 
tish Naturalists will be directed to this point The proper season 
for the Albacora in Madeirans September and October 

Tiiynnus on j"*us —“ AfUmPatuda.”—T cot pore abbreviato obeso 
pmms acutis, pectoralibus ad Jinem secunda dorsalis attmgen - 
tibus ocuhs magnts 

Vulgaris 

This fish is constantly distinguished by the fishermen from the* 
common Tunny or ” Alum Rabtlka” (T vulgaris, L ) by the larger 
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eye, and shorter thickset figure The pectoral fins vary from one- 
fourth to nearly one-sixth part of the -whole length, their points 
reaching to the end of the second dorsal fin In T vulgaris, L the 
tips of the pectoral fins reach only to the end of the first, or to the 
beginning of the second dorsal fin 

T obesus is m greatest abundance earlier m the summer than T 
Albacora In sire it ranges next below T vulgaris, L , not however 
attaining above half the extreme size of that species, nor much ex¬ 
ceeding the full size of T Albacora 

Thytiftus Alalonga, Cuv and Val —“ A turn Avoador ”—Cuv and 
Val Hist VIII 120 t 215 

Otcynus Alalonga, RiSso, in 419 Vulgaris 
No difficulty can occur in the recognition of this species, from the 
great length of the pectoral fins, which are one-third part of the 
whole length, and reach to the end of the anal fin or to the first 
spurious finlet behind it Its proper season is said to be lanuary 
Thyrsites acanthoderma —“ Escolar ’ 

Aplurus simplex, Syn Mad Fish 180 

This is the fish called in my bynopsis Aplurus simplex It is a 
true Thyrsites, Cm in every respect, except the structure of the skin, 
a peculiarity which seems insufficient, m the absence of all other 
chaiacters, to warrant its generic separation * 

Prometheus atlanticus, nob —‘ Coelho ” 

This also is again here mentioned only for the sake of remarking, 
that further observations have gone far to prove the Maderan fish to 
be specifically distinct from both Gempylus Prometheus and G Solandrt 
of MM Cmicr and Valenciennes, whose synonyms should therefore 
be expunged 

Gen Aphanopus, nob 

Gen Char —Form as in Lepidopus, elongate much compressed 
like a swor^-blade, naked, but with a short keel on each side, towards 
the tail 

Muzzle and teeth as in Lepidopus (Gouan), but the palatines un¬ 
armed 

Dorsal fins two, nearly equal Anal fin as m Lepidopus, but with 
a strong sharp spine instead di a scale before it, a little behind the 
vent No trace pr rudiment of ventral hng 

c 

ApHANbpes carbo —" Espada preta ” Ranss 

Of this most curious new genus a single individual only has jet 

v- * By an error m the punctuation, some descriptive observations at the 
bottom of page 180 of ray synopsis (Trans Zool Soc, vol n ), relating to 
this fish, have been converted into a specific character 
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occurred Phe whole fish is of a dark coffee colour, approaching to 
black, and has m form so close a general resemblance to Leptdopus 
argyreus, Cuv, that it might well be taken hastily for a mere variety 
of that fish 

Tetragonurus atlanticus, nob 

Differs from I T Cuvieri, Cuv and Val ,XI 172 t 118 chiefly m 
the longer head, much larger eye (nearly twice as large m proportion 
to the whole length), greater width between the eyes, teeth twice 
as numerous, in the upper jaw thicker body, longer pectoral fins 
higher (twice as high) first dorsal fin, and inequality of its spmes 
Having however, seen only a single individual I forbear to charac¬ 
terize it more distinctly, especially since of T Cuvieri so few ex¬ 
amples have as yet occuned , and that even MM Cuvier and Va¬ 
lenciennes appear to have taken their figure from one which was im¬ 
perfect in the caudal fin at least The first dorsal fin is described 
by MM Cuvier and Valenciennes as having fifteen spines, but 
tw enty-one are figured in the plate 

The following is the fin-formula of T Cuvieri, according to Ri«so, 
and MM Cuv and Val 

“ 1st D 18, 2nd D 1, 12 , A 1, 11 , P 16, V 1,5, C 36 ’ 
—Rifcso Hist 

"1st D { 2nd D 1 + 13, A 12, P\ V?, C?, B 

M 5 ’—Cuv and Val Hist 

That of T atlanticus nob is 

1st D 15, 2nd D 11, A 11 , P 16 V 1+5, C , 

B M 5 

The true affinities of this fish are certainly rather to be sought 
among the Mackerels (e g Thyrsites) than the Mullefcs Its relation 
to the Mugthda is, indeed, one merely of a faint analogy 

JKtphtas gladius, L — * Peixe Agulha * 

The ordinary Sword-fish of Madeirans truly the common Xiphtas 
gladiuf , L • 

I have heard, however, of “ another sort, with a bayonet or spit- 
like beak,” called “ Peto,” which may perhaps have been a Htstio- 
phorus or Tetrapturus • 

SaaioiiA dubia Ranss * 

A single individual only has occurred, which I am unable to 
identify with any of the species enumerated by MM Cuv and Val 
The second dorsal fin is produced m front into a point, five-eighths 
the depth of the body beneath The sides of the tail are sufficiently • 
distinctly keeled, and there is no temporal band In the first of 
Ann Nat Hut Vol 4 No 26 Feb 1840 2 g 


% 
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these characters ljt comes nearest Rtvoltana or 5 falcata Cuv and 
Val , differing, however, from both, principally m the points m 
which they are said to agree with S Dumeriln, Cuv and Val 
With -S Lalandi, Cuv and Val, it agrees in the two latter points 
above-mentioned , but differs m the produced second dorsal and anal 
fins, S Lalandi appearing from MM Cuvier and Valenciennes’ de- 
scuption not to disagree in this respect with 8 Dumeiiln, Cuv and 
Val The individual described measured two feet and a half long 

Lamprts laula For * Vertebns 69’ and “ Vert 49,” in the 
specific character and following formula of the Lampns lauta, p, 
183 Of the Synopsis of lush Mad (vol n lrans Zool feoc ) 
read, Vertebns 43, and m the seventh line of the next page, for 
" six vertebise more,’ read '* two vertebrae more ” 

Fain ConYPiiaiNiDV 

Coryphtena hippurus Cuv jtnd Val ? ‘ Dow ado macho '—Syn 
Fish Mad 183 

This fash agrees with C hippuroules, Raf, according to the brief 
account transcribed by MM Cuv and Val, in having a row of larger 
dusky spots along the ridge of the back on each side at the base of 
the dorsal fin, which is itself immaculate, whilst the anal fan is also 
somewhat high and pointed m front In these three points it is at 
vamnee with MM Cuvier and Valenciennes elaborate dcscnption 
of their C hippurus, L The individual described, however, by these 
consummate Ichthyologists was a male , whilst the only three which 
I have been able to examine closely, proved on dissection to be fe¬ 
males, though commonly supposed bv the Maderan fisherman to be the 
male of C eqmsetis, L Hence the Maderan fish, whether identical 
or not With the obscure and doubtful C Jappuroides, Raf, is foi the 
present better referred to C hippurus, L Sufficient ground appears 
for the suspicion that the above differences may be only sexual But 
were it otherwise, they would alone scarcely warrant its specific dis 
crimination 

Cobyphjsna Noktoniana —" Delfim " 

This is a deeper fish than the preceding, in proportion to its 
length, with the front much steeper L and bluffer, indeed, nearly 
vertical, the Dorsal fin beginning also somewhat forwarder In the 
fin-formulae, and number ot the vertebrae (31), the two agree, and I 
have seen too few individuals at present to decide whether they really 
are distinct, or only so m sex But for its spotted body, I should 
be greatly tempted to refer it to the imperfectly known C tmpenahs, 
Raf (See Cuv and Val, Hist 9, 286 ) In this uncertainty as to 
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both rank and synonyms, less ultimate confusion will result from a 
distinct specific name, applied provisionally, than from a doubtful 
reference It is therefore called after the Honourable C £ C Nor¬ 
ton, to whose able pencil I was first indebted foi a knowledge of the 
fish Two other supposed individuals have since occurred, of which, 
however, one was unfortunately neglected, and the other had been 
two much injured by a blow, beating in the interparietal crest, to be 
fully satisfactory This 1 ist individual, taken November 22nd 1838, 
was apparently a male, but I could not satisfy myseli completely even 
on this point, and infer it only from my inability to discover any trace 
of the ovana 

Corypheena eqmsett*, L 1 447 —“ Dourada,’ D femea ” or 

“ D amarclla — C equisctis, Cuv and Val , 9, 297, t 267 

This may at once be distinguished from the foregoing species by 
its unspotted body marked only by a few scattered clear but ex¬ 
tremely minute black specks vtrv different from the diffused pale, 
dusk), larger spots of the prt ceding lhe pectoral fins aie also very 
short, the dorsal fin with fewer rays (53—55), the number of ver¬ 
tebrae greatei (33), the form deeper and less elongated than even m 
the first species here recorded It also is a smaller fish Being 
our commonest species, I have seen numerous examples, but none 
exceeding two feet in length The average length is very uniformly 
from twenty to twenty-two or twenty-three inches 

This fish, winch is the commonest of the “ Dourados’ of Madeira, 
differs from C equisetis, L, as described by MM Cuv and Val, 
under the name of C equisetis, only m the head being rather longer 
than high, instead of higher than long, in the dorsal fin being lower 
in its highest part, and also lower before than at its hander end, and 
lastly in the profile being oblique from the beginning, whilst m C 
equisetis, Cuv and Val, “ ll monte d abqrd verticalement sur le tiers 
& peu prfes de son contour ” The fijst three discrepancies might 
well be merely due to slightjy different modes of measurement 
The latter is less easily accountable, for m this Maderan fish at 
least, of which 1 am well acquainted with both sexes, I find nothing 
to confirm M Dussumier’s observation that a greater height of the 
interparietal crest is charactgnstic of the male in Coryphana See 
Cuv and Val 12, Pref p* vu 

Pomptlus Kondeletu, Will 215, t O 1,/ 6 
Cextrolophus pomptlus, Yarr 1, 158 

.... - pomptlus, Cuv and Val 9,334, t 269 

..... ■■ — mono (Lacep ) lb 342 RaTiss 
Two examples have occurred dunng the writing of this paper, 

2 o 2 
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the first was uniformly blackish, without spots or marks, thus an¬ 
swering to Centrolophus Mono of Lacep&de the second individual 
was smaller, and was marked precisely as m MM Cuvier and 
Valenciennes' figure (t 269) of C pompilus 

I have no hesitation m uniting both these fishes, with their re¬ 
spective synonyms, under the name long since applied by Willoughby 
to designate the species, although by him employed especially in 
reference to the second state or variety abovementioned, which also 
was the variety originally described by Ilondeletius 
Pompilus Bennettn 

Leirus Bennettn, nob in Cam Trans VI 1, 199, t V —Syn 
Mad Fish p 179 

Centrolophus ovahs, Cuv and Val IX 346 
- rrassus lb 348 

The genus Leirus proves identical with Centrolophus Lac , which 
in its turn if not mtolerable*in itself («ee Cuv and Val IX 33 J ) 
must yield precedence to the prior claims of Pompilus, Rond The 
species descnbed by the Ichthyologist of Montpellier, ( Centrolophus 
pompilus, Auct ) ought, on the other hand as long ago by Willoughby, 
to be called Pompilus Rondeletn 

Brama Rau, Bl ‘ Freira ’—Syn Mad Fish p 179 
The true affinities of this fish ore most assuredly Scombndal, or 
to speak more strictly, Corypheemdal 

It was in reconsidering those of Brama, and m reaching this con¬ 
clusion, that I was first led to detect the true affinities and synonyms 
of Leirus It was not till convinced of the necessity of placing 
Brama next to Pompilus (Centrolophus, Lac ) that I discovered Leirus 
Bennettn to be a genuine species of this last named genus 

So valuable are these studies of affinities, and thus do even errors 
often lead to valuable truth I was not wrbng, however, m asso¬ 
ciating Leirus Bennettn with Brama , but m not referring sooner it, 
or rathei both, to the neighbourhood of Pompilus 

Fam Zenid a 

Zeus Faber ‘ 

Fam Mugilid.® 

Mi/gil madeuensis * Tainha de mode ’ 

This is the fish published, m the former part of this list, under the 
name and with the synonyms of M Chela, Cuv Comparing it, how¬ 
ever, more closely with the description of M Chelo in the eleventh 
volume of MM Cuvier and Valenciennes Histoire, I find the follow¬ 
ing principal discrepancies m the Maderan fish 
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1 Hie produced scaly appendages at the base of the first dorsal 
fin extend considerably beyond the base of the fourth spine 

2 The maxillary is but very slightly S-like 

3 The upper lip is by no means peculiarly thick and fleshy, but 
rather the contrary 

4 It is a shallower less deep fish m proportion to its length 

5 The tongue is altogether smooth, without any aspentds” 

whatever at the edges or anterior end of the “ ar6te, which cannot 
be called ' trti't-aigue ” • 

6 1 he palate also is entirely smooth not papillose near the vomer 

7 A conspicuous bnght metallic bia^sy spot on the opercula as 
m M auratus, Cuv and Val 

It differs, however essentially from this last named species, and 
from M breviceps, Cuv and Val, m the exposure of the ends of the 
maxillary 

Fom GoBiDiK 

Having consider ibly extended my list of species, as well as rec¬ 
tified some errors m the nomenclature of others, I subjoin a com¬ 
plete enumeration of the Maderan species of this family hitherto 
discovered 

Blcnmus gattorugine Will Cuv and Val IX 200 Will Ichth 
132 t H 2 f 2 —Yarr 1 226 Ranss 

A single individual only has occurred 

Blennius palmicornvi, Cuv and Val XI 214 t 320 Syn Mad 
Fish 185 Vulgaris 

Blennius Arltdn Cm and Val XI 231 - ineequahs nob 

Synops Mad Fish 185 baud Cuv ct Val Hanoi 

This is the little fish which, being formerly knowfl to mt only by 
a sketch, I had erroneously supposed to be referable to B ineequahs, 
Cuv and Val On better acquaintance it however proves their B 
Artedn , and is indeed a most distinct and well marked little species, 
scarcely exceeding two mchestin length, and at once characterized 
by its active lively habits, its light tawny brown or yellowish olive 
colour, spnnkled all over with numerous minute white specks or 
dots, and the hollow, triangle shaped„ciliate, occipital crest 

Blennius parvicorms Cuw and Val XI 257 Syn Mad Fish 
185 Ranss • 

Of this, as formerly of B Artedn , I have no means of judging, 
except from some notes and a drawing taken by Miss Young, July 
10th, 1835 during my absence from the island My friend Mr* 
Yarrell has, however examined the individual from which these were 
taken, and on lus accuiacv I rely entirely for the correctness oj the 
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above name or reference I hati before supposed it to be undescribed, 

calling it B strigatus 

Phohs lavis, Flem Cuv and Val XI 269 Yarr 1,230 Syn 
Mad Fish 185 Ranor 

I cannot help suspecting that MM Cuvier and Valenciennes’ Ma- 
deran specimen at least, discovered by my fnend Henry Richardson, 
Esq , of Aber Hiraant North Wales, of Blenmus trtgloides, Cuv and 
Val XI 228 is really nothing but this state or variety of Phohs 
lee vis, which differs from the ordinal y European fish only m having 
five or sik distinct dark blotches or “ demi bands” along the back 
I have hitherto met with no other fish beside the present answering 
at all to their description of B trtgloides, whilst this state of Pholts 
lav is, although somewhat lare, is by no means so uncommon as to 
have been likely to escape Mr Richardson's unwearied assiduity 

Salartas utlanticus, Cuv and Val XI 321 Syn Mad Fish 185 
Vulgaris 

Tripterygion nasus, Kiss Cuv and Val XI 409 Syn Mad Fish 
185 Ranss 

Gobius nigfr fi nob 

-, L Syn Mad bisk 185 

Gobius Madet ensis, Cuv and Val XII 53 Ranor 

I believe this to be a mere variety or state of the common Euro¬ 
pean G mger, Cuv and V<d, analogous to the above-mentioned 
Maderan state of Phohs laus, Flem 

Gobius fphippiatus, G fuscus, maculatvs et punctatus captte 
nurhaque nudis, hue sulcata ptnnarum pectorahum dorsaliumque radns 
handproduchs squamis tnugnis 

D l ma 6, D 2 da 12, A 11 , P 19 V 5, C |^| + XV, 
B M 5 Ranss 

Of a nearly uniform brow n colour, a little paler on the belly, with 
a row of darker rich brown patches along the sides, and above these 
numerous scattered smaller spots H°ad spotted The spots on the 
head and fore part of the body are ocellate or surrounded by a fer¬ 
ruginous or yellow ring The eyes are scarcely a semidiameter apart 
The ventral fins are united, but by a very low membrane in front 
Length of the only individual which has hitherto occurred, fii e inches 
It appears sufficiently distinct from all the described European spe¬ 
cies by its naked head and nape 

Fam LoPHinA 

Chsi&onsctes bicornis C hisptdus, setts furcatis, nudus sex- 
appendiculatus, palltde ruber, punctults fuscis conspurcatus 


l 
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f route super oculps btcot m , cornu anteriorc distincto, recurvo, 
posteriore gibboso-cristtformi, filumcnto mtermedio mconsptcuo 
brachus pectoralibus vcntralibusque exsertis 

D 12, A 7, P 10, V 5, C +V 

A single individual only has occurred of this pretty little species, 
which in the foregoing characters appears distinct enough from all 
enumerated by MM Cuv and Val , approaching perhaps, nearest 
to Ch furcipilis pardalis, or coccineus It was only one and three- 
fourths of an inch long and Sv,ven eighths of an inch deep The 
whole fish is strongly scabrous to the touch * 

Fam LabhidjE 

Crcmlahus camnus, nob Synops 186 

A most remarkable v inety of this fish has the preopercle perfectly 
entire, invalidating thus completely the generic character This 
state of the species appears peimanent, and independent of age or 
size, whilst it is wholly unaccompanied by other marks of difference 
or indications of disease It is rare comparatively with the normal 
form 

Cremlabrus luscus, nob in Syn Mad Fish 187, nec Yarrelln 
nec Linnsei 

This also proves distinct from Mr Couch’s Scale-rayed Wrasse 
(Acantholabrus Couchu, Cuv and Val 13 248), to w Inch, as figured 
by Yarreli for the Lubrus luscus, L (a true Labrus, according to 
Valenciennes,) I had formerly referred it A still nearer ally ap¬ 
pears, however, to be Acantholabrus Palloni, Cuv and Val 13 243 
(Cremlabrus exoletus, Risso, haud Labrus exoletus,h ) From this 
it differs m the extension up between each of the spines of the dorsal 
and anal fins of generally four of the large scales into a curious di¬ 
stinct ard moveable imbricated appendage , in the large dark spot or 
patch on the hinder end of the spmy portion of the dorsal fin, m 
havfbg two dark spots on each side at the base of the caudal fin, one 
on the dorsal, and another fainter on the ventral line and lastly in 
the general colour In the first and last of these four points, it 
agrees better with Acantholabrus C&uchn, Val (Cremlabrus luscus, 
Yarr , Brit Fish 1 300), *but it differs m the otlipr two, is only half 
the size, and whilst the dorsal and the anal fins have severally one 
spine less, the dorsal has one soft ray more 

Labrus reticulatus 

Hus fish cannot be at present safely referred to the Ballan Wrasse 
of British Authors (. Labrus maculatus, B1), Yarr 1 275, although 
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in size and form of body, no less than m the peculiar lowness of the 
spiny portion of the dorsal fin, and abrupt production of the soft 
part of the same, and of the anal fin, as well as m the number of the 
rays of all the fins, there is a strong agreement It will, I think, 
howei er, ultimately pro\ e merely a dark variety of that species Fhe 
colour is peculiarly sombre being a dark brown approaching on the 
back almost to black, the whole beautifully reticulated with dark 
chesnut brown lines, forming a border to each scale, and leaving the 
centre pale Phe preoperculum was scaly A single individual 
occurred m March 1838, and measured sixteen inches m length Its 
fin formula was, 

4 _l laTvT 

D 19 + 11 , A 3 + 9, P 14, V 1 +5 C = , B M 5 

This individual has been deposited in the Society's collection 

Julis melanura J oblongus posttce mgrescens capite superne 
dot soque olivaceo fuscis lateribus petpendiculate strigatis, strigis 
postenonbm mgricanttbus pinna dorsalis antice alttores rudus 
ti ibuspi tmordialibus long tor ibus, operculique angulo lato truncato, 
basique pi imarurn pectoralmm caruleo-nigrewente notatis pinna 
dorsah analique fascmtis bast nudts, caudah rotundato nign - 
cante squamis parvis dente solitario majore ad canthum oris 
utnnque, anti orsum port ecto 

D 9 + 12 A 3 + 12 P 14v 15, V 1+5, C * + , M B 6, 

Vert* 25 

Julis spectosa nob m Syn Mad Fish 18G haud Rissoi 

-,-, Cuv and Val, Hist 13 375 , quoad tantum ex 

empla Canat lensta, et forsan quidem Maderensia 

On re-examine tion and a close comparison of this fish with MM 
Cuvier and Valenciennes’ description of the true Mediterranean J 
spectosa of Risso, I find that it is properly distinct, although a Ca¬ 
narian individual at least of it has been referred by Valenciennes, as 
the Maderan fish was formerly by me, to Risso’s species It differs 
chiefly in the elevation of the three first raj s of the dorsal fin, the 
spot on which is small not large, in the deep blackness of the 
caudal fin and hinder part of the tail or body, and, lastly, in being of 
considerably larger size (8-10 inches in length) than the true Medi¬ 
terranean J spectosa, Riss Not having met at present with any 
other fishes m Madeira which agree so nearly as J melanura with 
that species, I cannot help suspecting that m M Valenciennes' Ma¬ 
deran specimens of his J spectosa may exist the principal peculiari¬ 
ties which he has expressly noted m Mr Webb’s Canarian exaipple, 
and which are precisely those of Julis melanura 
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Acantholabrus imbricai us A pinna donah amlique bast squa¬ 
ma sis, squamis subquaterms, bractearum modo imbruatis, inter 
spinas assurgentibus dorsalis parte sptnosa posttce unimaculato 
cauda utnnque bimaculata squamis magnis 

D 20 + 9, A 5 + 8 , P 15, V 1+5, C 3 JJ + III M B 5 

Fam FlfeTULARIDvE 

Cbvtriscus gracii is C corpore gracili angusto, elhptico-oblongo 
supra fusco lateribus argenleis rosti 0 prqducto elongato 
pinna primes dorsalis, inter oculos pinnamque caudalenumedia 
spina secunda medtocri, breviore pmnam caudalem nequaquam at- 
tmgente 

1 M D 4 v 5 2 du D 11 A 17, V 1+4, P 15, C 
Ran or 

In its shape and colour this is very obviously different from the 
common led Snipcfish (C Scolopae, L ) But I have not been able 
to assure myself that the above differences are not sexual 1 hey are 
not certainly dependent upon size Ihe depth averages from one- 
fifth to one-sixth and a half of the whole length, instead of one- 
fourth of the same In two individuals ot the same length within 
one quarter of an inch, the depth of the huger (0 Scolopax L ) was 
very nearly double that of the smaller (C graulis nob ) and the 2nd 
spine of the 1 st dorsal fin was respectively in each one fourth and 
one seventh of the whole length of the fish 

ham Esociov 

Bklonf gracilis nob — C atuta 

Early in March last yeai (1838) a fisherman biought alive m sea¬ 
water two fishes winch, in their slenderness, and the upper jaw bemg 
only half the length of the lower, differed obviously from the com¬ 
mon B vulgaris Measuring, however .seven or eight inches only 
in length, it seemed questionable, in the absence of equal-sized in¬ 
dividuals of B vulgans for comparison, whether they might not be 
the young of that species My.fnends, however the Rev L Jenyns 
and Mr Yarrell, have examined these tvjo individuals, and the latter 
warrants me in stating, on their joint authority, that these two fishes 
are " not, m their opinion, *B vulgaris," being ‘ much more slender 
for the same or equal length ” 

Scomberesox Saurus, Cuv 

The Portuguese name ‘ Delphine ” (rectiu® ' Del Jim” ^ is errone- t 
ously appended to this fish Another individual has been lately 
bi ought to me with the name of “ Almeuao,' but the species is £ar 
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too raie to have obtained any permanent and genuine appellation m 
Madeira 

Fam SalmonidjE 
ScOFELITS M VDERENSIS 

A small dark mulberrj -coloured fish which might easily be taken 
for the fry or young of Pomatomus teles copus, Risso The dark vi¬ 
nous-coloured ground is concealed by very large deciduous platma- 
like scales The only individual which has yet occurred was three 
inches long It approaches very near to Sc Humboldtt, Itisso, Hist 
in 467 (supposed to be identical with Pennant’s Argentine, Yar 11 
94 ), and has the row of longer silver dots, orpits extending forwards 
from the root of the caudal fin along the ventral line but it disagrees 
remarkably with the generic characters assigned to Scopelus by Cu 
vier, R An 2nd Ed u 314, m having both the palatines and tongue 
iculeate with teeth 

IB 

1 he fin formula in the Madeiran fish was 

1 st, D 3 4- 10, 2nd, D 1 club- or feather-shaped, 

A 2 + 12 P 13, V 1+7,0 

Gen Alysia 

Coi pus subelongatum, compressum, dorso posticc ventreque spmoso 
serratis Rosttum brevissimum ore nctuque magnis, hoc pone 
oculos diducto Dentes imnuti, tenues, in maxilla mferiore Vo- 
mere, et Pilatmts scobmati Lingua postice lateribus subacu 
leolata 

Squamee magnae haud deciduae, scabra?, squamis lineae lateralis la 
tissimis, maxim is, scutellatis, s per totam longitudmem loncato- 
lmbncatis 

Ptnnce ventrales sub apire pmnarum pectomlium sitae Dorsales 
duie, pnraa inter Ventrales et Analem posita, 2 da ad finem 
analis, rudimentah Pinna caudalis minima, iurcata 
Alysia lobicata 

The spinoso-serrate \entral and hinder part of the dorsal lines, 
together with the peculiar scales of the lateral line, appear to forbid 
the blending of this interesting little fish with the Guvienan genus 
Aulopus, as defined m the R Anim , Ed 2 n 315, though they have 
many characters m common The Maderan fish is no less rare than 
elegant It scarcely exceeds two inches in length The back is a 
deep blue, the sides bright silvery or platma, and a row of dead- 
silver dots 6r pits extends along the ventral line, as m the Scopelus 
above described The fin-formula is 
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1st, D 2+10, 2nd, D rudimentary, A 2;+ 21 (+ 8 de¬ 
tached depressed points or spmes),P 15 or 16, V 1+5, 
c 4 +r+ix 

3+F+VllI 

Fam Gadidas 

Macrourus atlanticus —“ Praga ” or “ Lagartixa do mar 
M fusco-cmereus, dorso vmoso, gutturis umbihco pinnisque ven- 
tralibus atns squamis areolato scaberrmis, echtnalatis, ecartna- 
tis, mcrmibus ocuhs maximis 

M rupestris, nob m Synops Mad fish, p 19(5, nec B1 necCuv 
et omiss syn Lcpidolcprus cmlorhynchus, Risso 

On further examination, this most singular fish appears to be quite 
distinct from M rupestris, B1 t 177, and therefoie, according to 
Cuvier (R Amm 2nd Ed u 337 note,) from Lepidoleprus ccclo- 
rhynchus, Risso, through which indeed alone I had referred it to the 
northern fish described by Bloch But besides the points included 
in the specific character, the first ray of the first dorsal fin is neither 
serrate nor stronger than the rest The diamctci of the eye is one 
twelfth or one thirteenth part of the whole length which scarcely 
exceeds one foot 

Fam Pleuronectiuat 

Rhombus crisiaius R corpore oblongo-elliptico oculis ap¬ 
proximate dentibus tenuibus pectvnatis , m maxilla svpertore 
uniseriatis, in mfertore anguste s cob mat is pinna: dorsalis dtmidit 
antci ions radns apice liberis, primordialibus ( 2 do 6 ,n ) productis, 
elongatis latere (sinistra) fusco, immaculato squamis (baud de~ 
cidmis) magms, margine scabris 

D 92, A 75 , V 6 , P 1 + 9 , C Ilariss 

Ihe Whiff of Butish authors (R megastoma, Yarr 2 251) appears 
the nearest ally of this apparently new.specics Indeed, except for 
Mr Yarrell s more detailed account, ^should have scarcely perhaps 
scrupled referring it to “Lapardine ou Calimandte” of Cuviers R 
Anim 2 341, of which he says, ‘ ses premiers rayons sont fibres , 
of course meaning of the dorsal fin Nothing is, however, discern¬ 
ible of this in either Mr Yarrells figure or description of "The 
Whiff’ , nor even, if correqf, does it express sufficiently the peculi¬ 
arity of this part m the Maderan .fish The only individual which 
has yet occurred was five and a quarter inches long 

Fam CYCLoj>TERin/E 

43 Lepaijogastkr zebrinus—" Chupa sanpue ” L fusca-nigres- 
cens, latenbus posttce slrigts obliquis, nuchaque /asciis diver- 
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genttbus srturationbus macultsque bints camlets pyriformibus 
j metis nanbus buihatis pmms dorsaltbus anatibusque caudah 
adnatis 

D 17 v 16, A 10 v 9, P 15 v 16, V 9 4, C £ + X Haud 
rara 

In the double nasal cilia and connexion of the caudal with the 
dorsal and anal fins this little fish agrees with L comubicus (Flem ) 
Yarr 2 264 The structure of the sucking disk is also similar to 
the representation of the same part in that species and not to that 
of the “ bimaculated Sucker ’ at p 268 In this particular it per¬ 
fectly agrees also with the former species indicated in my Synopsis, 
p 190 which is, however perfectly distinct specifically, having 
neither a nasal cilium nor the caudal fin united with the dorsal and 
anal fins Of this last mentioned species no second example has 
} et occurred 1 he present (L zebnnus) is not by any means un¬ 
common It vanes considerably m intensity of colour, and m the 
distinctness of the darker stripes upon the nape and flanks Hie 
nasal cilia are of the general dark brown or blackish tint 

Fam EcHJENFimE 
SS Cauda lunata 

Echeneis Remora, L Syst Ed 12 —‘ Pegador E tota cvnereo- 
fuhgmosa, nrgrescens lammis disci x\n v xvin , pinms 
pectoralibus brevibus, ovatis, mtegns, apice rotundatis lingua 
lam 

D 23, A 23 , P 26, V 1 + 5, C ' M B 9 Ranor 

Echeneis tallida E tota pallide cmerea, fuhgineo hmc et hmc 
subnebulata larnims xix , pinms pectoralibus brevibus latis, 
apice rotundatis, subtruncatis, tenmter crenulatis lingua medio 
scobmata 

D 24, A 22, P 27, V 1 + 5, C §y 1 ", M B 9 Ranss 
SS Cauda Integra, S truncata 

Echenfis jacobasa —E tota cmereo-fuligmosa, mgrescens larnims 
xix pmms pectoralibus brevibus, latis, pcctmato-rotundatis ere - 
natis ventre sulcato lingua scabi a 

D 24, A 24, P 21 , V 1 + 5, C 3 + y,” , M B 8 Ranss 

Echenei^ vittata —E purpureo mgrescens, pallido variegata, fas- 
ciaque nigra longitudwali lateral *, antice utnnque albo margt- 
nata pmms pectoralibus ovatis, acutiusculis integris, pinna 
dorsalis nnalisquc antice caudalisquc margimbus albis larnims 
xxiv lingua scabra ocuhs magms corpore elongato, postice 
t aide attenuato, gracih 
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D 39 A 39, P 22, V 1 + 5,C i+Tfr * Ranss 

Hie nearest ally of this very distinct species appears to be E lu- 
nata Bancr m Zool Journ V 413 t 18 But this besides other 
differences, has a lunate tail 

Echeneisbrachyptera (Echeneis . - ? Syn p 191 ) .F «- 

nereo fuliymoia, nigiescens, pmms dorsalibus anahbusque antice 
albo submarginahs lamims xvi pmms pectoralibus brevibus 
la tit, truniatis integris lingua medio srobinata 

D 28, A 24, P 26, V 1 + 5, C M £ 8, 

1 his is the first of the two species indicated by me m the former 
part of this List or Synopsis Of the second sort there mentioned 
as having been seen by Miss Young and which I have there doubt¬ 
fully referred to E naucrates, L no fresh example has occurred 
I should now be much inclined to consider it identical with E vit- 
tata but Miss Young affirms that it was " certainly plain-coloured ” 

Fam MlTRAi-NlDJB 

Sphagebranchu*; serpens 

S scrpa Ri«<so Hist Nb,t 111 195 No 81 

A single mdiudual only has occurred precisely answenng to the 
descuption above referred to It measured eleven inches in length 
I could not detect the slightest rudiment of pectoral fins 

Fam Gymnodontuce 

1 etrodon capistratus T pusillus oblongiuscuhts Itevissimus 
dorso ilusque mermibus, nudis , ventre adpresso spmelloso dorso 
fusco, latenbus ochraceo-fulvis fusco longitiidmahter bifas- 
eiatis capiteque utunque ueruleo punctatis , this oblique litura - 
tis rostroque subprodurto gulave semi-capistrato pinna caudah 
utnnque nigro~limbata % 

D 9, A 8 P 16, C ^ + VHI Ranss . 

A Aost elegantly coloured little species, which I cannot refer with 
certainty to any already described Only two individuals have hi¬ 
therto occurred 1 he first $as little more than two inches long, 
the second nearly twice as large • 

The Ot thagoriscus of Madeira called by the fishermen, Petxe 
Porco, ' or “ Bouto,' I forbear at present to designate further not 
having seen a sufficient number of individuals to determine its cha¬ 
racters The caudal fin is produced into a short point in the mid¬ 
dle, not truncate, as m all the figures to which I have»acceas of th€ 
European Sun fishes 
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Fam Squalidas 

Caecharius falcipinnis “ Faquetta ” C corpore supra grtseo- 
ctnereo, subabbrevtato, medio crastnore s altiore, utnnque atte¬ 
nuate rostro brevi, lato, depresso, apice obtuso oculis rotun- 
datis pinna dorsalt prima alta, trtangulan, subantica s supra 
medium pmnarum pectoralium postta pmms pectorahbus fal- 
catis, angustis, elongatis , apice obtusis pinna dorsalt secunda 
analique oppositis ventralibusque parvis Ranss 

An Squalus ustus. Dura ? 

It is perhaps on*y for want of better materials for comparison that 
I have been unable to refer this Shark precisely to the above indi¬ 
cated qr to some other described species It is about three feet long 
and the female differs in nothing from the male Ihe teeth are 
precisely similar to those of the " Tintuieira” (C glaucm, Cuv ) 

The * Mamaxo proves to be, as I suspected, Lamna cornubica 
Cuv , adult, or of large size 

* 

Gen Acanthidium 

Corpus graedt, elongatura Spiracula magna Pinna dorsalrs 
duie anticc spiniferse , secunda majorc postic i, caudaa approximata 
Pinna anahs null i Pinna vcntrules subjipsticoa s secunda dorsalis 
subantenores 

Dentes utriusque maxilla: dispares p irvi «upenons laniaru, piano- 
triangulares, tenues, acuminati, acumine recto, basi utnnque den- 
ticulo aucto, antice tusenati, latenbus bisenati mfcnoris mcisorn 
acumine utnnque a medio oblique deflexo, uni- vel bi seriati Cauda 
oblique oblonga, apice truncata 

This new genus appears exactly intermediate between the esta¬ 
blished genera of Cuvier, Spmax and Centnna agreeing with the 
former in its elongated form and with the latter in the teeth 

The ventral fins are placed more backward than in Spmax, but rather 
forwarder than in Centnna, i e neither halfway between the two 
dorsal fins nor opposite the second dorsal fin, but just before the 
second dorsal fin which begins exactly opposite the termination of 
their base The tail or caudal fin resembles that of Spmax, rather 
than of Centnna, and the spines of both the dorsal fins are reflexed 
as in Spmax, forming the fore-edge of each fin The pectoral fins 
are abruptly truncate The second dorsal fin is greatly larger than 
the first, in which it differs equally from Spmax and Centnna 
The teeth are not arranged qumcuncially, but behind each o f her in 
rows 

* Two specids have occurred, both of which have hitherto been con¬ 
founded with Centnna 
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Acanthibium pusinnuM “ Gata negra ” A totum ah um, 
pusillum roslro crasstustulo denttbus mferionbus untsei iatts 
spiraculis oculo remotiusculis 

Centrum’ nigra, nob ohm in Proceed Zool Soc 1833, p 144* 
Syn Mad Fish m Irans Zool Soc p 194 Ranss 

Four mdmduals of tins curious little shark have now occurred, 
agreeing cqu illy m tin foregoing characters and in their dimensions, 
varying in length only from eleven to twelve inches The second 
dorsal fan is somewhat lor winder or more distant from the origin of 
the tail than in the next species • 

The condition of the teeth and constancy of size both indicate 
an adult fish and a compuison of the present species wi#i tht 
foetal and adult state of the following m these two points alone 
demonstiates Acanthidium pvsillum to be no stage, of A calceu <. 

AcANTmmuM catceus “ Sapata " A purpurea fuse urn, sub- 
lus pallidal's tosho piano depresso dentibm wfnlonbut 
bisermtis spiratults oculo, jnnnaque dor salt secunda cauda 
apja oximahs 

Centiina Salviani, Syn Mad Tish in Irans Zool Soc p 191 
nee aliorum Itanor 

This shark i try much resembles in its general aspect Scymnus 
mcceensi s, Risso, the “ Gata of Madeira but is at once distinguished 
by the spines in front of the two dorsal fins which, as in A pmil- 
lum, are both recurved, and ought, had I attended to the excellent 
figures copied by Willoughby from Salviana of Centrma nigra, Cuv , 
instead of allowing myself to be deceived by a miserable figure of 
Ladcpdde s alone to have preseivcdme from the blunder of referring 
to that species for the present shark, the usual size of which exceeds 
by a few inches only three feet • 

Fam RaiidvG 

Rata oxyrhynchus, Will, Ichth p 71 —“ Raia ” 

Sharp-nosed Ray, Penn, Ed 1 m 83 No 81 \arr,Brit 
Fish *ii 424 

Two male jjadividuals only have occurred the largest, measuring 
three feetfln width from wmg to wing, was furnished on the back 
with^jfatches of strong hooked spineS or prickles, much - m the 
figure in the British FisheB , but the second example, scar< < ly tw© 

* A serious erratum has been caused here by the transposition of a sen¬ 
tence The paragraph referred to should stand thus " It {Centrma ? 
nigra) is intermediate in charaiteis between Caitrina, Cuv and Acuntlaaa 
Risso, having the teeth of the former genus as well as the backward posfe 
tion of the second dorsal (rectius ventral) fin, and the form of body of the 
latter " 
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feet wide, although decidedly a male, was devoid of these append¬ 
ages The colour of the upper surface was a pale dull, yellowish 
or ashy-grey, obscurely mottled or dappled with a few scattered di¬ 
stant paler whitish spots 

Thygon altavela — ' Andonnha do mar ' T corpore rhom- 
boideo, duplo latioie quam longo alls etpanns cauda perbrevi 

Pastinaca marma iltera TrrepvrrXaTeia AltavelaNeapoli dicta Cotum 
nee Will Hist 6> lab C 1 f 3 (Copiedfrom F Columna)— 
Ranss 

A single female individual only has occurred, measuring five feet 
and a half from tip to tip of wings 
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Extracts from a Journal of the Mission which visited Bootan , m 
1837-38, under Captain R^Boilfatj Pfmbirion By W Grif¬ 
fith Esq Madras Medical Establishment* 

The Mission left Gowahatti on the 21st December and proceeded 
a few miles down the Burrumpootur to Ameengoung where it halted 
On the following day it proceeded to H lyoo, a distance of thirteen 
miles The road, for the most part, pissed through extensive gi assy 
plains, diversified here md there with low rather barren lulls, and 
varied m many places bj cultivation, especially of sursoo One river 
was forded, and several villages passed 

Hayoo is a picturesque [dace and one of considerable local note 
it boasts of a large establishment of priests with their usual com¬ 
panions, dancing girls, whose qualifications are celebrated through¬ 
out all Lower Assam 1 he village is a large one, and situated close 
to some low hills it has the usual Bengal appearance the houses 
being surrounded by trees such as betel palms peepul, banyan, and 
caoutchouc To Nolbharee we found the distance to be nearly 
seventeen miles • The country throughout the first part of the march 
was uncultivated, and entirely occupied by the usual coarse grasses, 
the remainder was one sheet of paddy cultivation, lirterrupted only 
by topes of bamboos, in which the villagers are entirely cchcealed, 
we found these very abundant but small betel palms conK ued 
very frequent, and each garden or enclosure was surrounded by a 
small species of screw pine, well adapted for making fences 

Four ot five streams were crossed, of which two were not ford¬ 
able jheels were very abundant, and well stocked with water fowl 

* From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No 87, p 208 
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and waders At this place there is a small bungalow for the accom¬ 
modation of the civil officer during his annual visit, it is situated 
close to a rather broad but shallow uver There is likewise a bund 
road 

We proceeded from this place to Dum Dumma which is on the 
Bootan boundary, and is distant ten miles from Nolbharec We 
continued through a very open country but generally less cultivated 
than that about Nolbharee \ lllages continued numerous as far as 
Dum-Dumma 

December 31s/ We left for Hazareegoung, an Assamese village 
within the Bootan boundary 

We passed through a much less cultivated country the face of 
which was overrun with coarse grassy vegetation No attempts 
appeared to be made to keep the paths clean, and the farther we 
penetrated within the boundary, the more marked were the effects 
of bad government We crossed a small and rapid stream with a 
pebbly bed, the first indication of approaching the Hills we had as 
yet met with 

We left on January 2d for Ghoorgoung a small village eight 
miles from Hazareegoung, similar high plains and grassy tracts 
almost unvaried by any cultivation, were crossed , a short distance 
from the village we crossed the Mutanga a river of some size and 
great violence during the npns but in January reduced to a dry 
boulderv bed There is no cultivation about Ghoorgoung, which is 
close to the Hills between which and the village there is a gentle 
slope covered with fine sward 

We entered the Hills on the 3d, and marched to Dewangan, a 
distance of eight miles On* starting we proceeded to the Durunga 
Nuddee, which makes its exit fiom the Hills about one mile to the 
west of Ghoorgoung, and then entered the Hills by ascending its 
bed, and we continued doing so for soipe time, until in fact we came 
to the foot of the steep ascent that led us to Dewangan The road 
was a good deal obstructed by boulders, but the torrent contains at 
this season vmy little water 

The mountains forming the sides of the ravine are very steep, in 
many cases precipitous, byt not of any great height They are 
generally well-wooded, but never, to such a degree as occurs on 
most other portions of the mountainous barriers of Assam At the 
height of about 1000 feet we passed a choky, occupied by a few 
Booteas, and this was the only sign of habitation that occurred 

Dewangan, the temples of which are visible from *the njains of 
Assam, is situated on a ndge, elevated about 2100 feet abovp the 
Ann, Nat Hitt Vol 4 No. 26, Feb 1840. 2 h 
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level of the sea, and 1950 above that of the plains The village 
extends some distance along the ridge, as well as a little way down 
its northern face The centre of the ridge is kept as a sort of arena 
for manly exercises , about this space there occur some picturesque 
simool trees, and a few fig trees, among which is the banyan 

During our long stay at this place we had many oppoitumties of 
forming acquaintance with the Soobah, as w ell as with the imme¬ 
diately adjoining part of Ins district We found this almost uncul¬ 
tivated, and overrun with jungle No 1 ugc paths were seen to point 
out that there are man) villages near Dewangari, in fact the only 
two which bear marks of frequent communication, arc that bj which 
we ascended, and one which runs eastward to a picturesque village 
about half a mile distant, and which also leads to the plains 

The Soobah we found to be a gentlemanly unassuming man he 
received us m a very friendly manner and with some state the room 
was decently ornamented, caid set oft m particular by some well- 
executed Chinese religious figures the chwl of which we wtie told 
represented the Dliurma Rajah whose presence even as a carved 
block was supposed to give infallibility We were besides regaled 
with blasts of music His house was the most picturesque one that 
I saw, and had some resemblance, paiticularly at a distance, to the 
representations of some Swiss cottages It was con paratively small 
but as he was of inferior rank, his house wds of inferior size 

The population of the place must be considerable, it was during 
our stay much increased by the Kampa people, who were assembling 
here prior to proceeding to Hazoo Most of the inhabitants are 
pure Booteas, many of them were fine specimens of human build, 
certainly the fifiest I saw m Bootan they were, strange to say, m 
all cases civil and obliging Cattle were tolerably abundant, and 
principally of that species known in Assam by the name of Mithans, 
they were taken tolerable core of, and picketed in the village at 
night some, and particularly the balls, were very fine, and very 
gentle Pomes and mules were not uncommon, but not of extraor¬ 
dinary ments Pigs and fowls were abundant 1 he'chief commu¬ 
nication with the plains is corned on by their Assamese subjects, 
who are almost entirely Kucharees they bring up nee and putrid 
dried fish, and return with bundles of manjistha 

On the 23rd, after taking a farewell of the Soobah, who gave us 
the Dhurma’s blessing, and as usual decorated us with scarfs, we left 
far Rydang, $he halting house between Dewangari and Khegumpa, 
and distant eight miles* from the former place We reached it late 
in tbe evening, a6 we did not start until after noon We first de- 
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scended to the Deo-Nuddee, which is 800 or 900 feet below the 
village, and which runs at the bottom of the ravtne, of which the 
Dewangan ridge forms the southern side, and we continued as¬ 
cending its bed almost entirely throughout the march The nver 
is of moderate size, scarcely fordable however m the rams, it 
abounds with the fish known to the Assamese by the name of Book- 
har, and which are found throughout the mountain streams of the 
boundanes of the jnovmce 

24th Left for Khcgumpa flie march was ilraost entirely an un¬ 
interrupted ascent, at least until we had reached 7000 feet, so that 
the actual height ascended amounted nearly to 5000 feet It com¬ 
menced at first over sparingly wooded grassy lulls, until an plevation 
of about 4000 feet was attained, when the vegetation began to 
change , rhododendrons, and some other plants of the same natural 
family making their appealancc Having reached the elevation of 
7000 feet by steep and rugged path 6 ', we continued along ridges well 
clothed with trees, literally covered with pendulous mosses and 
lichens, the whole vegetation being extra-tropical At one time we 
wound round a huge eminence the bluft and bare head of which 
towered several hundied fett above u^ by a narrow rocky path or 
ledge overhanging deep precipices, and thence we proceeded nearly 
at the same level along beautiful paths through fine oak woods, until 
we reached Khegumpa, the distance to which although only eleven 
miles took us the whole day to perfoim 

This march was a beautiful, as well as an interesting one, owing 
to the changes that occurred in the vegetation It was likewise so 
varied that although at a mo«t unfavourable season of the year I 
gathered no fewer than ISO species m flower or fruit Rhododen¬ 
drons of other species than that previously mentioned opks, chesnuts, 
maples, violets primroses, &c &r* occurred We did not pass any 
villages, nor did we meet with any s%ns of habitation, excepting a 
few pilgrims proceeding to Hazoo # 

Khegumpa itself is a small village on an exposed site, it does not 
contain more than twelve houses and the only large one, which as 
usual belonged to a Sam Gboroo appeared to be in a ruinous state 
The elevation is nearly 7000 feet flThe whole place bore a wmtery 
aspect the vegetation tiding entirely northern and almost all the 
trees having lo^t their leaves The cold was considerable, although 
the thermometer did not fall below 46° The scarlet tree rhododen¬ 
dron was common, and the first fir tree occurred in the form of a 
solitary specimen of Ptnus excelsa In the small gardens attached to 
somte of the houses I remarked vestiges of the cultivation of tobacco 

2 H 2 • 
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and Probosa * In the valleys however surrounding this place there 
seemed to be a good deal of cultivation, of what nature distance pre¬ 
vented me from ascertaining 

25th Left for Sasee We commenced by descending gradually 
until we had passed through a forest of oaks, resembling much our 
well-known English oak, then the descent became steep and con¬ 
tinued so for some time we then commenced winding round spurs 
clothed with humid and sub tropical vegetation , continuing at the 
same elevation we subsequent!) came on dry open ridges, covered 
with rhododendrons Xhe descent recommenced on our reaching a 
small temple, about which the long-leaved fir was plentiful and con¬ 
tinued without interruption until we reached a small torrent Cross¬ 
ing this we again ascended slightly to descend to the Dimree river, 
one of considerable size, but fordable The ascent recommenced im¬ 
mediately, and continued uninterruptedly at first through tropical 
vegetation, then through open rhododendron and fir woods, until we 
came close upon Sasee, to which place we descended very slightly 
This march occupied us the whole day After lca\mg the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khegumpa we saw no signs of cultivation, the country, 
except in some places was and, coarse grasses, long-leaved firs, 
and rhododendrons foiming the predominating vegetation We 
halted at Sasee, which is a ruined village, until the 28th The little 
cultivation that exists about it is of barley, buckwheat, and hemp 
28th We commenced our march by descending steeply and un- 
mtenuptedly to the bed of the Geen, a small toirent, along which 
we found the vegetation to be tropical, ascending thence about 5000 
feet we descended again to the torrent, up the bed of which we pro¬ 
ceeded for perhaps a mile, the ascent tnen again commenced and 
continued until we reached Bulpliai The path was generally nar¬ 
row, running over the flank of a mountain whose surface was much 
decomposed, it was of such a pature that a slip of any sort would m 
many places have piecipitated one several hundred feet The face 
of the country was very barren, the trees consisting chiefly of firs 
and rhododendrons both generally m a stunted state The vege¬ 
tation was not interesting until we came on a level with Bulphai, 
when we came on oaks and some other very northern plants We 
were well accommodated in this village, which is a very small one, 
situated lh a somewhat sheltered place, and elevated to 6800 feet 
above the sea The surrounding mountains are very barren on their 
southern faces, while on the northern, or sheltered side very fine 


* fJeutme coracana 
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oak woods occur 1 he houses were of a better order than those at 
Sasee, and altogether superior to those of Khegumpa They are co¬ 
vered in with split bamboos, which are secured by rattans, a pre¬ 
caution rendered necessary by the great violence of the winds, which 
at this season blow from the south or south-east Bulphai is a bit¬ 
terly cold place in the winter, and there is scarcely any mode of esca¬ 
ping from its searching winds Ihe vegetation is altogether north¬ 
ern the woods consisting principally of a picturesque oak, scarcely 
ever found under an elevation of 6000 ftet There is one small patch 
of cultivation thinly occupied by abortive turnips or radishes, and 
miserable barley It was at this place that we first heaid the very 
peculiar crow of true Bootan cocks most of which are afflicted with 
enormous corns 

On the 31st we resumed our journey, asctnduig at first a ridge 
to the N E of Bulphai, until we reached a pagoda, the elevation of 
which proved to be nearly 8000 feet, and still above this rose to 
the height of about 10 000 feet a bold rounded summit, covered with 
brown and low grass Skirting this at about the same level as the 
pagoda, we came on open downs on which small dells, tenanted by 
well defined oak woods were scattered After crossing these 
downs, which were of inconsiderable extent, we began to descend 
and continued doing so until we came to Roongdoong About a 
third of the way down we passed a village containing about twenty 
houses with the usual ippendage of Sam Gooroo s residence and 
still lower we came upon a picturesque temple, over which a beau¬ 
tiful weeping cypress hung its branches We likewise passed below 
this a large temple raised on a square terrace basement From this 
the descent is very steep, until a small stream is reached, from which 
we ascended very slightly to the castle of Roongdoong m the loftiest 
part of which we took up our quarters , From the time that we de 
setnded after crossing the downs the oountry had rather an improved 
aspect, some cultivation being visible here and there We met a 
good many Kampps pilgrims and one chowry tailed cow, laden with 
rock salt, which appears to b<j the most frequent burden 

[1 o be continued ] 

Mr Schomburgk’s recent Expedition in (juiann 
[Continued from p 328 ] 

When marching early in a morning over the sivannahs, and on ap 
proaching an Indian settlement, we frequently obsen ed on the small 
sandy footpath a number of marks, which a hasty observer would 
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have pronounced to be the prints of dogs’ feet The Indian is better 
acquainted with them , they are a sure proof that a pack of Carasissi 
paid the preceding night a visit to the hen-roost at the next Molocca 
or Indian village, and on entering it, the long faces of the squaws, 
and their vociferous gesticulations, spoke volumes of the depreda¬ 
tions which these night robbers had committed among the feathered 
stock 

Ihe Carasissi or Savannah dog as it is called by the colonists, is 
the only animal allied to the dogs found in Guiana It does not at¬ 
tain the size of the fox, but is of a stronger make than that animal, 
and has a shorter tail and more obtuse muzzle In the form of the 
head Sind position of the eyes, it approaches more nearly to the dogs 
and, m fact, appears to be intermediate between them and the foxes 
and while these refuse to mix together, the Carasissi is much sought 
after by the Indians to make a cross breed with their dogs There 
are few of these animals in the neighbourhood of the sea coast or in 

m 

the cultivated part of Guiana, but on the savannahs they are found 
hunting in large packs They pursue their prey principally by the 
eye but in thick woods they follow it by the scent During oui 
expedition up the nver Berbice, some of our hunters met with a pack 
of Carasissis, and they succeeded m securing one alive, but not ha¬ 
ving tied it sufficiently it gnawed its ropes and escaped While we 
sojourned m Pirar i, one was shot in the act of committing depreda 
tions among the poultry It mcasuied 2 feet 2 inches from the 
snout to the insertion of the tail, the latter being 10| inches m 
length I he breast and belly were of a dusky white, the other parts 
of a deep buff colour, with the exception of the muzzle and the ears, 
which were d?rk, approaching almost to black The tail was not so 
bushy as that of the fox nor was it so long They carry their ears 
erect 

They vie in cunning and art with the European fox, and the de¬ 
predations which they commit on the hen-roosts arc considerable 
Their favourite haunts are thickets near open savannahs, and if a 
pack succeed in entering the village and m surprising the Indians 
poultry, few escape, as they completelj surround the roostmg-place, 
and generally carry off their spoil before the inhabitants have any 
idea of their presence I have been assured by the Indians that they 
soon ruri down fleer, and pursue their game under full cry 1 hey de¬ 
stroy in other ways large quantities of game 

I bought in the commencement of November a young one, which 
I considered about three weeks old Its fur was darker than that of 
the adult , we fed it on boiled yams, npe plantains, meat, and fish 
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It appeared chiefly fond of plantains and would follo.w those who fed 
and nursed it like a dog When incensed it growled like a puppy, 
but when in pam or tired of w alkmg it would raise its voice to a 
harsh grating tone They seldom lose, even when domesticated, 
their depredatory habits and those Indians who raise them for the 
sake of procuring i crossbreed with the dog ue obliged to keep 
them tied, as otherwise thev would kill all the fowls and parrots* 
It is called by the Macusis M \.ika:ng in Warrau Wahityou 
The variety w hich Ins sprung from the breed between the Indian 
domestic dog and the Carasissi more resembles the dog, it* body is 
however longer in proportion to its size and its ears are pricked up 
Their progeny become prolific I hey are hardy and many oT them 
prove excellent hunters they are therefore % cry much prized by the 
Indians who pay great attention to tlieir training f 

r l hesc extensive sav mnalis ire likewise the favourite haunt of the 
Biown Colti (Nasua fusca ) of the colonists or Quisy and Kibilu of 
the natives of Guiana They mcasuie about 18 inches and the tail 
which i« neaily the s ime length is always carried erect It is brown 
brightening to i lust colour on the belly and bieast, the tail brown 
with rings of black , the snout long and move iblc, the canine teeth 
stiong and hooked , legs shoit, the hind a little longer than the fore 
ones, the feet long it walks always upon its heels like the bears, 
frequently standing upon its hind legs 

1 hey In e m large societies, and know how to defend themselves 
braiely if attad ed by dogs, indeed they fill often en masse upon 
thtm ind kill the assailants 'I hey are excellent climbers, and m 

* The ( arasissi is Desmarcst# Cams caacrioorus, of which he gnes the 
following description, cotnmunnated to me since wilting file above by Mr 
Watu house 

Cams cancrivorus , Desmaiest 

“ Pelage cendie et \an^ de noir tn de,ssus, patties mfeneuies d un blanc- 
jjunatic, oiulles biunes, coles du tou dAntie les oreilles, fauves, tarses 

et bout de la queue nonatics • 

* Pieds Pouces 

I ongueur du corps 2 4 

Longueur dc la queue 0 11 

11 fnt sa pioie des \goutis et dea Paca, et ll mange aussi des fruits, tels 
que ceux du bois rouge II vajiar petites troupes de dix ou sept mdmdues 
Patne La Guyanc Fraq^aiae ’ 

f A good dog of that description which is trained to hjnt deer, tapir, wild 
hogs, paca or lab a, &c generally fetches a price of from 4en to twelve pounds 
sterling the dogs imported from I urope suffer much from the effects of the 
climate, and some kinds, as greyhounds, foxhounds, spaniels, pointers, 
cockerels, Src seldom thrive fei rieis and bull dogs appeqr to accusto® 
themselves earlier to the climate 
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descending a tree they always come down head foremost Their food 
consists of insects, fruits, roots and such small prey as they are able 
to secure They are destructive to young birds, and exoert in dig¬ 
ging after laige beetles, for which their claws, which are very strong, 
are admirably adapted They do not burrow in the ground for a re¬ 
sidence 

A friend of mine in Bcrbice possessed a brown Coati which was 
domesticated In its disposition it was extremely mild, and very fond 
of being caressed, it was sometimes induced to play, although it evi 
dently preferred passing the greater part of the day asleep, rolling it¬ 
self up m a lump When receiving its food it sat apparently with 
great elase on its hinder legs, and thrusting its nails into the food, 
it earned it in this position with both its paws to the mouth It 
possessed the peculiarity of gnawing on its own tail, which organ 
bore the marks of this strange propensity Its smell was strong and 
disagreeable, and would have deterred many from keeping such an 
animal m their house 

Although it seemed generally to derive great pleasure from being 
A&oked down the back when it received these caresses from its 
master it would turn over, and return with its paws these caresses 
or thrust its long muzzle under the sleeve, uttering at the same time 
a soft and gentle cry If a cat or a dog approached it, the soft cry 
would change to a shrill sound 

While travelling over the savannahs we have frequently met them 
at broad daylight, and I recollect once a chase ensued that was highly 
characteristic The instant poor Quasy perceived itself pursued it 
made for the high grass, where no doubt it would have been able to 
hide itself, if its tail, which it carried '‘erect, did not point out its 
situation We found the single dog m our company unable to con¬ 
tend with it, the Indians assisted therefore to dislodge it from the 
retreatwhich the high grass partially afforded The Coati now made for 
the open savannah, the Indians following the harassed animal shout¬ 
ing, the dog barking it chose a path embarrassed with thorns and 
briars, and took to the swampy ground below the stately Mauritius 
palms, but this was of no avail, its pursuers not being deterred, tike 
a hare it doubled back to the spot grown over with high grass, 
where it vainly sought for protection Its strength being exhausted, 
it was soo'n seized* by its long tail by one of the Indians, but even 
here it defended itself with desperate obstinacy, the Indian was 
obliged to loose his hold, and a new scuffle arose wherever it turned 
it met an enemy, beaten with bows and long poles, fired at with ar¬ 
rows. 
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rows worned by the dog it at last expired but I have seldom, seen 
*uch tenacity of life evinced as m this small anim il 

Naturalists differ wliethci Nasua fusca and rufn are distinct m 
species or mere variations in colour I inu'-t confess that I have seen 
every variety of shade in the brown species and a change in the co¬ 
lour of the fur takes place at the setting in of the rainy season in 
May, when they are gmciilly dirker Nc\cith u los the Indians 
have told me of a black species winch they say is to be found m the 
land of the Waccawai Indi m*- who inhabit the biriks ot the Maza- 
rung I hi\c ntver had the foitunc to meet with it however I pos¬ 
sess the following note from \h \ icth who is alieidy observed 
accompanied nc dining mj litc expeditions — 

‘ I hue sten only one specimen which was brought by Macusis 
who enne from the hsscquiho hv land over to the Demerara river 
It was i size lirgci than the larg-,t brown coati I have seen, and of 
a shining blick with the exception of the till which wis ringed 
with whit- In its hilut-. and propoilions it rcscmhlcd e\ xetly the 
hi own co iti ’ 

The geographic il range of the A «<•?/« fusca extends over Guiana 
and is to be met with a 1 - w ell it the coa^l regions as it the plains of 
the interior and sine c. wo know th it it inhabits Brizil likewise its 
chstiibution appears of grot extent 

Although the Racoon is not in animal which inhabits the savan¬ 
nahs*. its lelat on to the preceding genus induces mt to give now 
the few particulars which I know about its habits It frequents the 
sea coast and is generally found in the neighbourhood at inhabited 
spots where it is destructive to poultry It is about 2 feet long and 
9 inches high , the head ^is 1 trge snout full and thick, the ears 
of a moderate length, the nose is rather short dnd more pointed 
than that of a fox indeed its head reminds me of that of the hyaena 
I lie foie feet are shoiter than the hinder the five claws sharp strong 
and with them and its teeth, which resemble those of a dog, it makes 
a ygorous resistance or attacks its prey with success Its hair is 
long and shaggy but very short upon the legs from the knee down¬ 
wards the colour of its fur is. a light brown the legs black the tail 
thick, tapering towards a point and inaiked with black rings 

Among the favourite haunts of these animals are the thickets of 
Cunda bushes ( Aviccnma tomentosa ) which expend along the sea 
coast, where they feed upon crabs which they Are expert in killing 

* It appears entirety local to the sia coast, the Micu^i Indians di^not 
Itnnw the animal The Warrans from the Cor&ityn call it Oghia 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 27 Suppl Feb 1840 1 2 i 
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first tearing off their claws or nippers and being thus disabled from 
doing harm, the c*ab dog or racoon uses its sharp teeth to break the 
shell In their native state they sleep by day, and issue at dusk in 
search of food, birds, insects, roots, and vegetables, nothing comes 
amis'* and as they possess a particular fondness for sweets, I have 
been told by practical planters that the injury which they do to sugar 
plantations is very considerable 

They take their food with both paws like the squirrel, and are 
fond of dipping it m water I have noted with astonishment that 
they drink as well by lapping like the dog a«* by sucking I ha\ e 
had several in a domesticated state all of which possessed this pe¬ 
culiarity 

They aievery active, their sharp claws enable them to climb trees 
with great agility, and to leap with security from branch to branch 
When on the ground they move forward by bounding and m an ob 
lique direction, nevertheless they are swift enough, and rarely fall a 
prey to their pursuers 

1 hty are easily domesticated when taken young, and are then 
harmless and amusing but our endeavours to accustom two adults 
which we had secured to a domesticated state proved entirely vain 
We were obliged to keep them chained , they refused apparently to 
eat or drmk, and died the first two weeks after we had entrapped 
them 

I have been told of a second species but neither Mr Vieth nor 
myself have ever met with it, nor have I been able to ascertain in 
what its distinguishing characters consist 

[To be continued ] 
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We deem it very desirable that this little work should be brought 
under the notice ofy our readers as well on account of its intrinsic 
merits, as on that of^its relating to certain groups which have re¬ 
cently attracted much attention m this country It is also one of 
that class of books written exclusively for the benefit of the working 
naturalists, which of all others, in our opinion, tend most to the ad- 
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\ancementof zoology Its author is already known to the public by 
a small brochure published a few years back on the Arvicolee of the 
neighbourhood of Litfgc* In the work now under review, he has 
revised and described all the known species belonging to the three 
genera of Sores Mus, and Arvicola inhabiting Europe , and he has 
token great pains in the investigation of their synonyms and in the 
cndea\ our to fix their respective characters with certainty and pre¬ 
cision, besides giving ample notices of all that had been observed re¬ 
specting their habits and places of abode As the-e genera belong 
to, or almost form in theimcho, three distinct families of •Mammalia, 
and two out of the three belong even to different orders, it is clear 
that they could not be collected into one gioup established upon 
their mutual affinities and oftenng any characters by which they 
might be distinguished in common from the rest of the class It is 
this circumstanc e which has led M De fecly s Longchamps to adopt 
as a title to his work the term Ftudes dc Micromammalogie , in¬ 
dicating simply tlic study of tilt then opttru Inserttvora and Roden- 
tia, or the three orders of Mammalia embracing the smallest species 
m the cla^s and none of which exceed a moderate size and he dis¬ 
claims all idea of attaching any further importance to this term or 
of wishing it to be accepted rigorously, as implying a distinct branch 
of Mammalogy With regard to the particular genera selected fpr 
illustration in this work it is observed that they are those least un¬ 
derstood and most numerous m species and that the greater part 
of the other Rodentia may be found in the works of Pallas, Dcsmaiest, 
Fred Cuvier, and De Bloim ille We much regret however, that the 
Cheu optera are not included owing it is alleged to the author s 
not having been able to set himself all the described species, which 
he considers indispensable to enable him to proceed with lus task 
surely 1 he reason is a good one , and it may serve to impress us 
with i sense of the c mtion which he lias used in endeavouring to 
elucidate those groups, monographs of which ai$ now submitted to 
the? public 

That he might profit from what has been accomplished by others 
on the same subject, M De Selys-Longchamps has usited a large 
number of museums m France, Italy,*Switzerland, and Germany He 
lias also been in correspondence with all the principal naturalists 
whose names have been associated with any of the groups here 
treated of With many of them he has effected an interchange of 

specimens, and by these means he has been enabled to identify such 

• 

* Essai Monographique sur lea Campagnols dTes Fnvirons de Lidge Lidge, 
1836 8 vo, pp 15 4 planches coloriees 

2 I 2 
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species as had been described from tunc to time, to compare them 
with each other, and to determine which were to be considered as 
true species, and which as varieties 

In the arrangement of the Sorieida- which form the first division 
of his woik M De Sclys-Longchamps has for the most part followed 
Wagler having only altered the value of the groups established by 
that author Fhu« he considers the entire family as divisible into 
the two genen of S ouv and Ctocidma In the former he includes 
Vorex and Cross opus ot Waller here considered only as subgenera 
from their having man) charicters m common in the eirs, in the 
colouring of the teeth and in the fur and tail and fiom the number 
of the small lateral inci«ors not being esteemed i sufficient ground to 
warrant a generic sep nation I be genus (totidura comprise*, the 
two subgenera of Pachyvra and Crocidura the former of which is 
est ihlislicd here foi the fiist time for the reception ot the Sorex 
Etrvsra of Savi together witli_tlu se foreign spa ics humg one more 
lateral incisor above than the true Crocidm a> as restricted by oui 
author It may be useful to those naturalists who are more familiar 
with Duvcrnoy s arrangement of this fimii) than W lglci s to state 
that the subgenus Sorex of this work answers to Amplusortx of l)u 
vernoy’s last memoir Crossopus to Hydrosorex of the same author 
and Croadura to Sorex , the characters of which it is not nccessiry 
tjo repeat here, as they have been already brought under the notice 
of the English reader m a former number of this Magazine* I he 
relative \ alue, howei ei of the«e groups w ill be made more clear 
when exhibited in the following manner and it m ly be desirable to 
annex to eich the included specie« 


Gen 1 SOREX I in 


Subgen 1 Sokfx, Wagl 
Sp 1 tetiagonurus Herm 

2 pygmeeus Laxin 

3 alpinus Schinz 


Subgen 2 t bossopus It ugl 
Sp 4 fodiens Pall 
* r ) ciluitvs , Sow , 


Gen 2 CROCIDURA Wagi 

Subgen 1 Pachyuba De Selys Subgen 2 Cbociduba Wagl 
Sp 1 Etrusca, Bonap Sp 2 Aranea De Selys 

(Sorex Etr Savi) ( Sor Aran Auct) 

3 Leucodon Wagl 


* Ann of Nat Hist vol i pp 422 and 424 
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Ihe species here indicated arc nearly identical \frith those adopted 
bj Nathusius*, and it is sati^factor} to find two authors, who ap¬ 
pear to have* bestowed equal pains upon the subject, agree in their 
cstim ition of what arc to be considered good species in a group 
which almost as much as anv thit can be mentioned abounds in 
spurious ones M De feel} s Longcliamps has announced the fact 
that theie arc more th m eighteen n imes to choose out of for the 
common water shrew, ind N ithusius has annexed nearly two-thirds 
that number of synonyms to the fe tetragonui us ' Ihe only respects 
in which the list of speens m this work differs fiom that of Nathu 
sius aic the adoption of the »S alp mu.s of feclunz which Nathusius 
does not appear to have pei‘-anally cximinccl ind the S ctliatus of 
feowerby With regird to this 1 ist however it is justly observed 
that theie ire many specimens apparently so intermediate between 
it and & foefitn s tint the two may yet prove to be varieties of one 
species as Nathusius setms to have considered them 

As for the species describe d for the first time by Mr lenyns m 
former numbers of this M iga/irie M De feclys-Longchamps not 
ha\ing seen them bofoie the public ition of his work, has placed them 
in an Appendix m which he has presented in a tabul ir foi m the 
distinguishing chaiacteis of S tdiagonmus S' rusheus and S 
cu'ftaneus , as Mr Jcnyns has stated them At the same time he 
observes that those of the fe i t/siitus appeir \er\ marked and apply 
well to a small shrew found by lursclf in one instance in the pro 
vinct of Luge and winch he had picviouslj considered as a young 
fe trtragonw us He has m ule a simil u observation with respect 
to the & labiosus of Jcnyns the chiractcrs of which he briefly no 
tices aiding th it it lgr its well with an mdividud seen by him at 
Francfort on Main obt lined bv Dr Cietsclnnir though without an 
opportunity of inspecting recent individuals he does not venture to 
introduce it as in authentic species Since the publication of his 
book, M De Selys Longchamps "has visited this country, when Mr 
tFcnynss species were submitted to Ins examination He still de¬ 
clined oiknAg my decided opinion about the *S y labiosus and the <S 
castaniU't but he expressed himself quite s itisfied that the small 
shrew found in Irel uul, considciud by Mr Jenyns as a v iricty of his 
-S > usticus was perfectly distinct from the fe letragonurus f 

* Wiegmann s Aid iv fur N aturgescluchte, 183 * 1 , p 4 > 

f lht name of lltbtrnirus will hardly be appropriate for this species, as 
it has been found in several parts of England also, but if it be proved, as 
Mr lenyns suspects will eventually be the case, to be not specifically distinct 
from the shrew which he originally called rnsttcus, ltnTav be retamflf under 
tins last name, without having recourse f o any new one Mi Jcnyns will, , 
befoie long, probably offer some lemarks on this point , 
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The second portion of M De Selys-Longehamps’ work treats of 
the European species of Mm, L , which are all retained under one 
genus, admitting however, of two sectional divisions as follows 

I Omnivorous , ears oblong naked containing six species, viz 
M decumanus, Pall , M Alexandrinus, Geoff , M Rattus, Lm , 
M Musculu ?, Lm , M Islandicus, Thienem , M sylvaticue, Lm 

II Gramvorous , ears rounded hairy containing two species, 
viz M agrarius Pall and M mmutus , Pall The former of these 
is stated to be at the limits of the two groups having the general 
form of M ylvaticus, with the ears of the second gioup 

To the above, another section is prefixed, containing what he 
terms Rats echmoides, or those species the fur of which is mixed up 
with sharp puckly hairs, as m the genus Echimys This group, how¬ 
ever is entirely exotic inhabiting the mtertropical countries of Asia 
and Africa 

It is not pretended that these divisions are capable of such strict 
definition as to be applied ngorouslj, but it is thought that they are 
sufficiently natural, taking them in the whole without going into 
details 

With regard to the species of this genus the author observ es, that 
they have been much less confused than those of Arvicola and borex, 
if exception be made of the M mmutus (the Harvest Mouse of En¬ 
glish authors) the synonymy of which we think he has sufficiently 
cleared up As for the others it is pnncip dly in relation to their 
habitats and their diagnostic characters that he has found any oc¬ 
casion for making new remarks fhe M Alt xandrtnus first described 
by Geoftroy bt Hilaire in the great work on Fgypt, is here consi¬ 
dered to be the same as the M Tectorum o f bavi and the Prince of 
Mu^ignano, although regarded as distinct by the two authors just 
mentioned M De Sclys-Longchamps has pointed out the insuffi¬ 
ciency of those characters which nave been resorted to as grounds for 
separating them The M Hibermcus of Thompson, he has noticed m 
an appendix dong with two Sicilian species discovered and described 
by Rafinesque, the M frugtvorus and the M Dichrurus, concerning 
none of which he offers any opinion, as they have not fallen under 
his own observation At the same time, in reference to the first, he 
states, that if the colour of the fur is constant, and especially if the 
difference m the length of the ears between it and the M Rattus is 
not caused by the way in which the animal is prepared, he should 
be tempted to admit it as a species In another place he suggests, 
whether it may not be a hybrid between the M Rattus and the M 
decumanus He adds, however, that this is not likely 

The genus Arvicola, which forms the subject of the third mono- 
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graph in this work, is a more extensive group than either ot the two 
already treated of It consists of eleven European* species, of which 
no less than four appear to have been first discovered or described by 
M De Selys-Longchamps himself They are all arranged under two 
sections, each of which is further divided into two others 

I The‘first section consists of those species which have the ex¬ 
ternal ears shorter than the fur, often almost none at all eyes very 
small 

This section comprises the two subordinate groups of (1 ) Cam 
pagnols aquatiques (Hfmiotomys De Selys,) including A amphi - 
bius Lacep , A monticola, De Selys A destructor Savi and 
A terresttis, Savi and (2) Campagnols Lemmings (Mickotus, 
De Selys ) including the A fulvus of Dcsmarest, and the A Savu 
of De Scljs 

II The second section consists of those species which have the 
external ears as long as the fur and well developed, eyes varying, often 
pi omment 

This section is subdivided into the two groups of (1 ) Campagnols 
proprement dits (Arvicola,) including the A subterraneus, De Selys, 
A arvalis Lacep A social is, Desm , A duodecim-costatus, De 
Selys and (2 ) Campagnols munns (Myodas De Sel\s) which last 
group is instituted for the reception of the A rubidus, De Selys (the 
A i iparia of Yarrell) which is stated, on the authority of Nathusius, 
to have the molar teeth with tangs in the adult state, a character 
wherein it differs from all the other species of the genus 

M De feel) s-Longchamps states that the genus Mynomes of Rafi 
nesque forms a third section characterized by its scaly tail It is not 
his intention, however, to*raise any of these sections to the rank of 
a genus or a subgenus He observes that they all pass into each other 
by insensible differences m the length of the tail and ears, and m 
regard to the character derived from the fangs of the teeth that it 
probably exists more or less in other species Apd in imposing Latin 
names on these groups, taken from among the synonyms of the ge¬ 
nus, his only object has been to give foreigners an idea of the differ¬ 
ent names which he has used m French 

It has been already stated that four of the above species were first 
discovered or described by M De Selys-Longchamps himself These 
are the A monticola the A Savit, the A subterranean, and the A 
duodeem costatus, and it may be useful to repeat here their respect¬ 
ive characters, as they are probably not much known to the natu¬ 
ralists of this country, although three of these species have already 
appeared m the ‘ Revue Zoologique,’ and the fourth has been de- 
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sen bed as well as figured in the author s brochuie on the Arvuola of 
Li£ge They are as follows 

1 A monticola Size of the A nmphibius 1 ail pale ash a little 
shorter than half the length of the body fur yellowish grey mtxt with 
pale yellowish at the sides whitish ash beneath and on the feet (13 
pans of ribs ? ) 

Inhabits the Pyrenees 

2 A Si u Size of the 4 aivalts External ears a little hairy 
much shot ter than the fur tail a little shorter than one third of the 
body of It o coloms brounish above whitish beneath fur bt own- 
grey above, ash colour beneath feet pale ash (14 pairs of ribs ) 

Inhab t& luscany Lombardy and piobably all It ily 

3 A Mibtcrraneus Size a little laiger than that of the A arvahs 
Ears a little shorter of the length of the fur nearly naked, eyes very 
small tail one third the length of the body of tv o loloui s blackish 
above white beneath fin blge Ictsh grey above ash colour or whitish 
on the abdomen only feet deep ash (1 > pairs of j tbs ) 

Inhabits Belgium hrench Tlandeis and the im ironsof Paris but 
no othei puts of Europe unless it be the Mus aytestis of Lmne m 
which case it is found also in Sweden 

4 A duodtcim costatus Izize oj the A an ahs Tail a little longer 
than one thud of the body Twelve pan s ofnbs six lambai vertebra. 
Fur ? 

Inhibits the South of h ranee and the frontiers of Switzerland, but 
supposed to be vciy rare No skin of it exists and only the osteo¬ 
logy of it is known Hit 12 pairs of ribs distinguish it from every 
other species excepting the A sociahs, and from this it may be known 
bv its longu t ill, and by having C instead of 5 lumbar \ertebne 

The A destiuctor is a species found in Itil) which appears to 
have been recognised byr M Dc Sclys-Longchamps and M Savi 
nearly about the same time It was originally described by the 
former in the ‘Re\ce Zoologique under the name of A Mustgnam, 
but this name is exchanged here for destructor out of courtesy to 
M Sa\i who had previously thus designated it It is closely allied 
to the A amphtbius from which it may be known by a difference in 
the fui, which much resembles that of the Mus decumanus, and by the 
nearly uniform whitish-ash colour of the under parts But its great 
peculiarity resides in the form of the cranium, which is said to be 
quite different from tiiat of its congeners 1 his part is represented, 

• This species was first characterized b\ M Bullion in 1834, under the 
name of Lcmmia pratensis, but it had been distoiered by M De Selys 
I ongcharnps as long prenoush as 1831 
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along with the crania of social other species of Arvicolee in three 
plates which accompany the present work 

The A tnrei>trii> is the A argewto) atensi* of Dcsimrc^t and Les¬ 
son It is not Iht A tei iestu<* of tin Taima Italira this hist being 
the same as the A dr^/nictat mentioned ibove 

I o each of the tluce monographs in this work is annexed a tabular 
ariangement of the dimensions of all the species contained m the 
respective genera And m the case of the Arvirohe there are added 
two other tables , one exhibiting the relative elm icte»-s of the ciama 
m the different speucs the other the number of the rilis and ver¬ 
tebra; 

1 he work concludes with a complete list of all the Mammalia 
hitherto discovered m Furope amounting to 188 spines exclusively 
of those which have been introduced by min rnd which arc only 
domesticated 

We have dwelt the longei on this work m the hope tint it may 
stimulate naturalists to making further l esearc lies in our ow n country 
Notwithstanding the libours of M Dc feelys-Longchatnps and ihe 
pains which lie has taken m the monographs ibove noticed wc are 
satisfied th it the subject is not yet exhausted Ihcrc are several 
species m the three genera of Sorcj, Mm and Aivicalu which ic 
qune further investigation and doubtless some winch remain yet t» 
be discovered 1 ne British Sinewsare not cntmly chared up Wc 
have ilso moic than once had submitted to oar e\ imination speti 
mens of i mouse from the tops of the Insli mountains closely allitd 
to the M i>i/lvaltcm hut ippircntly oftenng some difftrcnees un 
foitunately they wcit not in a sufficiently good stite ol pieservation 
to allow of any decided opinion respecting them AVi may further 
add that it ippears doubtful whether we have not in our museums 
two species of b oicola confounded undci the name of A mjrcsiis or 
arvalis one of wlneli is the true A^ariahs of M Dc btlys Long 
champs, but tlu other so f ir ifystmct as not to hav» been immedi itcly 
recognised by this nitnrilist when specimens weie submitted to Ins 
view duung lus recent visit to this country Inland agun seems to 
possess a species of this genus which it is likely will bi found differ 
ent from all those hitherto .recorded as nitives of Gicat Britain But 
fuither remarks on sonte of tlie^e points will probably be brought 
under the notice of our readers before long 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

February 26, 1839 —The Rev F W Hope, in. the Chair 
Mr Fraser exhibited a new species of Corythaix which he pro¬ 
ceeded to characterize as follows 

Corythaix macbokhynchus Cor rostro prergrandt am antiaco, 
ad basin sangumeo, capite, crista, tollo pectoreque mridtbus ,* 
cr/sta ad apitem alba, cl pur pm eo notata, lima alba mfia oculos 
cj,currentt , dorso alisque mctallite purpuieis, pnmarns san¬ 
guines nigro margmatis , caudd superne mctallite vmdi, ferno- 
nbuS tauddqut subtus mgns, tarsis mgns 
Long tot 14 poll rostn, l£» alec, 6, caudec , C, tarsi, 

[Jab - > 

This species of Corythaix lived for some time m the Society s 
Menagerie, having been purchased from a dealer who was unac¬ 
quainted with its locality 

Compared with the knowji species of the genus it approaches 
most nearly to the Corythaix Persa of authors, but from this it may 
readily be distinguished by its ^mailer size, and the form compara¬ 
tively large «ize and colouring of the beak The colouring of the 
plumage also differs in some respects like C Persa, the head neck 
and breast ire green but the feathers on these parts are of a deeper 
hue than in that species, the feathers of the cre«t instead of being 
simply tipped with white, having a white transverse line near the 
apex but at the apex they are purple black Minute black feathers 
encircle the eye and a white stnpc extends from beneath the eye 
on to the ear The beak is much arched above, and somewhat in¬ 
flated at the base , the nostrils are very large and not hidden, as in 
C Persa, by the decumbent feathers, these extending only to the 
posterior angle of the nostril The upper mandible is of a bright 
yellow colour excepting all that portion which lies below and be¬ 
hind the nostrils, which is of a brilliant red colour, the lower man¬ 
dible is of the same red tint, but tipped with yellow Both mandi¬ 
bles present simple sharp cutting edges, in this respect exhibiting a 
different structure from that observable in the allied species, C Persa 
and C Buffonn, m which the mandibles ha\e their cutting edges 
serrated rhe back and upper surface of the wings are of a deep 
purple blue tint, exhibiting in certain parts greenish reflections 
The primaries (with the exception of the first quill) and the second¬ 
aries (with the exception of the three or four innermost quills) are 
red, margined with black, the shafts of these feathers are also black 
The outer primary is black, and the two or three following feathers 
are broadly margined externally with the same colour All the 
wing feathers arc black at the base , on the outcimost feathers the 
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black colouring occupies but little space, but m each successive 
fe itlicr it increases m extent '1 he feathers of the tail are of a very 
dark green colour above, inclining to black, beneath they are black 
but exhibit indistinct purple reflections The rump, upper and un¬ 
der tail coverts, thighs and vent are black obscurely tinted with 
purple or green in paits The tarsi are black Ihe ejes arc hazel 
and the naked, or almost naked, space around the eye is ot a crimson 
colour, not carunculated, as in C Huffonn and C leutohs 

A highly-interesting and valuable scries of specimens of the Paper 
Nautilus ( Argonau*a Argo) consisting of the animals and their 
shells of various sizes, of ova in various stages of development, 
and of fractured shells in different stages of reparation were ex¬ 
hibited and commented on by Professor O wen, to whom they had 
been transmitted for that purpose by Madame Jeanette Power 
Mr Owen stated that these specimens formed p irt of a large collec¬ 
tion illustrative of the n itural history of the Argonaut and bearing 
especially on the long debated question of the right of the Gcpha- 
lopod inhabiting the Argonaut shell to be considered as the true 
fabricator of that shell 

This collection was formed by Madame Power in Sicilj in the 
year 1838 during which period she was engaged in repeating her 
experiments and observations on the Argon tut having then full 
cognizance of the nature of the little parasite ( Heclocotylus , Guv ) 
which hao misled her m regard to the development of the Argonaut 
in a previous suite of experiments described by her m the Transac¬ 
tions of the Giamian Acidcmy for 1836 

As this mistake had been somewhat lllogically dwelt on to depre¬ 
ciate the value of other observations detailed in M*d une Power s 
Memoir, Mr Owen observed, that it was highly satisfactory to 
find that the most important of the statements m that memoir had 
been subsequently repeated and confirmed by an able French mala 
cologist, M Sander Rang , 

The collection of Argonauts,—Cephalopods and si ells,—preserved 
in spirits, included twenty specimens at different periods of growth 
the smallest having a shell weighing not more than one grain and 
a half, the remainder increasing, by sftiall gradations, to the com¬ 
mon sized mature mdividijaf 

The inductions which the present collection of Argonauts of 
different ages and sizes legitimately sustained were in exact ac¬ 
cordance with Madame Power’s belief that the G’tphalopod was the 
true constructor of the shell, while no contradictory inference liaffl 
been, or could be, deduced from an examination of the specimens 
themselves 
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With reference tQ the second suite of specimens viz the ova of 
the Aigonaut in different stages of development, Mr Owen entered 
into a detulcd account of the new and interesting facts which they 
levelled In the ovv most adv meed the distinction of head and 
body was established the pigment of the eyes the ink in the ink 
bladder the pigmental spots on the skin, were distmctl/ developed 
the siphon the heal —which was colourless and almost transparent 
—and the urns were also discernible by a lov microscopic power 
the aims wcie short and simple the secreting membrines of the 
shell were not developed and of the shell itself there was no trace 
Mr Owen then recapitulated is follows the evidence which in¬ 
dependently of any preconceived theory or statement, could be de 
duced from the admirable collection of Argonnuta Argo due to the 
labours of the accomplished lady who had contributed so materially 
to the elucidation of i problem which had divided the zoological 
woild from the tunc of Anstotlc 

1st flic Cephalopod of the Argonaut const mtly maintains the 
same rcl ittvc position m its shell 

2nd Ihc young Cephalopod mmifests the same comordance 
between the form of its body and that of the shell and the same per¬ 
fect adapt itionot the one to the other, as do the young of other 
testaceous Mollusk 1 - 

3id Ihc voung Cephdoped entirely fills the cavity of its shell 
the fundus of the sac begins to be withdrawn from the apex of the 
shell only wheu tlic ovarium begins to cnluge under the sexual 
stimulus 

4th Ihe ‘•hell of the Argonaut corresponds m si/c with that of its 
inhabitant vdatevei be the differencUs in the latter in that respect 
( Ihe observations of Poll, of Pievost and myself on a scries of 
Aigonaut a rufa before cited aie to the same effect ) 

5th 1 he ‘•hell of the Argonaut possesses all the requisite flexibi¬ 
lity and elasticity which the mechanism of respiration and locomo¬ 
tion in the mh ibitant requires it is ilso pc rmeable to light 

6th The Cephalopod inhabiting the Argonaut repairs the frac¬ 
tures of its shell with a material having the same chemical compo¬ 
sition as the original shell and differing m mechanical propel ties 
only m being a little more opake 

7th The repairing matenal is laid on from without the shell, as 
it should be according to the theory of the function of the mem 
branous arms as calcify mg organ's 

8th When the embryo of the Argonaut has reached an advanced 
stage of development */i ovo, neither the membranous arms nor shell 
are developed 
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9th The shell of the Argonaut does not piesent an\ distinctly 
defined nucleus • 

Mr Owen finally proceeded to consider the validity of the beat 
and latest arguments advanced in favour of the parasitism of the 
Cephalopod of the Argonaut 

Finally Mr Owen proceeded to state in detail the points which 
still remained to be elucidated in the natural lustoi y of tins most in 
ft resting Mollu«k Among other expel iments he suggested that 
the young Argonaut should be dcpnved of one of the velated arms, 
md pieseived in a marine vivarium with the view to determine the 
influence which such mutil ition might hive on the future growth of 
the shell but n proposing further experiments and while adipitting 
that the period of the first formation of the shell yet remained to be 
determined Mr Owen stated that he reg irded the facts alre idy as¬ 
certained to he decisive in proof tint the Cephalopod of the Argonaut 
was the tiue fabricator of its shell 

March 12 Hie notice of M lemmmck s letter and the second 
part of Dr C mtor s p iper re id this day liavi been inserted ibov e 
pp 273 341 

April 9, IS 19—I he Itev I< W Hope in the Chau 
A collection of beautifully finished drawings of lasinaman bishes 
was exhibited to the Members present those driwmgs having been 
sent to the Society by Dr I liotshy for that puiposc Jn a Uttci 
accompany mg these drawings, Dr Lhotsky st it cd that they had all 
been executed, under his own supeimtendcncc from tresli specimens 
A new species of Hamstei was exhibited by Mr Wateihouse and 
characterized ns follows 

Ckicfius auratus Cri aureofustesans subin* albidu * pills 
mollissimts supid, ad basin puimbeis svhtus ad basin cine rets 
aunbus mediombus rotundis caudd hrtvissund pihs albis obsita 


UlIC till 

Longitudo ab apice rostri ad ctiud e basin 7 6 

M -— cavda » * 0 3 

- ab ipice rostri ad basin auris l 6 

-— tat si digital unique 0 10 

- auris * 0 7 

Hah Aleppo * 


' This species is less than the common Hamster (Cruftus vul¬ 
garis) and is remarkable for its dfiep golden yellow coloui ng 1 he 
fur is moderately long and very soft, and has a. #ilk like gloss the 
deep golden yellow colouring extends over the upper parts and sides 
of the head and body and also over the outer side of .the limbs j>n 
the back, the hairs are brownish at the tip hence m this part the 
fur assumes a deeper hue than on the sides of the body the jndes 
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of the muzzle, throat, and under parts of the body are white, but 
faintly tinted with yellow on the back and sides of the body all 
the hairs are of a deep gray or lead colour at the base , and on the 
under parts of the body, the hairs are indistinctly tinted with gray 
at the bast The feet and tail are white The ears are of moderate 
size, furnished externally with deep golden-coloured hairs and in¬ 
ternally with whitish hairs The moustaches consist of black and 
white hairs intermixed 

The skull, when compared with that of Cricetus vulgaris, differs 
m not having the anterior root of the zygomatic arch produced an¬ 
teriorly m the form of a thm plate which m that animal as in the 
Rats, serves to protect an opening which is connected with the nasal 
cavity the facial portion of the skull is proportionately longer and 
narrower in size there is much difference, the skull of Cricetus au- 
ratus being one inch and six lines m length and ten lines m breadth, 
measuring from the outer side of the zygomatic aiches ’ 

April 23, 1839 —William H Lloyd, Esq , in the Chair 
A letter was read from Dr Weissenbom, dated Wcimai Febru¬ 
ary 19 1819 It accompanied a female specimen of the Hamster 
{Cricetus vulgaris), which he begged to present to the Society, and 
related to some longitudinal naked (or nearly naked) marks which 
are obseivable on the hips of that animal 

These marks. Dr Weissenborn states, are found m every Ham 
stcr, though usually hidden by the long fur which surrounds them, 
and the common opinion of the furriers (who have to cut them out 
and to repiece the skm) is, that they arise from friction Being 
situated over the hip bones, and therefore more exposed than 
other parts, the'liair is worn whilst the animal is moving in its bur¬ 
row This is the opinion also of the earlier authors, but is how¬ 
ever erroneous, as remarked already by Dr Sulzer m his valuable 
monograph on this species, published at Gotha m 1774 Ihese 
spots are visible tfte very moment the hair begins to grow, in the 
naked young, and they are the very places where tne growth of the 
hair becomes first apparent At this early stage of the animal’s life, 
they appear on the inner side of the skin, when viewed by trans¬ 
mitted or reflected light, as two dark spots When all the hair is 
developed the case is reversed, and these spots appear paler than the 
rest of the skin Dr Sulzer confesses himself to be quite ignorant 
of the part which these peculiar spots act m the oeconomy of the 
animal, and no subsequent author has explained the subject I 
imagine no person, after Sulzer, has turned his attention seriously 
to it v but it u to be wondered that he waa not more successful, being 
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an accurate and clever observer The reason why the Hamster is 
furnished with these spots appears to me very far from being myste¬ 
rious, and had the cause not been mistaken for the effect, I think 
anybody might have hit upon the idea, that nature had made the 
short, stiff, and closely adpressed hairs, to grow upon these spots of 
the Hamstey s body, winch are most exposed to friction and at the 
same time contiguous to bone, that the hair and the skin might be 
competent to stand the wear and tear to which they necessarily are 
subjected m the narrow burrow of an animal which is very brisk 
in its movements, and no doubt the skin which «gives rise to a dif¬ 
ferent kind of hair, is of a different structure from the rest and as 
this hair is more stiff, the skin which it covers is probably more 
callous 

In the present st itc of the science of physiology, it may be im¬ 
possible to state with sufficient precision the conditions on which the 
peculiir structure of the skin and hair, in these particular spot®, de¬ 
pends The relation m which the latter stand to the hip bones by 
peculiar tissues may perhaps help to explain the circumstance, as 
the neighbourhood of, and connexion with, bony structures have 
an evident influence on the nature of the skm and its productions 
Mr Waterhouse remarked that the description which Dr Weis- 
senborn had given of the peculiar spots on the hips of the Hamster 
caused him to suspect that they were glands analogous to those ob- 
strvable m the Shrews, and might help the animals to distinguish 
each other in tlieir dark burrows 

Mr Waterhouse exhibited two specimens of a species ot Lark 
trom China, which had recently died m the Society s Menagerie 
having been presented to thc^ Society by J 11 Reeves Esq It was 
characterized as follows » 

Alatjda sinensis Al suprtl rvfo fusca subtits alba fastid laid 
pectorah ntgrd , lined sordidt albd+ab ocuhs ad occiput extensd, 
froute, nuchd, et humeris castanqis , ? cmigibus primarus nigris 
margimbus externis anguste fuscescenti albis* remige primo illo 
ne margmato , caudd nigrd, recti ice uti tnque externd alba 
ad basin mgro lavatd pi oximd utrinque albo margmatd, i ecti i- 
cibus mtermedns duabm fuscescenttbus 
Long tot 8 unc , rostri, ^, ala, 5», cauda, 3£, tarsi 10 lm 
IIab apud Sinam • 

Ihe Chinese Lark vety much resembles, and is nearh dlied to 
the Alanda Calandra of authors but differs in the following parti¬ 
culars The beak is more compressed, and the upper mandible has 
two longitudinal grooves on each side, the upper one of which gijes 
a keel like edge to the culmen , the tail is proportionately longer 
the tarsi are shorter, the feet are smaller, and the hinder claws* in- 
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stead of being bent downwards arc slightly recurved* In the co¬ 
louring there arc also points of distinction in lieu of the dull brown 
tint on the top of the head and bach, the present species possesses 
rich rufous brown feathers In one specimen the body is yellowish 
white beneath but in the other it is pure white 

Mr Waterhouse then proceeded to make some observations upon 
a senes of skulls of llodents winch were upon the table These 
skulls belonged chiefly to species of the vinous genera contained in 
the families Chmchtlltder (< (insisting of the genera Chinchilla Layotis 
and hagostomuis') and Caviidec —composed of the genera Cama, Ke- 
rodon Dohchotis, and 11yd) oclicct u\ Numerous points of resem 
blancc between these two families were dwelt upon, more particu¬ 
larly in the structure of the teeth the form of the pal ite the con¬ 
tracted glenoid cavity, the form of the lower jaw, and direction of 
the lower pair of incisors The Cavttdec however possess certain 
characters independent of those observable m the form of the teeth 
which renders it easy to distinguish them from the Chinthilltdte He 
alluded especially to the shortness of the condyloid process of the 
lower jaw the forwaid position of the coronoid process the peculiar 
projecting ridge on the outer side of the horizontal rainus, ind the 
form of the descending r imus or angle of the jaw, this projects con¬ 
siderably beyond the hue of the coronoid piocess where is m the 
Chmchillidee it terminates m a line with the posterior portion of the 
coronoid process, or projects but slightly beyond that line 

Among the Chmchillidee, the Lagostomus trichodactylus , observes 
Mr Waterhouse approaches most ncarlj to the Ca\ie« the angle 
of the lower j iw being less acute and the coronoid process more for¬ 
ward than in the other species 

In the imperfect state of the pulate the narrowness of the ante¬ 
rior and posterior sphenoids the form of the occipital condyles, the 
form of the articular portion nf the lower jaw, and the almost hori¬ 
zontal direction of the incisors’ of the lower jaw of the Chinchillas 
and Cavies Mi Waterhouse stated he had found characters winch 
induced him to place those animals next before the Leporidee 

May 14 Mr Cunningham’s account of the Apteryx and Mr 
Hope s Monograph of Euchlord' have been inserted above, pp 312 342 

May 28 —William Ogilby, Esq in the Chair 
A paper from the Rev R f Lowe was read, entitled A Supple¬ 
ment to the S y nopsis of the Fishes of Madeira,” inserted above, p 405 

f “ This difference in the form of the claw cannot be depended on, as the 
birds have been for some* time in confinement, they may originally lmie 
been straight, but I think they never could have been curved downwards ’ 
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June 11 —William Yarrcll, Esq , Vice President, in the Chair 
Mr Bucknell exhibited Ins Ecralcobwn or machine for hatching 
eggs and having broken eggs m cverv stage of incubation, explained 
the natuie and incidents of the process Mr Bucknell stated that 
the period ol incubation m the common fowl which w is on an aver¬ 
age 21 days sometmus vancd horn 18 to 24 <li^s and that he at¬ 
tributed this variation to the mode of keening and previous treat¬ 
ment by which the cinbi /o was injured, urhti hom the heat of the 
weather exposure to variety of temper ituu joltiu m carriage &c 
The young bud was ou i t -iondlj known to emit i liuut.chirp even 
so long us 24 hours bdou b m, excluded and h„ believed that if this 
noise wa^ lu nd on the 18th d ij the <*hi< ken* vioukl jrolnbly appear 
on the 19tli kroon this md otln r circumstance* such as the common 
mode of prepaung eggs by vai u&limg, &o , tin porosity of the shell 
and other similar causes he concluded tli it the *m ill globule of air 
const mtly found m eggs and which be li id obscrv cd to increase ac¬ 
cording to the age of the egg was produced bv the nr penetrating 
the substance of the shell and its lining membrane 

The average number ot m dtormations accoiding to Mr Buck¬ 
nell s experience w is not more tl an h\ i m a thousand though in 
Egypt ik was stated, that malformations were extremely common in 
the artificial process of incubation He attributed this circumstance to 
an excess of heat and gencially found it to affect the toes and ex¬ 
tremities , sometimes ilso the muscles of the neck 

A general conversation afterwards took place on this subject, 
daring which much interesting and valuable information was ex¬ 
tracted with regard to the period and circum^t mces of the meuba 
tion * 

A letter from H Cuming Esq , Corr Memb dated Manilla, No 
veraber 18, 1837, was read 1 his letter stated that Mr Cuming had 
forwarded a collection containing 305 birds and 12 quadrupeds 
fron\the southern part of the*Island of Luzon * 

Mr Cuming states that quadrupeds are sedree in the Philippine 
Islands, and that he has been able to procure all the species known 
excepting three, two of winch are Defy, and the thud is a species of 
Buffalo, of small size with straight and sharply pointed horns 
1 his last animal Mr Ogilby stated was most probably the Anoa de- 
pressicorms 

Mr Ogilby exhibited thq skull of an Elk from Nova Scotia, brought 
over by Dr Cox, and remarkable for its great size as compared vftth 
the dimensions of the horns 

Ann Nat Hist Vol 4 No 27 Suppl Feb 1840 2’k 
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Mr Ogilby also called the attention of the meeting to a collection 
of skins from Sierra Leone, exhibited by Mr Garnett Among 
others were three of the Chimpanzee, apparently adult, but too much 
mutilated to admit of obtaining the dimensions, two of Colobus ur- 
sinus, one of which had the t*ul of a rusty white colour, mstead of 
the pure white which generally characterizes the species * and one 
of a species of Cat, which Mr Ogilby believed to be undestribed, 
and for which he proposed the name of 
Fklis Servalina F supra fulva, macuhs mgris , mmutis, copto- 
stsstmis, subtbs albida, caudd brcvissimu 

“ This species appears to be about the size of the common Serval, 
but diffeis from that animal in having a shorter tail, and in the very 
numerous and minute black spots which are scattered over the shoul¬ 
ders, back, and flanks It is only on the thighs and arms that the 
spots become large and distinct, there they arc less numerous, and 
resemble those of Fehs Strval The head and fore part of shoul¬ 
ders are entirely free from spots, the median line of the back is of a 
deeper fawn than the rest of the body the minute spots ha\ing a 
particular tendency to run into lines, the belly is of a dirty white 
colour, with large brown blotches, and the tail does not exceed the 
length of the same organ m the lynxes This characters alone 
sufficient to distinguish the present species from all the other African 
cats with which I am acquainted The mutilated condition of the 
skin unfortunately prevents me from describing the characters of 
the ears, legs feet, and under parts of the body ” 

Ft In 

Length of the skin from the muzzle to the root of the 0 , „ 

tail 2 10 

Length of the tail 0 8 

As regards the species of Colobus, Mr Ogilby observed, that from 
information communicated by M Temmmck, he was now convinced 
that it was identical with the tjolobus polycomos of Pennant 

Mr P Buckley* Williams exhibited various specimens of W|ute- 
Bait (Clupea alba, Yarrell,) from the Dovey and some other rivers 
of North Wales, and stated that the common belief, that this was 
confined to the Thames, was pow proved to be erroneous, not only 
from the facts now stated but likewise from their abundance m the 
river Forth of Scotland, as shown by Dr P&rnell 

June 25, 1839 —Dr Bostock m the Chair 

Dr Richardson read his account of an interesting collection of 
Fifeu formed at Port Arthur in Van Diemen’s Land, by T J Lem- 
pnere. Esq , Deputy Assistant Commissary General, by directions 
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from His Excellency Sir John Frmkhn, K C B Lieutenant Govern 
or, and now deposited in the museum of the Roj al Nav al Hospital 
at Haslar The collection contains about thirty species and the 
paper which embraces only a part gives detailed descriptions and 
anatomical notices of these several of them being ilso lllnstiated 
by very elaborate drawings, executed by Mr Charles M Curtis with 
his wonted fidelity The following species arc included in the pre 
sent paper, the others being reserved for a future communication 

1 Serrantjs Rasok Ser mcuilhs valdt squQinosts, apictbus ia~ 
diorum pectoralinm fasnculatis, (ompicssis, lanciolufis , pinnis 
omnibus prater ventrah s squamous, radt/s aculeatis pinna dor si 
suhaquahbus , fascia ocidum cingenlt (ceruka pci lincam latcra- 
lem pioducta 

Radii — Br 7-7, P 11, V 1 3, D 10 21 A 1 9 C 154 

The Serranus Rasot, or Tasmanian barba is a beautiful fish belong¬ 
ing to that group of Serram which wa<« named Anfhtas by Bloch, 
none of which had previously been described is mliibitants of the 
Australian seas It igrees w ith the barber-fish of the C aribbean 
seas in having no elongated dorsal riys, md miy be distinguished 
reidily from all the known Serram by the peculiar form of its pec¬ 
toral ra;^ whose numerous brant hlcts are so graduated and closely 
approximated as to give a flat lanceolate shape to the tip of each 
ray The general colour of the fish is reddish brown, with umbei 
brown spots, a dark patch beneath the end of the pectorals a bright 
blue stripe crossing the anterioi suborbitar, encircling the eye, and 
running along the lateral line to the caudal fin There are ilso 
thirteen or fourteen narrower blue streaks on the lower pait of tlu 
flanks and tail The fins arajakc red and are all except the veil- 
trals, more or less scaly * 

2 Centkopristis Salar Cent ojierrulo suboperculoque squa- 

mosis, interoperrulo scminudo ^ preopertulo subdenhculato, 
pinms dorsi amque mfossis receptis # 

RMn —1Br 7-7 , P 16, *D 9, 16, V 1, 5 , A 3,10, C 17^ 

This species is known locally as the salmon and differs from 
C truttaceus, as described in the Histoire des Poissons, in the distri¬ 
bution of the scales on the gill-cove/s, and in some other minute 
particulars Truttaceus vs said to have the interoperculum and sub¬ 
operculum entirely naked, and only a few scales on the operculum 
itself (“ quelques ecailles sur sa surface”) In C salar there arc 
five rows of pretty large scales on the operculum, one row on the 
suboperculum, covering surfaces of both these bones *and a row^jf 
smaller scales on the mteroperculum, clothing its upper half only 
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As these scales are very easily detached, and the gill plates remain 
hard and silvery after they are removed with the epidermis, it must 
be difficult to distinguish an injured specimen from truttaceus, whose 
description m other respects exactly accords with salar, except that 
the latter has the suborbitar very faintly denticulated, and two rays 
fewer in the soft dorsal 

3 Aplodactylus arctjdens Aplo dentdms ons tmcv&pidatis , 
supertonbus m sene octuplici , infenoi thus in sene gumtuplici 
dispositis , centspt/lori quatuor 

Radii — Bi (j— *-6 P 9et6, V 1 5 D 16 -1, 17 AT 8 
C 161 

I his species difleis from A punctalvs of the Chilian seas (the only 
species previously known) in its dentition, but lesembles it so much 
in external form colours, and maikings, as well as m anatomical 
stiucture, that it cannot be placed in a separate genus In the 
Histoire des Poissons the teeth of dentatus are described as follows 
" Des dents sont disposdes m sur trots rangers u la machoire superteure 
et sut deux h T mferteure elles sont aplaties et ont lent lords arrondts 
et dentelds en petits festons , elles sont tr< s semblables d cello* des erd- 
nidens, on en compte quatorze de chaque tuft, c) la mdthotre superteure 
et treize a Vmfdrteute Derr tere ces rangtes anterteures tl y a des 

petites dents grenues sur une bande etroite h chaque mdchoire ® In the 
Van Diemen s Land fish, the teeth stand in eight or nine crowded 
ranks in the upper jaw, and m five or six in the lower one, those of 
the intenor rows being very much smaller in all their dimensions but 
otherwise shaped exactly like the teeth of the exterior rows, which 
resemble those of punctatus Their points show three small lobes 
the middle lobe being largest and mo«t prominent The species 
further diffeis from punctatus in laving four caeca but its food ap 
pears to be similar the intestines tuning been found filled with large 
fragments of sea weed, apparently Ulva vmbihcalts 

4 and 5 lVo new species of gurnard were then mentioned as the 
first of the genus \hat have been brought from the Australian coasts 
though one species (Trigla kumu) is known to inhabit the seas of 
New Zealand They were stated to agree with that species, with 
several Indian ones, and with Trigla paciloptera of the Mediterra 
nean, in their large pectoral fins being* ornamented with eye-like 
marks similar to those on the wings of some lepidopterous insects 
One of them, Tbiqla polyommata, has minute cycloid scales on 
the body, an unarmed lateral line and the dorsal plates confined to 
thf first dorsad, there being no dilatation whatever of the interspinous 
bones of the second dorsal All the spines of the head are stiletto- 
shaped, and one whose base occupies the whole anterior end of the 
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infraorbital on each side, projects boldly be) and the snout, and gives 
the fish a very different aspect from any other known gurnard 

The other may be thus characterized — 

5 Trig la Vanessa Tn sqvamis acpersis mediocnbus, lined 
laterah aculeatd, fossa dorsah ad Jinern usque pmnee postenons 
armada, orbitd ocuh edentata, pinna pectorah ampld labecults 
aculeis bints omata, macula inter aculeum pinnae dorsi qumturn 
et octavum nigra 

Radii —Br 7 — 7, P 12—III V 1,5 D 8, 12, A 12, C 13£ 

Trig la Vanessa has a spinous mfraorbitar tooth larger .than usual 
in gurnards, though not so remarkable as m the preceding specicB 
and not occupying the whole end of the bone there being a*smaller 
tooth and some granulations beneath it The arming of the dorsal 
furrow extends to both fins, and is formed by saddle-shaped dilata¬ 
tions of the interspinous bones, with a triangular spinous tooth on 
each side of each plate directed backwards 1 he scales of the body 
are rather large, and are studded on their uncovered portions with 
minute spiny points , those forming the lateral line aie tubular both 
transversely and longitudinally, and arc armed with several strong 
spines also tubular There is a black mark on the antei lor dorsal 
The sid§s of the head are finely gi undated without radiations, and 
there are no denticulations on the edge of the oibit either m this or 
the preceding species 

6 4pistes marmoratus (Cuv et Val 4 p 416) The specimens 
correspond exactly with the description given in the w ork referred 
to, except that the first suborbitar has only one tooth interiorly 
The spine of that bone reaches in one specimen to the preoper 
culum, but in another it is ooc third shorter being jn the latter case 
only just equal to the pieoperculSr spine in length 

7 Sebastes maculatus (Cuv et Val ) Two specimens in good 
order, when examined in reference to the account of the species m 
the work referred to, offer no discrepancy, except that the postor- 
bital spines are somewhat different from those of impenahs, which 
maculatus is said closely to resemble S maculatus is an inhabitant 
of the seas of the Cape of Good Hope, and although a range from 
thence to Van Diemen’s Land may appear very great, it is not more 
extensn e than that of J:he northern sebastes which has been taken 
on the coasts of Greenland, m *the gulf of St Lawreqce, on the 
coast of Norway, and in the British Channel 

8 Cheilodactylus carpofiemus (Cuv et Val ), known locally as the 
Perch, and described as having, when fresji, a bright silvery Aue 
with dark spots 

9 Nemadacty mj* concinnus The fish so designated is stated by 
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the author to be one of those species whose natural position is 
difficult to ascertain, from their partaking of the characters of se¬ 
veral different groups Viewed as the type of a new genus, Nema - 
dactylus may be characterized as having none of the bones of the 
gill-cover armed or sculptured, the operculum itself being destitute 
of projecting points but as differing from any described sparoid 
form in having simple inferior pectoral rays, one of them projecting 
beyond the rest, as m Cheilodactylus, and m the teeth, which are 
minute and slender, in a single row on the jaws The palate, vomer, 
tongue, and pharyngeal panetes are toothless The fins are scale¬ 
less, the dorsal single, the branchial rays only three m number, the 
scales cycloid, and the pyloric caeca few (three) There is but one 
specimen of Nemadactylus conctnnus in the collection, which is three 
inches and a half long, has a compressed tlliptical form, and a spar¬ 
oid aspect Its lateial line is maiked by a senes of bright thin 
scales, and beneath it, the. integuments are merely silvery with 
wrinkles, as m some scomberoid fishes , but the specimen has been 
long m spirits with other fish, and it is possible that the scales of 
the flanks may have been detached If they actually existed, they 
must have been proportionably laiger than those on the back, jud¬ 
ging from the wnnkles of the epidermis The scales of the back and 
top of the head are small, thin, and delicate, like those of a mackerel 
Vertebra; 34 

It may be thus characterized — 

Nemadactylus, n g 

Piscis acanthopterygius Operculum laeve inerme Pinna; esquamosoc, 
pmnfi, dorsalis umed radii pinnae pectoralis mfenores (sex) sim- 
plices, quorum unus productus JCostee branckiostegae paucee (tres) 
Intermaxillarum pedtculi breves Dentes gracillimi minuti m ambitu 
oris tantum positi Faucep palatum et lingua glhbn Squamae 
tenerse, lseves, mfraque lmeara lateralem scomberoidese Caeca 
pylonca pauca (tna) 

N conctnnus, species umca adhuc cognita 

Radii — Br 3—3, P 9 et 6, V 1, o, D 17, 28, A 3, 15, 
C 15^ 

f' 

10 Lathis Hecateia is the appellation given by the author to the 
type of another annectant genus, which he considers as taking its 
position most naturally among the Maenoideae, but as having many 
characters m common with a percoid group composed of the genera 
Therapon, Datma, Relates, Helotes and Nandus In Latrts the mouth 
is moderately protractile 1 , the dentition is similar to that of Maena 
vomerma , there is a scaly groove for the reception of the deeply 
notched dorsal as in Gerres, which genus it further resembles m its 
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opercular bones, the preoperculum being very finely denticulated, 
and the operculum terminated by a slightly concave line without 
projecting angles The ventrals are still further back than in Casio, 
and the caeca are few in number The scales are cycloid, without 
teeth or cilia, and the genus, unlike any previously described mae- 
noid group, has the lower pectoral rays simple like those of aplodac- 
tylus There are no elongated scales at the base of the ventrals 
Latns Hecateia is marked by three well-defined dark stripes on each 
side of the back, with a more diffused one mfenorly on the flanks, 
the four pyloric caeca are short and wide, and tlie only specimen m 

the collection is eleven inches long, which is said to be the ordinary 
size • 

The principal characters of this genus are as follows — 

L 4.1 bis, n g 

Piscis acanthopterygius, msenoideus Pinna esquamosee dorsi 
pmn& unieft, profunde emargmatfi, m foss& decumbens ventrales 
pinnae sub abdomine medio positse Radii pinn» pectoralis rofe- 
nores (novem) simplices Preoperculum denticulatum Os mo- 
dicfe protendens Dentes m oris ambitu tignoque vomeris positi 
villosi, m ossiculis pharyngeis parvi, subulati, conferti Palatum 
hnguaque lseves Squama lseves 
L Hecateia, species untca detecta 
Radu —Br 6-6, P 9 et 9, V 1, 5, D 18, 36, A 3, 27 

11* Tiiyrsites altivelis Thyr radnspinnae dorsi aculeatis, cor¬ 
pus altitudme aquantibus, deniibus mtermaxilla utnusque qua- 
tuordecim, in latere maxilla mfenons utroque duodecim 
Radii —Br 7-7, P 14, V 1,6, D 20-1, lief VII, A 1,10 
& VII , C 17* ^ 

A single specimen of this fish ill the collection, agrees in most par¬ 
ticulars with the description of Thyrsttes atten m the Htstoire des 
Poissons, but the spinous rays of the ddrsal fin are considerably higher 
in proportion, and the teeth on the jaws much fewer 

12 Blknnius Tasmanius’ is an undesenbed species strongly re¬ 
sembling some bf the European ones 

13 Clinus DKSPicinnATtfs differs from C perspicillatus of the Hts¬ 
toire des Poissons in possessmg a thicker form, a larger head, a pro- 
portionably smaller eyg, *and m wonting the nuchal marks which 
give the name to that species The marks on the body are arranged 
as m perspicillatus, but there are three transverse bands on the pec¬ 
toral and caudal fins, with many other spots not mentioned in the 
description of the latter The dorsal rayg are 36, 4, and in ether 
particulars the two fish seem to be much alike 

14 Labkus laticlavius Lab smaragdtnus, fasens bints late - 
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ralibus pumceis pttrpureo margmatis, postice m unum coalescen- 
tibusy inque pinna productis , pinna dorsi basi vmda, in medio 
late purpurea supeme auranfiaca, purpureo guttatd , inque mar- 
qtne exit cm a ceerutea, pinna am bast aurantiaca, dein pnmu- 
laceo Jlava, vtnnque cceruleo cincta , exmde purpured cctruleo 
guUata, dcmque tn extremo margine caeruled 
Radii ~P 12, V 1 5 D 9 11 A 3, 10 C 14 
This is a very handsome species, having a duck green colour, with 
two lake-red stripes, commencing at the gill-opening and uniting 
opposite the end of the dorsal to form a single broader stnpe which 
is continued into the caudal fin These stnpes are bordered on both 
sides by dotted lines of plum-blue and there are also five rows of blue 
spots on the sides of the belly, and three rows near the base of the 
anal fin, on a lake-red ground Several purple lines radiate from all 
sides of the orbit, and some pass o\er the preoperculum mteroper- 
culum and lower jaw The dorsal is dark-purple with green at the 
base of the rajs and an orange band at the tips, spotted and finally 
edged with blue The anal has an orange Btreak along its base 
then a broad primrose yellow band edged above and below by a nar 
row blue line, next a broad band ot purple with many very regular 
blue spots, and finally a narrow blue edging The caudal is purple, 
with many^plum-blue spots near its extremity m a vertical band 
The other fins arc apparently colourless 1 he aspect of the fish is 
that of a Juhs, but the operculum and cheeks are scaly 

15 Lepidoleprus australis Lep squamis corporis ordimbus 
plummis aculeorum arete mcumbentium inslructis , pinna am 
plus lupltci altitudine pinnam dorsi posteriorem super ante 
Radii —Br 6 — 6, P 16 V 1, 6, D 2, 11 — 89, C 1 
This is an example of a genus whVh had not previously been 
detected in the southern hemisphere It has the general form of 
Lepidoleprus cxlorhynchus, but there are abundant specific differ¬ 
ences, especially in the relative^ size of the fins, and in the arming 
of the scales which in the Antarctic fish consists of rows of closely- 
incumbtnt strong spines The author has compared it with exam¬ 
ples of ctelorhynchus from the Mediterranean, and also from Madeira, 
both m the Society’s museum, whose “scaleB are totally different 
None of these examples have the first dorsal ray serrated, as it is 
stated to be by writers who have described and figured the Green¬ 
land and Iceland Macrourus rupestris, yet Cuvier states that he has 
ascertained the identity of the latter with the Mediterranean fish 
The first dorsal raj of L australis is also smooth There are sixty- 
sevdri vertebrae 1 of which fourteen are abdominal The collection 
contained three specimens 

A “Platycephalus intermediate between fustus and grandispmis, a 
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Scorpeena a Cheironectes which is figured in -Ross’s Annual for 1835, 
a Dajaus closely resembling its American prototypes, several hand¬ 
some Baltstes and Monncanthi, a Diodon and several Tetrodontes, a 
new form of Torpedo, some fre*»h water fishes, and several other 6ea 
ones, are reserved for a future communication 

i 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Nov 6, 1839 —A paper was read, ' On the relatue ages of the 
tertiary and post-tertiary deposits of the Basin of the Clyde, ’ 
by James Smith, Esq of Jordan Hill, F G S • 

In former memoirs, Mr Smith described the indications which he 
had observed of changes m the relative level of sea and land m the 
basin of the Clyde, by which deposits had been laid dry during an 
extremely recent geological epoch*, and the end^nces adduced by 
the arctic character of several of the shells, that the climate of Scot¬ 
land was colder while these beds were accumulating than it is at pre- 
sentf In this paper he confines his remarks to the results of sub 
sequent observations, which prove that m these comparative modern 
deposits there are two distinct formations differing m climate and 
the character of their fauna, and separated by a wide interval of time 
In the lower or older of these formations, Mr Smith has found from 
10 to 15 per cent of extinct or unknown species, and lie' accordingly 
places it m Mr Lyell s proposed pleistocene system, whilst m the 
uppefr or newer he has found only one species which exists m the 
present seas, and lie accordingly langes it among the post tertiary 
formations of that author Both these deposits, however are an 
tenor to the recent or human period 

In the lower or pleistocene formation Mr Smith includes the 
" till ’ or unstratifaed accumulation of clay and boulders, and the 
overlying beds of s&nd gravel and clay containing a mixture of un 
known species of shells He is of ^opinion that the beds presenting 
the same order of superposition m the basins of the toith and the 
Tay, including the submanne forest of the latter, will be found to 
be of the same age, though nothing at present is known of their 
fossils, except the discovery in the elevated beds of the Fay of the 
Nucula corhuloides by Mr Lyell, *and that the parallel roads of 
Glenroy, recently shown by Mr Darwin to be of manne origin may 
be of cotemporaneous formation Mr Smith is also convinced, that 
a very great proportion of the superficial beds of sand, gravel, and clay 
are tertiary, although the e% idence mu«t sometimes be uncertain, 
owing to the want of organic remains . • • 

* Proceedings 10 I n p 427 t Ibid sol ill p 118 ^ec also 

Mr Smiths paper m the Werncuan Society s Transactions,\ol un 
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During the post-tertiary period, Mr Smith is of opinion, an ele¬ 
vating movement to the extent of 40 feet took place, and that at this 
height, the relative level of sea and land remained stationary for a con¬ 
siderable time, exceeding the present period of repose The proof 
of this, he states, is a magnificent range of inland Bea cliffs, with beds 
of gravel and sand interposed between them and the sea*' At first 
Mr Smith supposed that the beds of this period contained a small 
proportion of unknown species , latterly, however, he reduced the 
number to one, the Area papillosa, which has within a few weeks 
been discovered recent by Capt Portlock on the coast of Ireland 
During the existing geological epoch no change of level appears to 
have taken place in the Basm of the Clyde f 

To the paper is appended a list of the shells found m these beds, 
but not known as inhabitants of the British seas, and of wluch the 
following is a summary — 


Fossil in the Basin of the Clyde 

lellina proxima 
Craasma multicostata 
Withami 
borealis 

Mya truncata, var 1 

Pecten Islandicus 
Nucula oblopga 
antiqua 
coibuloides 
Mactra striata 
Saxicava sulcata 
Panopaea liiyon® 

Natica clausa 

glaucmoides 
fragilis t 
Nassa Monensis 
Buccinum granulatum 
striatum 
Trochus inflatus 
Turbo expansus 

Velutma undata 

Fusus Peruvianus 
imbncatua 
Bulbus Smitlm 


FowhiI in other localities 

Norway and Sweden 
Wirk and Bridlington 
Dalmuir 

CJddevalia, Canada 


Dundee, crag of Norwich 


Crag, Sicily 
Uddcvalla 

Crag <T • 

Isle of Mar 
Crag 


Crag 


Recent in tho 

Arctic Seas 

Rothsay Bay 
Arctic Seas 
St Lawrence 
North Seas, coast of 
Newfoundland 


Yorkshire coast 
North Seas, coast of 
Newfoundland 


Arctic Seas 
North Seas, coast of 
Newfoundland 
Arctic Seas 


Nov 20 —An extract from a letter addressed to Dr Andrew Smith 
by A G Bam, Esq , dated Graham Town, Cape of Good Hope, Feb 
21st, 1839, and communicated by Ch Darwin, Esq , was first read 
The object of this extract is to announce the discovery, by Mr 
Martju Smith, of the piths and portions of the head of an ox in the 
alluvial banks of the Modder, one of the tributaries of the Orange 

v Proceedings, vol u p. 428. f Jbtd, vol u p 428* 
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nver, and 40 feet below the surface of the ground The piths with 
the breadth across the os ft ontis measured 11 feet 7 inches, but it is 
calculated that 5 inches had been broken off the end of each tip, and 
the circumference of the piths at the root was 18 inches The 
orbits were situated immediately under the base of the horns Part 
of the upper jaw, containing five molar teeth and other fragments of 
the head, as well as a cervical vertebra, were found at the same time 

A notice on the Fossil Fishes of the Yorkshire and Lancashire Coal¬ 
fields, by W C William®on, Esq , was then read 

About four years ago Mr Williamson first met with-remains of 
fishes in the coal-measures oi Lancashire Nearly at the same time 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton detected them in the Staffordshire fields 
Mr Hutton had previously found them near Newcastle, Dr Hibbert 
Ware had brought them before the public in Scotland , Mr Bow¬ 
man had detected scales of Holoptychus in Wales, and two or three 
instances had been noticed of their existence m the coal-fields of 
Yorkshire Since that period, however, the coal-measures of Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkshire have proved to be exceedingly nch m Ich- 
thyohtes In the former they occur throughout the whole series 
from the Ardwick limestone to the millstone gut, and at Middleton 
colliery, near Leeds, they have also been found in considerable quan¬ 
tity At that locality there are three seams of coal, but only two are 
wrought The following is a general section of the pits — 


Fish coal 
Interval 
Yard coal 
Interval 
Mam co il 


14 inches 
CO yards 
3 feet 
32 ) ards 

44 feet 

* • 


Ichthyolites occur in the shefle in connexion with all the seams, 
but principally m the uppermost one, to which the collieis have in 
consequence given the name of Fish Coal They are contained in a 
fine bituminous shale, and in greatest abundance at the junction of 
the roof with the coal, where a very thin seam of coprolitic matter 
occurs The author has obtained from it the following remains — 
Teeth of Diplodus gibbo&vs and Ctenoptychui pectinatus, scales 


jaws, and teeth of MegahchthysHibb^rtu, and of another smaller spe¬ 
cies , rays of GyracantJius formosus , scales fins, and other portions 
of two species of Holoptychus, of a species of Acanthoses, or Chei- 
racanthus? of a species of Platysomus, three kinds of Ichthyodoru- 
htes,and other remains of which he has not yet determined the genCra 
In the shale of the mam coal Ichthyolites arc much less abun¬ 
dant, but they are remarkable for thur great sue They occur m a 
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coarser shale and consist chiefly of large teeth and vertebras of a 
species of Holoptjehus and rays of Gyracanthus 

The yard coal shale is still lees fruitful than either of the other 
seams and has yielded only a few small teeth of Holoptychu*, Cte- 
noptychus, and some other unimportant fragments 

On comparing these fossils with the Ichthyolites which he has 
found in Lancashire, the author has ascertained that many aie iden¬ 
tical, but that otheis differ The species of I)iplo<jius, Ctenoptychus 
Megabchthys, Gjracanthus, one of Holoptychusr and Platysomus ? 
exactly correspond m each district In the Lancashire field he has 
found remains of Ctenoptychus upicahs and C denticulatus which he 
has not fioticed in the Yorkshire, and he is inclined to think, that 
the former field is chuactenzed, if there be a difference, by the 
greater prevalence of I^epidoid fishes, and the latter by those of the 
Sauroid family 

The Ichthyolites occur chiefly in highly bituminous shales, with 
the exception of the Ardwick limestone, and most abundantly where 
it is finely grained r Ihey are rarely associated with any quantity of 
vegetable remains, and this disposition of the two kingdoms, Mr 
Williamson is of opinion may assist in determining the conditions 
under which the coal measures were deposited The Ichthyolites 
also are in general more common m the roof than the floor of the 
cool, but m the canncl seams of Wigan m Lancashire, and m the 
thin seams connected with the limestones at Ardw ick, they are most 
abundant in the floor llicy aie rarely found m the coal itself, and 
the instances in which they have been met with in that position by 
the author, have been chiefly in the Middleton colliery 

The manner in which Ichthyolites rile associated with other re 
mams, Mr Williamson states is well worthy of attention At Bur 
diehouse they occur m the midst of Umos Cyprides, and Microconchus 
carhonanm , at Colebrook Dale, with species of Orbicula, Trochus, 
Nautilus, Orthocera*. and Conulana, lq the lower measures of Lan¬ 
cashire in beds nearly associated with those containing Goniatites 
Listen and Pecten papyraceus , in the higher measures of Lancashire 
and in Yorkshire, with Unionul® and fSntomostraca, at Middleton, 
with Lingulae, at the top of the senes m Lancashire and Derbyshire, 
with Mytili 

TWEEDSIDE‘PHYSICAL AND AM1QUABIAN SOCIETY 

The stated quarterly Meeting of the Society was held on Novem¬ 
ber IS, m the Library ropm, Kelso The Duke of Roxburgh pre 
sided, and the meeting was very numerous and encouraging, great 
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accessions being made to the Museum Besides tjiose belonging to 
the class of Antiquities books and works of art were numerous 
contributions in the department of Natural HiBtory, from Mr 
Douglas, Mr Dunlop, Astronomer at Paramata (through Sir T M 
Brisbane, Bart ) horn Mr J Blanket Sidney, New South Wales 
Contributions to the Zoological department, se\ eral of them of 
great mteiest were received from Dr F Douglas, and from Messrs 
Wilkie, Beckwith, Yule, Smith Black Lockie, Stevenson, &c , &c 
As the true value of the Museum must always lie in its collection 
of objects hav mg a local interest, and as all contribution® tending to 
illustrate the Natural History of the district must be deserving of 
especial attention, such are alw aj s received with gratitude * 

It wa« announced to the meeting by Sir 1 homas Brisbane, that 
Mr Ftrgusson of Kelso had voluntered to keep a complete series of 
Meteorological observations at Kelso for behoof of the Society, 
provided he were furnished with the necessary instruments, and 
that he (Sir Thomas Brisbane) had mentioned this to the Duke of 
Roxburgh who had at once dc clared his willingness to supply these 
instruments to the Society at his own expense Sir I homas also 
made known lus ovv n intention of presenting an Astronomical Clock 
to be placed m the new building when completed 

The Museum, and all that is connected with it is now becoming 
an affair highly creditable to the district 1 he new building is it\ 
an advanced state and its accommodation vull be ample and appro¬ 
priate The friends of the Institution, at home and abroad, are 
Saily becoming more numcious its list of membeis is at present 
more full than at any time since its commencement and it is re¬ 
ceiving valuable donations frdm nearly every quarter of the globe 
The thanks of the Society were voted to the office bearers for the 
past year, and particularly to Dr Wilson the secretary and to 
Mr Heckford the conservator of specimen* for the Zoological depart¬ 
ment of the Museum 

ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 

In the notice of Mr E* Forbes s communication, p 355 he is 
represented as maintaining that the* cilia of the Beroe are not or¬ 
gans of motion We liave since learnt that the remaiks which he 
made on this subject had a very*different purport namely, that the 
motions of the cilia were not sufficient of themselves to account for 
the movements of the animal, seeing that frequently when the Beroe 
or Cydxppe lay still at the bottom of the vessel m which it was’^iaced 
the eilia were m acthre motion 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

MOVEMENT OF THE STYLE OF GOLDTVSSIA ANIS0PJ1YLLA 

The following note by M Morten accompanied the presentation 
to the Royal Academy of Brussels of a Memoir, entitled *' Re¬ 
searches on the Movement and Anatomy of the Style of Goldfussia 
anisophylla ” referred to above m p 396 

** The object of the memoir winch I now present to the Academy 
is to make known the mechanism employed by nature to move the 
pistil of this interesting plant In his new Physiology (1838) M 
Treviranus regretted that I had not explained my ideas relative to 
the movement of the column of the Stylidieoe, a movement of which 
I saw the cause m the excitability of the fecule, considered as an 
organized part, as a living organ of the plant, and not as a chemical 
product, as an inert substance I now fulfill the wish of M frevi- 
ranus by this fresh memoir The movement of the style of the Gold 
fussta had escaped the investigation of naturalists , it is notwith¬ 
standing very remarkable Most of the flowers in which we see a 
moveable pistil possess a bilabiate stigma , here the moveable part 
is awl-shaped and rather spindle-shaped The true stigma occupies 
only the dorsal part of the style, and when it bends back it removes 
as far as possible from the stamina , when it again erects itself, it 
comes in contact with collecting hairs, which from the position ef the 
flower, or by the help of insects, receive the pollen The final cause 
of the phsenomenon is very certainly the accomplishment of fecunda¬ 
tion , but the mechanical cause is seated m the distension of the 
cylmdrenchyme qf the stigma, its tissiyi is formed by long cylinders 
dilatable at one or other of the extremities, and each is filled with a 
liquid containing globules These globules are excitable They are 
naturally earned towaids the out-»r extremities of the cylmdrenchyme, 
and then these extremities dilating, make the stigma bend, but when 
it is touched the globules and the liquid flow back to the bottom of 
the cylinders, and m this case, this side becoming the longest, the style 
erects or bends itself m a direction the Reverse of that which it had 
before The physiological cause resides therefore m the excitability 
of a vital fluid I have made several senes qf expenments to prove 
these assertions, and I have given the anatomy of the parts I am 
not aware that a similar structure has ever been found m a moveable 
part of plants * 

" The morphology and the metamorphoses of the hairs likewise 
furnished as to this plant some curious observations I have taken 
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m hand to give an account of them ”— Bulletin de l'Acad Royale de 
Bruxelles, vol vi No 2 ’ 

EC HI NOS PERM UM LAPPULA 

Echtnospermum lappula Lehm —My friend, the Rev E A Holmes, 
FLS, haJ communicated to me specimens of this most interesting 
addition to the English Flora, which were gathered by him between 
South wold and Walderswitk, on the Suffolk coast, m the month of 
August, 1839 They grew upon the inner slope of a broad gravelly 
bank which divides some marshes from the sea, at abouf 150 yards 
from high water mark and had all the appearance of being abori¬ 
ginal natives of England — Charles C Babington 


GUIANA EXPEDITION 

Phe collection of Objects of Natural History made by Mr Scliom- 
burgk in the course of his expedition in Guiana from 1835 to 1839, 
together with numerous specimens of the implements weapons, 
dresses, and other works of art of the natives, with drawings of va¬ 
rious objects and views of the country, the El Dorado of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, now form a very attractive public Exhibition at No 209, 
Regentpstrcet 

A specimen of the remarkable freshwater fish the Pirarucu (Sudis 
Gigas), a full-sized representation of the Victoria Regia, with a geo¬ 
logical collection illustrating the formation of the district, are among 
the many objects of interest The exhibition is attended by three 
of the Aborigines from the interior of Guiana, the first who ever vi¬ 
sited Europe, natives of thrge Indian tribes, a Mgcusi, a Warrau, 
and a ParaVllhana # 

A Prospectus has also been issued for the publication of twelve 
Views, of the very interesting districts now first explored by Mr 
Schomburgk , and as their executum must depend upon a number 
of Subscribers sufficient to defray the expense, we trust he will not 
fail w obtaimng'adequate support 

» » 

GREW " ON # THE PRINCIPLES OP BODIES 

" The Principles of "Bodies, as they must of necessity have their 
dimensions, and therefore their solid figures, so withal they may 
be infinitely small, mot only beyond all naked or assisted sense, but 
beyond all arithmetical operation or conception , m 

" To those who a«e not used to a rigid/mathematick proof, this 
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may be illustrated by the smalness of many organized bodies Ten 
thousand seeds of the plant called Harts Tongue hardly make the 
bulk of a peppercorn Now the covers and the true body of each 
seed the parenokymous and Itgnous parts of both, the fibres of those 
parts the principles of those fibres, and the homogeneous particles 01 
atoms of each principle, being moderately multiplied one by another, 
afford a hundred thousand millions of formed atoms in the space of 
a peppercorn but how many more we cannot define 

The same is yet more evident from the stupendious smalness of 
some animals especially m the sperm of smaller insects Which have 
been obsened by Mr Leuwenhoeck to be a hundred millions of 
times smaller than a great sand And what then must be the 
number and stnalness^of those formed atoms, whereof all the organ- 
ical parts of these animals are composed ?"—Giews Cosmologta 
Sacra, 1701, p 11, ch vi 


NOTFS OV 1H& BIRTH OF JFHF GirAFFb AT 1 HE 700L001CAB SOCIETY S 
MLN 4C FRIE BY PROFESSOR OWFN 

Connexion took place between the fc male Giraffe and the lighter- 
coloured male on the 18th March 1838, and again on the 1st of 
April 

Ihe young animal was a male and was born June 9, 1839, being 
444 days, or fifteen lunar months, three weeks, and three days ft since 
the last observed and, m all probability, the last coitus 

The neW-born animal came into the world like other Ruminants 
with the eyes open, and the hoofs disproportionately large The 
skm was market^ as distinctly as m (he adult, with large angular 
spots, which were somewhat darke! than those of the mother, and 
the hair of th legs was of a deeper fawn colour It sucked some 
warm cow’s-m from a bottleVith avidity, and once or twice uttered 
a low, gentle jrunt or bleat, lomethmg between that of a fawn 
and a calf Thv young creature made several efforts to stand, raiding 
itself on the fore knees, and was able to support itself on its va¬ 
cillating and outstretched legs, about two hours after its birth 
“ No one could have seenHhe young Giraffe," says Professor 
Owen, “ without being Btruck with its laige size, compact figure, 
and strength of limb The condition or purpose of the long gesta¬ 
tion is, evidently, to* bnng into the world the young Giraffe of a 
stature and strength suitable to the exigencies of a denizen of the 
desert—-the birthplace, likewise, of the Lion and other destructives " 
The length of the anima£'meajuri<og from the anuzzle to the root of 
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the tail, was six feet ten inches, the girth of the trunk was two 
feet nme inches, from gibe tuber ischu to the patella was one foot 
four inches, from the pitella to the apex of the hind hoof three 
feet, from the olecranon to the carpus was one foot ten inches 
from the carpus to the end of the fore hoof was one foot eleven 
inches These segments of the fore leg were thus nme inches 
longer than the corresponding ones of the hind leg, and as this dis¬ 
proportion does not exist in the adult, it offers another instance of 
the precocious development of the anterior extremities in the mam- 
miferous foetus * • 

She would not yield her milk to, or even suffer her offspring to 
come near her The young Giraffe was nourished by warm cow s 
milk It gamboled actively about when one day old and continued 
without appearance of illness, till the 28th of June when it was at¬ 
tacked by convulsions, and died —From the Proceedings of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR DEC , 1839 


Chiswick —Dec 1—3 Dense fog 4 Frosty fine 5 Slight haze fine 

6 Foggy 7 Dense fog fine frosty at night 8—10 Hazy 11 Fine hazy 

rain 12 Cloudy and windy 13 Overcast heavy rain at night 14 Fine 

15 Frosty hazy ram 16 Hazy fine 17 Fine 18 Hazy 19 Cloudy 
rain 20 Ram 21 Cloudy rain 22 Rain fine 23 Fine very mild for 
the period of the season rain at night 24 Boisterous with rain 25 Very fine 
26 Heavy rain 27 Rain hazy 28 Frosty fine 29 Clear and frosty 

30 Frosty and foggy 31 Overcast fine • 


JJoslon —Dec 1 Fine 2 Foggy rain pm 9 Cloudy ram am 4 
Foggy 5 Cloudy rain r m 6,7 Foggy 8,9,10 Cloudy 11 Cloudy 
rain early a m rain v m 12 Fine ram p m 13 Fine 14 Cloudy 13 
fcme 16 Foggy 17 Fine 18 Stormy rain pm 19,20 Cloudy ram 
early a m rain pm 21 Fine rain pm 22 Cloudy ram p m 23 Fine 
rain pm 24 Cloudy 25 Fine 26 Fine ram l M 27 Foggy 28, 29 
Fine 30 Fine hail and ram r Cloudy 

Applegarlh Manse, Dumfries shire —Dec 1 Clear and sunny_ 2 Calm and 
clear hard frost 3 Dull raw day 
r m 6 Dull moist day hoar frost 
hoar frost am 8 Fine day slight 
Quiet and cloudy freezing pm ^ 11 _ 
ran# in the afternoon 13 Fine morning 
slight frost preceding night 15 Foggy 


—Dec 1 
ay 4 Di 
ist earlw^ 
;ht hqp fr< 
11 Fine < 


•ull, but dry 5 Frost a m thaw 
m 7 Dull and cloudy, but dry 
frost 9 Quiet and cloudy 10 
day winds rose pm 12 Heavy 
ram afternoon 14 Moderate day 
slight frost pi ecedmg night 16 


Fine slight frost early a“m 17 'RawTnd coll 25 Stormy day of wind and 
ram 26 Clear day frosty morning 27 Snow in the evening, and frost all 
day 28 A little more snow hard frost r. m 29 Clear and calm and frosty 
30 Looking dull am sleet and ram r m si Heavy jam al l morning cleared 

**Sun 20 days. Rain 9 dfcys TSnon 3 days Frost and hoar frost IS days 
Wind easterly 13 days North-east 4 days Southerly 4 days.. Westerly 2 

& Calm 13 days Moderate 5 days Strong breeze 4 days Brisk 2 days 


Amt. Nat ffu/.*Vol 4 No 27 •'titippl Feb. 1840. 2 l 
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